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THE ORIGIN OF THE SUMERIAN WRITING 

That the Sumerian Writing is a development of another sort 
of witing is a fact admitted by all Sumeriologists. When the Fara 
tablets were published,^ all realized that those tablets show an ear- 
lier stage of development than those studied by Thnrean Bangin^ 
and by Barton®. A few years later a set of newly discovered tab- 
lets at Jemdet Nasr were also published^ — tablets which evidently 
disclose a much earlier period in the development of that writing, 
so early as to leave a gap between it and the period of the Fara 
. tablets. The transition from Jemdet^Nasr to Fara was finally found 
in the archaic texts discovered at TJr by the joint Expedition of the 
British Mnsenm and the University Museum, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, to Mesopotamia^. Earlier than all these the 
Eish tablet of the Ashmolean Museum marks the initial state of 
the Sumerian Script, with which we are now acquainted®. 

While studying all these stages of development, one easily finds 
out that the pictographs of the Kish tablet have suffered a consi- 
derable change in the tablets of Jemdet Kasr and Ur, and much 
more in those of Fara. The signs become conventionalized and ap- 
parently phonetic. Their original pictographic nature disappears 
almost absolutely. Moreover round forms are little by little 
straightened, very little in Jemdet Nasr, much more in Fara. 
Thus the transition from these conventionalized straight shaped 
signs to the cuneiform sign is almost imperceptible. 

This evidently shows that the original script was a pictographic 
script. The late Prof. S. Langdon speaking of the two styles of 
making signs in the Jemdet Nasr period says that both groups part 
“from the original and homogeneous pictographic stage”*^. Prof. 
Ball affirms the same: ‘It has long been recognized that Sumerian 
writing was originally of a pictorial or hieroglyphic nature”.® 


1. Deimel, Die Inschriften von Fara (Leipzig, 1922). 

2. Thureau Dangin, Becherckes sur VOrigine de V Ecriture Omiif^e 
(Paris, 1898). 

3. Barton, The Origin and Devdopment of Babylonian Writing^ (Leipzig 
1913). 

4. Langdon, Pictographic Inscriptions from Jemdet Nasr^ (Oxford, 1928) 

5. Burrows, Archaic Texts [of Z7r] (1935). 

6. Of. Smith, Early Eistory of Assyria to 1,000 B.a, PL III, 5 & c. 

7. Langdon, op. cit, p. iv. 

8. Ball, Chinese and Sumerian, p. vii. 
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Where and when was this pictographic writing used? This is 
indeed a crucial question in the history of early epigraphy. Since 
the signs of the Kish Tablet are all piotographs, oould we suppose 
that this tablet marks the original pictographic stage? 

First of all, since the document is one only, and the signs 
inscribed on it are not many, it would be too premature to make 
a statement. Accordingly Prof. Langdon himself only affirms that 
the Kish Tablet “has the signs more near the original pictographs 
than the Jemdet Nasr script”^, and indeed, if we are to believe late 
Babylonian tradition, the Sumerian script came from abroad, 
brought to the valley of the Euphrates by Cannes, Odakon and all 
those half mythical heroes whose names are recorded in Berosus’ 
fragments®. 

Prof. Ball after studying the very suggestive similarities and 
even connections between Chinese and Sumerian finally concluded 
that both scripts might have come from a third original script of 
central Asia®. At the time of Ball’s publication the script of 
Mohenjo Daro was not yet fully known. Could Mohenjo Daro 
be the solution to our query ? 

Sir 0. L. Woolley boldly affiirms that “ the Indus Culture ap- 
pears to have had no effect on the Sumerians No other wasthe 
opinion of Prof. Langdon when he published the sign list of the 
Mohenjo Daro script in the work of Sir John Marshall.® Yet after 
the publication of the Jemdet Nasr tablets he was forced to change 
his views. In a P. S. he attached to the above mentioned sign list, 
he corrects his former views® and when he published the J emdet 
Nasr tablets he acknowledged that “beyond all doubt, this race 
[ viz* the Sumerians at least of Jemdet Nasr ] is connected with 
the race whose press seals and painted pottery have been found in 
the Indus Valley at Mohenjo Daro in the Sind and at Harappa in 
the Punjab”; and lest there be any doubt about the kind of connec- 
tion the Professor means, he adds: “The Sign No. 408 [ of Jemdet 
Nasr ] which was lost in the Sumerian script is characteristic of 
the Indus Valley script, and a large number of signs are identical 
in the two scripts.” Even the way of writing seems originally to 


1. Langdon, op, cit.^ p. iii. 

2. Cf. Schnabol, Serossos und^ die BahylonischSellistische Literature^ pp, 
172-176 (Berlin, 1923). 

3. Ball, op. at., Pi X, f. n, 

4. Woolley, The Development of Sumerian Art, p. 85. Cf. pp. 130-131. 

5. Maxaliall, Mohenjo Daro avd the Indus Givilkationi II, pp. 423-453. 

6. Ibid., pp. 453-455. 

7. Langdon, op, cit, p. vi. 
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have been the same in both the countries, according' to the Oxford 
Professor, "who speaking of the Jemdet hTasr tablets avers that “the 
writing originally ran from right to left, as does the script of the 
Indus Yalley seals.’^^ 

After a careful study of the Mohenjo Daro script, I boldly sta- 
ted in a lecture delivered before the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society on March 18th, 1935, that the Mohenjo Daro signs 
were the original pictographs from which the Sumerian signs are, 
derived. The Times^ London, published a report of my lecture on 
March 24th. Two days after in a letter published in the same 
paper, Prof. Langdon, apparently forgetting what he had written 
eight years before, said referring to the Mohenjo Daro script: “It 
is obvious that the script is not only later by at least 1,500 years 
than the early pictographic Sumerian script, which can be traced 
to about 4,000 B. C., but also that the two scripts have nothing what- 
soever in common.” 

The opinion of the present writer was not after all so extrava- 
gant. Dr. Hunter, following in the steps of Prof. Langdon him- 
self acknowledges the similarities between the Sumerian and 
Mohenjo Daro scripts;^ and Prof. Barton admits the probability 
of Indus Valley origin of the Sumerians.® Now, after having 
deciphered above one thousand and eight hundred inscriptions of 
Mohenjo Daro, I am reconfirmed in my views as regards the 
Indian origin of the Sumerian writing. 

This is what I am going to develop in the following pages* 
I am, however, not going to publish a full list of signs nor their 
genealogical formation. A few signs have been picked up here 
and there and their genealogy is explained after the knowledge 
acquired while reading the Mohenjo Daro script. Occasionally 
references will be found to the Proto-Chinese script. Por conve- 
nience sake the. signs have been placed according to the alphabetical 
order of their meanings.^ 


1. Ibid> , p. iii. The script of Mohenjo Daro is hou^ropTiedm^ i* e. odd 
lines from right to left and even lines from left to right. 

% Hunter, T]ie Script of Mohenjo Daro^ pp. 19-21 ( London, ). 

3. Barton, S&mitic and Hamitic Origins, pp. 36-37 ( Philadelphia ). 

4. In the course of this article the following abbreviations will be used; 

Ki = Kish Tablet Jn — Jemdet Nasr of Langdon 

Hr — Archaic Texts of Ur Fa — ^Fara tablets of Deimel 

of Burrows 

Ba — ^More recent specimens MD— Mohenjo Daro and Harap- 

of writing, in Barton's pa seals 

work PC Proto-Chinese writing 
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1. ACACIA 

The sign £> is found twice in Ur, once in this position 
(145) and the other time in the opposite direction G (183). 
They seem to be the same. It is found in seal impressions only. 
On account of the round shape of its lines, the sign seems to 
be very old and nearer the original pictogi’aphic origin than 
many signs of Ur. The same sign is very often found in MD. in 
the ordinary position. It reads vel^ “ acacia ” in the MD. script. 

Fr, Burrows does not give any meaning to this sign. In point 
of fact it does not seem to have any correspondence in later 
Sumerian or cuneiform writing. Perhaps the acacia did not grow 
in Mesopotamia. This would be another argument in favour of 
the early age of this sealing, proving a sort of remembrance of the 
Mohenjo Daro acacias. 


2. ASS 

Two pictographs of an ass are shown in Ba (211). One 
represents the whole animal with the hind portion extremely 
conventionalized . This is of Proto-Elamite origin. The 

other sign represents the head of the ass only. Out of 
this the later Sumerian linear representation and the cuneiform 
signs are derived. In Jn (130) the head of the ass is clearly seen. 

, a little turned upwards in an unnatural position. This 
seems to be the clear ancestor of the above Sumerian type. Both 
signs, the Proto-Elamite and the Sumerian, find their representa- 
tion in MD. The sign corresponding to the former is given in 
connection with an “ass rider” halude orvan (MD. 

Ph., M. D., 31-32 Sd, 3089). The other seems to be used when 
the mere mention of an ass is made ^ (MD. Ph., H., Neg. 
4395, No. 3). This seems to be the same sign as Jn. turned to the 
opposite side and placed 90^ to the left. 

3. BIBD 

This sign though much conventionalized in Ea (83), still keeps 
the original shape pretty well in the archaic period ; ^ Later 
it is difldcult to recognise it any more. As birds live in the 
air, it meant the god Enlil “ the lord of the air ” at a later period. 
Why it ever stood for man, cannot be easily understood. In Fa 
(64) ^ the bird’s shape is still more easily recognisable. The 
figure Jn (191) N is very roughly made. The sign (P of a 
sealing of Ur (119) seems to be another shape of the same sign. 
Another sealing of Ur (419) has a real pictograph of a bird ; . 
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InMD several birds are represented: a member 

of the Koli tribe (Marshall, M. D*, No. 207) ; Q pura^ “ pigeon ”, 
(the totem of a tribe) (Marshall, H., No. 259) ; ^ maranho% 
“ -woodpecker ® tara^ “ duck ” (IJzd., M, B., No. 93) and 
^ ^ or , parava, bird in general (Ibid., M, I)., Nos. 

8, 36, 338, etc), which is always inscribed to mention the 
rojembers of the tribe of the Parav^, The Ur sign mentioned 
in the last place seems to be derived from the Payava sign.^ 
But the preceding signs seem to proceed from the sign that 
stands for tara. The very archaic character of that Ur sign may 
confirm our view. Is it perhaps a reference to the Paravas of 
India ? Yet, those signs that seem to have come from tara mean 
bird in general at a later period. 


4. BOAT 

The sign tl of Ba (137) cannot be easily explained as 
coming from a pictograph. The explanation of Barton is not 
satisfactory. In MB this sign belongs to a phonetic family of 
signs that have all a similar shape and a similar phonetic value. 

S “to walk” 

2 idi “ lightning ” 

1/1 a^B “ royal land tax ” 

N ddci “boat” 

Apparently there was never a pictograph meaning ” boat If 
the latter sign is turned 90° to the left according to Sumerian 
custom, thus Z • 03ie can, by an easy process, come to the 
rign of Ba. 


5. CANAL 

The sign of Fa (121) # easily shows its pictographic 
origin. Two rivers (the horizontal lines) united by a canal 
(the vertical lines). The fact that the latter is marked by two lines 
visf. the two banks of the canal, is intended to emphasize the 
canal over the -two rivers in this sign. The Jn (396) sign CB 
is not so explained. Jn (409) IHl which has apparently not 
been given any meaning, seems to be a pictograph of a canal, 
more in accordance with the MB sign H , from which the 
above Fa sign seems to come. 


6. CHARIOT 

The sign of Ba (262) ih seems to be correctly explained : 
“ Perhaps the sign was a diagram of a chariot, when viewed from 


1. Of. Heras, Sim&mn Epigraphy, Tk&Nm Eevim, v, p. 262. 
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above, the single line representing the pole and the two lines at the 
left the projecting wheels Barton seems to have had the MB 
sign in view when describing this sign. The MB sign 
beyond all doubt is the original pictograph of the above sign, 

7, CITY 

The determinative for cities used in Jn (238) § has its 

clear ancestor in MB where 0 reads ur^ “city”. The sign 
is found in many combinations that stand for names of individual 
cities ; iJ* Velur^ ® Mammur^ \ Arirw^ etc. Jn (16) 
•O' , which is found in an early sealing seems: to be the name of 
a city. In MB, there is a similar sign 0 5 which reads Otut^ 

8 . CLOUBS 

In Ba (480) there is a very quaint sign htiH which means 
“ storm cloud ” or “ thunder storm NTo satisfactory explanation 
of this sign has been given (Of, Barton, II, p. 231), The 

same sign has been found in MB of course in the ordinary erected 
position i . Perhaps the origin of this sign is the sign IHJ . 
(MB. Ph., H.jNeg. 3006, No. 14), meaning “garden” (Of. “garden” 
below). The four stems represented in this pictograph are shorn 
of their leaves and flowers in the former one. That may be the 
effect of a storm. Consequently, this would be the original 
meaning of the sign. “Storm-cloud” would then be the secondary 
meaning. 

There are besides in MB other signs meaning clouds. One 
of them- seems to appear also in Ur ,(31) ^ . It appears on 
a sealing, and Pr. Burrows does not seem to assign any meaning 
to it nor to point out any later sign as a development of it. 
In MB (Ph., M. B., 28-29, No. 7242) this sign is, as usual, found in 
an erected position with four additional strokes: . It reads 

Tcarumugil “rain clouds”. This is the only time this sign occurs. 
I do not know whether to call it a mistake or a later development 
(specially considering the above sign of Ur), The sign, otherwise, is 
many times found turned to the other side: kJi . It is also 
very often found without the strokes, and then it reads mugil, 
“clouds”. It is very interesting to follow the evolution of this sign. 
It has two elements a and 9 • The former always reads 

il, but sometimes it means not, sometimes in and sometimes 
house. The latter seems to be the proper meaning here. If 
this element reads il, the other element must read muh or mug, 


1, Barton, op, cit,^ II, p. 137, 
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•whicli means *‘to draw, as water^’. Mugi\ therefore, means “the 
house of drawn water” which is phonetically expressed in the sign 
itself^ Because this meaning was naturally not understood in PC 
they slightly changed the sign thus: ^ or S , giln^ “cloud”. 
For no other reason this sign evidently used in Sumer in the 
beginning, as the sealing of Ur shows, was forgotten at a later 
period. They preferred to use the sign first mentioned in this article 
which being in straight lines was more in accordance with the 
character the script was actually taking. 

9. COUNTRY 

This word is expressed in different ways in Ba (322): , 

^ and $s . In Fa (451) the signs are W , 
or V , meaning hill. In Ur (418) §d , once more meaning 
country. This dual meaning of the word Jcur evidently shows 
that the country, i.e, their country, originally was mountainous. 
In MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 215) the sign stands for “lands”, 
which seems to be the original meaning of all the above signs. 
In our case anyhow it is interesting to notice that after passing 
through so many stages of development the sign reappears in 
the cuneiform script almost as it was in its original condition: ^ . 

The word Jour^ “country” was used amongst the Sumerians to 
mean their own country, while kurhur meant the foreign countries. 
kuT also meaning “other”, “different”. So kurkur properly meant 
“different” or “other countries.” This phrase also seems to come 
from the Proto-Dravidian people of MD. In Dravidian languages 
kuTukuT literally means: “ countries across ” or “ opposite 
countries”. 


10. COWS 

The sign meaning “cows” in Ur (177) is already angulai* and 
almost cuneiform: ^ . In a sealing of Ur (178) there is a 
similar sign, ^ , which seems to be its immediate ancestor. 
Yet Fr, Burrows seems to compare the latter sign with Jn (179) 
k , which is read by Prof. Langdon sig, “low”. Yet, Prof. 
Langdon himself says that the sign is found at times’ in lists of sheep. 
The Jn sign apparently stands for cows, too. It is difficult to 
imagine how this Sign can come from a pictograph of a cow. The 
MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 400) gives the link, ^ , which 
reads a, “cow”. This sign is a much conventionalized development 


1, Of. Heras, The Story of two Mohenjo JOgito SignSi Journal of the JB&nares 
Hindu University f I, No, 3, 
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of the original pictograph as may be seen wlien placed in its natural 
position, thus: ^ The body and the four legs of the animal 
are easily seen. The upper line of the body becomes the tail at the 
back and the horn in front. Over the horn an ear may be seen. 
All these additional limbs were lost in course of time, the main 
lines of the pictograph remaining only, which later became angular. 

11. OKOSSWAT 

The Jn (136) ^ is a simplified way of marking the 
original MD ( Marshall, M. D., No, 100 ) K » Tca^a, which 
means “ to cross “.end” (At the entrance of many courtyards in 
South India and Ceylon, they place a contrivance of this shape to 
prevent the cattle from entering. They call it Jca^avu at present ). 
When this sign means Ica^a^ “frontier”, “boundary”, “horizon”, it 
takes always this shape: K ( MD. Marshall, M. D., No. 102 ). 
There is still another sign of the same family K » which 
reads Tcodihade, “the beginning and the end”, 

12. DEATH 

In Ba (70) means “death, corpse”; in- Fa (17) the 
same sign stands for “corpse”, “to MU”; in Jn (271) it means 
“dead”. Assyriologists and Sumeriologists give different explana- 
tions of this sign. Why does an arrow mean “death” ? Barton 
gives this ingenious but not fuUy satisfactory explanation: “Perhaps 
it is a rude representation of a branching vein or artery. It would 
then naturally mean artery and Hood, The importance of blood to 
life (cf. Deut., 12,23 the Uood is the life) suggested livOi then by 
an extension, dwell. Perhaps- by contrast, or possibly because of a 
blending of the idea of opening with the thought of a vein, it came 
to signify die^ dead, corpse^ etc,”^ ( Words in italics are different 
meanings of the same sign ) The explanation is rather far-fetched. 

The sign from which the above sign comes is very often found 
in MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 14) and ) ’O' reads 

sa and means “ death ”, “ dead “ to die ”. It is a pictograph 
representing the funeral monument ( the stupa of the Sanskrit 
period) and the corpse under it. What appears to be an arrow is 
not an arrow. The sign for “arrow” in MD ( photo, H.neg. 4782, 
No. 1) is t » in PC J . In MD ( Marshall, M. D,, No. 55 ) 
means one. Adding the determinative of personality to this 


1, Barton, op, dt,^ II, p. 37. 

Y. Of. Heras, Mohenjo Daro, the most Importants Archaeological Bite in 
India, J, J. E,, XYI, pp. 9-10 
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sign -we have ^ ( Marshall, M. D., Ko* 32 ) which reads orvan, 
“one person”. The sign, therefore, represents a person under 
the funeral monument. This sign is already simplified in the 
MD period. It has two stages of simplification; 0 (Marshall, 
H., No. 23) and Q (Marshall, M. B., No. 536), which signs show 
the tendency to eliminate the whole monument. Finally in Jn the 
sign has already become <r 2 That this arrow-like sign is not 
originally an arrow, but orvan^ may be clearly seen in MD, 
No. 344. 


13. DWELL (To) 

Ba (287) ^ is explained as an irrigating wheel, ^ thougli 
it is difficult to explain many of the meanings of this sign, like “to 
dwell “ to take counsel ”, “ to kill ”, “ to strike down ”, “ to divide ” 
“to separate” as coming from the idea of “irrigation”. InMD 
(Marshall, M. D., PL CXYII, No. 10) this sign is found in a three 
sign compound: . The meaning of the compounding 

elements are ^ , hilavan^ “the headman”; ffl mu^u^ 
“door” or “gate” and d , which is unknown as a simple 
sign, but which seems to be part of the wall surrounding the village 
or town.^ The whole sign therefore reads : mudvMlavan, “ the 
headman of the gate ”. It is well known that in ancient times the 
town elders used to decide cases and judge at the gate of the town.® 
This is precisely the relation existing between the headman of the 
MD and the gate of the village. The Ba sign, therefore, originally 
represented the village gate only. The idea of “ dwelling” within 
the village is easily represented by it. The meanings of “ killing”, 
“turning”, “fighting of men”, “wounding”, “taking counsel”, 
“ strike down ”, “ oppressing ”, “ dividing ”, “separating”, “seizing” 
“ crushing ” are associated with the idea of headman or judge. 
Even the personal pronoun “I” may also be easily explained 
for the headman on deciding a case probably gave his view by 
saying : “ I, so and so, decide, etc.” 

14. END 

in Ba (269) means, “ end ” among other things. It is 
evidently a derived meaning from the MD (Marshall, M. D., 
No. 16) H or S which read tirpu, judgment, decree. 
Indeed the judgement or decree is the real “ end ” of the case, 

1. Barton, op. cit.^ II, p. 149. 

2. That such walls existed is known through the Eigveda^ at least at a 
later period. 

8. Gm. XXIII, 18. 
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15. EYE 

A very interesting phenomenon occurs with this sign. As a 
general rule, as said above, the round lines of the original picto- 
graphs which at times are still seen in Jn, little by little, disappear 
and become straight and angular lines. But in this case just 
the opposite happens. In Jn (182) we have the round and the 
angular forms Q — ' and <3 — . In Ur (185) it becomes still 
rounder 0 — just as the physical organ represented by the 
sign. It once more becomes half straight in Ba (406) and it is not 
fully angular again till it becomes cuneiform. Barton says that 
four scholars “ have all correctly explained the sign as the picture 
of an eye”, and he adds : “ The Egyptian (Of. EAG 206, No. 10 and 
MHP 1, No. 82), and the Chinese (EOW No, 267) formed- ideograms 
from the eye in analogous ways”.^ N evertheless, the MD sign from 
which the Sumerian sign evidently proceeds, does not seem to be a 
pictograph. It is always represented as a real arrow ^ (Marshall, 
M.D., No. 19 rndpassim). It reads Jca^, “eye”, “to see”, “vision”. 
The word in Dravidian languages etymologically means “to 
pierce ”, and in a derived way “ to see The sign, therefore, is a 
phonetic sign, for an arrow is proper for piercing : it graphically 
represents the meaning of the sound. It passed to Jn as an arrow 
just as it was in Sumer. But in Sumer the original meaning of 
Jean was long forgotten. An angular eye was after all not 
natural. They made it round, and then it became a pictograph, 
which was finally angularised once more when it become 
cuneiform. 

Ba (407) has Still another sign that means “ to see ” 
in which the sign for “ eye ” is compounded. This Sign is also 
found in Ur (243) 4$ . This sign, as some scholars rightly 
say, 'is a compound of and ^ One of the meanings 
of the latter sign is “ powerful ” in Ba. This is the original 
meaning of the sign in MD (Marshall, H., No. 84) , 

which treads otZ and means “strong”, “powerful” Therefore, 
this compound sign could read in MD valkan^ i. e., “ strong eye ”, 
or “ strong ”, “ powerful vision ” or “ to see with great per- 
fection ”, a connotation which is perhaps partly expressed in the 
following two meanings of this sign in Ba, “to recognise” and “ to 
remember” which suppose something more than simple “seeing”. 

16. FATHER 

In Ba (59) X reads i.e. “ father This sign eIso 
means “leader”, “prince”. In Ur (126) the same sign also means 

1. Barton,* op. ct^,, p. 211. 

2, Of. Barton, II, p. 212. 
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fatter In PO “ fatter’’ is expressed ty the sign ; W 
^ seems also to mean “chief” in Sumerian.® All these signs 
come from the MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 203) X which reads 
“to lead”. Applying the determinative of personality to 
this sign we shall have X or which read udayan, 

“ leader ” or “ chief ”, Prom the idea of chiefhood or leadership, 
the idea of’fatherhood naturally arose, 

17. FIELDS 

In Ba (119) WT means “ fields In Ur (61) the sign 
meaning “ fields ” is similar to this, but has slight differences, 
rrn , rm , nil * , and JUr • some scholars explain 

the sign as an enclosure, others as irrigating ditches.^ The MD 
sign (Marshall, M.D., No. 311) ||||I shows irrigating ditches only. 
Ifc is interesting to notice that both in MD and in Ba there are 
five vertical strokes in the sign. The horizontal lines of the Ba 
and Ur signs seems to have come from a certain confusion with 
the sign that means “farmer”, an occupation connected with 
fields. The Ur sign is very similar to the MD sign (Marshall, 
M.D., No. 96) ^ which reads ujavan and means "farmer”, 
which is evidently the original sign from which Ba (127) t| 
proceeds. The latter besides meaning “ farmer ” means 
“ luxuriant ”, “ plantation ”, " irrigating instrument ” which 
words directly refer to fields. It also means “.prince ” for 
the rulers both in Mohenjo Daro and in Sumer received the titles 
of farmer. Since the kings in those countries were besides 
priests, the sign also means “ priest-king In Jn (125) the sign 
for " plough ” includes also the sign for fields or farmer. 

There is Still another sign meaning “ field ” amongst many 
other meanings. It is in Ba (291) H • The sign is also 
found in Fa (283) jSi , though developed in an extraordinary 
way. In Jn. (387) S looks more like the Fa sign. Barton, 
Speculating about the origin of this sign, says : “The origin 
of the sign is difficult to discover. When we first come upon 
it in Dec. pi. l^^^ passed into an adjectival meaning. Many 
of the above meanings are also abstract. It is clear that is a very 


1, Bally Chinese and Btmerian^ Sign List, No. 27. 

2, Ibid. 

3. Codrington, Geiylm CoiM and Currenty, pi. I, No. 6 (Colombo, 1924) j 
Heras, Ghanhu Daro and its Inoriptionsy Another dU of the Indus Valley 
OuUure^ St, Xader^s College Magazine^ XXlX. p, 103. 

4. Cf. Barton, op.cit^ II, p. 66, 
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old and a mucli used sign. Probably it was a picture of a bit of 
brick ’wall.”^ 

Tbe original sign is found in MD (Marshall, M.D., No 161) 
y phonetically reading TsulamalaTc and meaning “field measure”. 
It is a phonetic sign of the family of hal, “quarter”®. Prom 
the idea of “field measuring”, it passed to mean “field” in general, 
and any other meaning which this sign has in Ba, like “as long 
as”, “side”, “cross over”, “side of a field”, “front”, “high place”, 
“deep”, boundary”, limit”, “to surround”, etc., proceed from 
the original meaning of “field measuring”. Gf. Numerals, below. 

18. FISH 

The sign of Ba (525) besides meaning “fish” has, several 
other meanings indirectly derived from it®. The sign is also found 
in Fa (347) with an extraordinary angular development. 

In Jn (199) ■<>< is simpler and (200) scarcely has 
the shape of a fish. Also in Jn (198) there are two fishes . 

The fish sign is one of the most common sign in MD, though often 
it does not sfeind for “fish” as such. There are three fidi signs: 
4 (Marshall, M.D., No. 458) min, the Fish {i.e. the Zodiacal 
constellation) Xf min, a st» or a proper name; 4 or 
4 or 4 which read also min, but represent an adjective 
“shining”, “bright, “glittering”, “illustrious”, “splendorous”. 
Other fish signs are also found in MD connected with additional 
signs for instance, 4: mlnil, “in the fish” or 4 minan a member 
of the tribe of the Minas .or i4I minanir, “the Minas”. But 
when two fishes are to be mentioned two fishes are never marked 
in the sign as in Jn, but the fish sign is preceded by the numeral, 
for instance, 411 » in min, “two fishes” (Marshall, M. D., No. 
468), or 114 m:m>, “fishes” (Marshall, H., No. 254) in general. 

19 FLAG 

In early Sumerian seals from Warka of the date of the Jn 
there is an object represented, which probably is not shown as a 
writing sign, but as a sort of totem or something alike. It is 
p . In MD (Marshall, M^D., Nos. 197,493) the sign is 
or . It reads Tw^,- “flag” and is also found in the 
compound sign ^ (Marshall, M.p., No. 556), which reads 
lco§,ih5, meaning, “the hoisting of the flag”. 

1. Barton op. cii., II, p. 162. 

2. df . Heras, Light ontheMohenjo Loro Uiddh, The New Be^iew, IV, p.lZ, 

3. Of. Barton, op. oil., II, pp. 261-2. 

4. Of. Woolley, The Devdopnmt of Sumerian Art, pi. 7., a, b, d,e and /. 
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20, Garden 

In Fa (215) stands for “garden’^ It is a pictograph, 
viz. two plants growing along a water course. The sign is also 
found in Jn (25): M • The priority of the latter sign is clearly 
seen, even putting aside the fact that Jn is prior to Fa. The 
plants are three in Jn, while in Fa there are two, which shows the 
ordinary Simplification of the sign. In MD (Marshall, H, No. 
20) the sign M has four plants and four rivulets. In Dravidian 
languages ndl means “four” and also “many”. The sign, 
therefore, means many rivulets and many plants, and therefore 
tota^ a garden. In Sumer the second meaning of four being 
unknown, they naturally were not particular about keeping four 
plants and rivulets. The former were reduced to three and the 
latter to two. Further on in Fa there were only two plants. 

21. GAEMENT 

The sign for garment @ is found both in Ur (385) and in Jn 
(390). It represents a spread piece of cloth, which was tied round 
the waist or over the left shoulder. In MD, the sign is the same : 
g GPh. M.D., 28-29, No. 7061) or 0 (Mardiall. M.D.,.No. 324). 

22. GO (To) 

Jii(83) ^ means “ to go ”, “to walk”. In MD (Marsliall, 
H., No. 329§) ^ means “ to leave A person who leaves 
necessarily must “ go ” and “ walk ”. Therefore, these two are 
secondary meanings. The reason of the meaning of the Jn sign is 
not easily found. In MD there is a phonetic reason. The signs 
I or ^ or j , of which we shall speak later, respectively 
represent “ four ”, “ three ” or “ six houses”. Therefore they will 
read : ndlvld, munvtd, or drvtd, for vid means “ house There- 
fore, the other sign turned to the opposite direction and so similar 
to* these reads “ to leave'”. They are signs belonging to the 
same phonetic family ; there are many similar phonetic families 
in the MD sign list. 


23. GOD 

Ba (13) gives # as an archaic sign meaning probably god 
Ann, who was supposed to be a prehistoric god in the Sumerian 
period.^ Other signs of Ba (13) are ^ or cuneiform modifications 

X, Of. B^dauj Sumerian Symns and Prayers, p. 13 (Philadelphia) 
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of it. Yet the former sign of Ba is not the oldest form of this Sign 
in Sumerian -writing. In Fa (8) -we find ^ in a sort of cuneiform 
shape meaning “ heaven ”, “ high ” and “ god With the mea- 
ning of “ god ” it is also found in Jn (33), but it is not used as a 
determinative of god.^ In this sense it appears in Ur (6) for the 
first time. When the number of gods increased, it was found 
necessary to place this sign as a determinative before the names of 
gods in order to avoid confusion. 

It is evident therefore that the sign originally meant “ god ” 
in general. Then it was used as a determinative keeping still its 
original meaning. Finally it was used only as a determinative. 
But what -was the origin of this sign ? 

In MD the denomination of “ god ” in general is represented 
by this sign: (Marshall, M.D., No. 1), i.e. a being with 

four hands, more powerful than man, something beyond 
human nature, an idea expressed by the word kadaml. The 
sign sometimes takes this shape : , In the tendency 

of the script to simplification the legs of this sign were finally 
marked as parting from the lower angles in continuation of the 
upper pair of arms, thus : ^ . Then turning the sign 90’’ to 

the left , we have the Ur sign. 

A similar thing happened with the sign of ^ (Ph., M.D., 

29-30, Dk, 8337) and ^ , An, the Supreme Being of MD 
(Marshall, M.D., No. 72) : arms and legs were written in continu- 
ation as one stroke only thus: X » and this was the sign 
representing Ap in Jn (a). Later on half the sign -was suppressed 
and An was represented by A In Chinese it kept the 
original form much longer ^ , 3: t A » ^ and the 
present Chinese sign ^ ®. 

24. GREAT 

The Ba (300) sign gal, “ great ”, may be easily 

followed in Fa (164) | — , Ur (107) (which sometimes 

has 5 and at times 2 and 6 strokes) and Jn (84) S— r: » to MD 

or per, “ great ”. In MD the strokes are sometimes 
repeated tvrice, or perper, “ very great ”. 

25. HARVEST 

In Jn (77) there is a sign -without meaning i> which has 
its original in MD (Marshall, M.D., Nos. 69, 175.), In MD ^ 

1. Cf. Langdou, op. dt,, p. vii 

2. Ball, op, (t<., Sign list No. 2. 

3 . Tb%^ 
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or f read arup and mean “harvest”. Once this sign is 
compounded with two other signs, thns : ^ (Marshall, M.D., 
No. 548) which reads ar^un^anir “ harvesters Accordingly^ in 
MD the above sign of Jn wonld read arupanor^ i.e. “ harvesters ”• 
Could this perhaps be the meaning of this sign ? 

26. HEAET 

The Pa (255) sign ^ means “heart”. Further develop- 
ments of this are ® and ^ (ibid.\^ The former sign in 
MD means “ in ” or “ within the house From the idea of 
“ being within ”, it naturally happened to mean “heart” when the 
system of grammatical determinatives of Mohenjo Daro was not 
continued in Sumer.^ 


27. HOUSE 

This is a meaning expressed by a number of signs : 

(a) In Ba (147) the sign means “ house It shows 
the elevation or perhaps a section of a house. In MD 
the most common sign is ft (Marshall, M.D., No. 
219) ; but ft is also found. The latter sign seems 
to be the immediate predecessor of the Ba sign. 

(b) In Jn two other signs mean “ house ” ID (357) 

and J=<1 (372). If they are placed in an upright 

position thus : 0 , ^ , one easily realizes 

that they proceed from the MD ft 

(c) The sign 0 in Ba (353) means “ totality ” and also 
“the city of Eridu”. In Ur the same sign (184) 
means “ good ” and ^ stands for place. All these signs 
proceed froni the MD sign <> which reads il and 
means “ house From this idea we may easily pass 
to the idea of a city, of totality (a self-contained unity) 
or of goodness (for it is better to be in the house 
than outside). 

(d) In Jn (408) | and | occur very often in sheep 

lists, and are also found in Proto-Elamite script. 
This sign, as Prof. Langdon admits, “ is characterstic 
of the Indus Talley Script”.® In MD it means a 
number of houses, for instance, M nalily “four 
houses ”, or 1 dn?, “ six houses It may possibly 

1. Of. Thureau Dangin, op, No. 255. 

2. Heras, The Decipherment of the Mohenjo Daro Inscriptions, 

3. Langdon, op. c^^., p. vi. 


3 
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have this meaning in Jn in connection -with sheep, 
** houses of sheep Le. stables. This sign does not 
occur any more in other Sumerian documents.^ 

(e) In Ba (365) also means “ house but it also means 
excavation ”, ** hole ”, pit ”, “ cave Very rightly 
does Mr. Ball remark that these meanings of the 
above sign seem to suggest that the primitive dwellings 
of the Sumerians were caves* But they could certainly 
not live in caves in Mesopotamia for the country is flat 
and without rocks, but caves were not infrequently 
inhabited even in the heyday of Mohenjo Daro as is 
frequently mentioned in the inscriptions.^ 

28. KID 

In Ba (80) stands for “ kid ”, lamb More plain 

are the signs of Jn (2 and 3) — O , and , which 

mean “ sheep The first of the last three signs is also found in 
MD (Ph., M.D., 28-29, No. 7820) meaning sheep too. The other 
two read uir, ‘‘life”. They are like the Egyptian -¥• In 
the early Ceylonese coins this sign is thus : ^ The 

material similarity of the three signs and the formal similarity 
of their meanings, finally had made them all to mean “ sheep ” 
in Jn. 

29. KNOW (TO) 

In Ba (6) ^ reads zu or idtl, meaning “ to know ”. In 
Ur (224) <135- means “ to know ”, and according to Ball it 
means “ to know specially ” sexually. (Cf . Mother, the Ur sign 
of which is almost the same). It is of interest to note that a 
totally similar sign in Ur (222) <3- reads la, ie. “ to divide 
Indeed in MD (Marshall, M,D., No 182) ^ reads ari, 
meaning “ to know ” and “ to divide The original meaning of 
the word and of the sign seems to have been “to divide”, an action 
which is graphically expressed by the perpendicular line dividing 
the triangle, into two halves. A division brings distinction and 
knowledge. Hence in the original proto Dravidian language both 
meanings were expressed by the same word ari. Later the r of 
ari, “to know” was made guttural and the word is now written 
afi. These two meanings are found in Ur but not in Ba, during 
which period nevertheless the sign keeps the original shape of MD. 

1 . im, 

2. Cf. for instance, Marshall, op. cit*, M.D., 21, etc. 

3, Naville VEciiture Egptieme, p. 72. 

4, Codrington, Ceylon Coins and Currency ^ pi. 1, No. 9, etc. 
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30. LIFE 

Ba (91) has A® meaning “life”. In other cases, recorded 
ibid, there are five zig-zagging lines to right, instead of three. 
They seem to represent five rivulets M (cf. FIELDS). In 
MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 37) there are instead five strokes li 
which stand for need, fields, thus : A'"" » "which represents 

nil four (or many) / canals in Hill fields, which evidently 
are the source of “life”, dvi, The sign for four or many 
is lost in Sumer and naturally the right line of the angle is made 
as long as the left one. 

31. LIGHT. 

In Jn (5) --0- stands for Light. This is the straightened 
shape of the MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 55) which means 

“sun”, el. The Egyptianhieroglyph for sun © is also a 
simplification of the MD sign. 

32. LYBE 

In Ur (29) seems to he derived from (ibid) 

and is read balag which is a lyre, or a similar musical instrument. 
It evidently comes from the MD ( Marshall, H. No. 335 ) J 
or Hi (Marshall, M. D„ No. 46). The Fa (525) sign 3i> 
or Dl which is probably given as bread, has very likely no 
other origin. 

33. MAEE (To) 

<J- is the sign of Ba (5) that means “to make”, “to do” 
(ep^u). In Jan (309) [!>■ or [D mean “to create”, “to make” 
(gar). In MD (compounded with another sign in Marshall, M.D., 
No. 129) 1> reads Jed, “to make”. In Chinese the sign 

standing for “making” or “doing” is Y 

34. MAN 

In Ba (214) -CD , among other meanings, means “man”, 
“male” and “penis”, the sign originally representing a phallus. 
There is still another sign in Ba (49) 'PJI.* meaning “man” 
in which the second element -was “mountains” (or country. Cf. 

COUNTET).^ In Jn (42) ^ means “male”, “penis”. In 

MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 49) we find the original pictograph of a 
phallus ^ , vie. a solid pedestal with the phallus erected on 
top. This Sign means only the phallus cw^ti, “linga” as 


1. Cf. Ball, op. eit., dgn list No. 4. 

2. Cf. Barton, op. eit., II, p. 23. 
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afterwards in Sanskrit; it never means the “penis’’ or “man” or 
“ male Such meanings were derived from the original one (The 
sign HD of MD is not to be confused with the above one. It 
reads “village”). 

Ba (129) has still another sign meaning “ man ” fc:! • It 
evidently represents the head of a man. In Jn (164, 165) the sign 
is found thus: fTL . This sign has not its corresponding 
sign in MD. In MD the pictograph representing “ man ” is like the 
primitive way of depicting men on the rocks of the caves by 

prehistoric man: , The idea of drawing the close-up 

portrait-like picture of a man seems to be later. In Hittite script 
man is also represented this way.^ 

35. MOUNTAINS 

In Ba (227) I> has 33 different meanings. SomO 
scholars think that itTepresents a wedge. Barton maintains that 
it is the representation of a “peg”, which is one of the meanings. 
From this idea, according to him, several other meanings have been 
derived. His surmise does not seem to be correct after the study of 
the Mohenjo Daro script. Putting this sign in an upright position, 

we shall have . This Sign or the one similar to it 4 (Marshall, 

M. D. No. 66) read ko and mean “mountain”, “excellence”, 
greatness”, “height”. Similar to this sign is MD (Marshall, M. D. 
No. 54) AM which reads mala, “mountains” and which 
has been found in seal 259, U, 11426 of Ur.® Later on this sign was 
marked with curved lines thus: ^ or on the punch 

marked coins of India® and on the cast coins of India and Ceylon.® 
Down to the times of the Yallabhis of Sauragtra this sign appeared 
on Indian coins.® 

Similar development took place in Jn (170) or simply 

in Ba (322) or which stand for caves and 

mountains. Ball pointedly remarks that “the character suggests 
that the Sumerian writing was not originally invented in Babylonia, 
which is not a hilly country, but in some mountainous region of 
the further East”®. In the MD inscriptions indeed very often 
mountains are being mentioned (Marshall, M. D. No. 20). 

Hrozu’y, Inscriptions EitHtes Eicroglyphiques, pp. 25, 28, 34, etc, 

2. Woolley, Ur Gemtery^ I, p. 355; II, pi. 210. 

3. Of. Prasad, The Silver Pmch^marhed Goins, pis. I and II. 

4. 0f,’Rap8on, Gatalogm of Goins of the Andhra Dynasty, pis. II, III, IV. 

etc. 

5. Oodrington, op, dt, pi. I, 

6. Ball, op. ciU, pp. ix-x. 
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36. MIDDLE 

Dr (62) has several signs which, may be reduced to this: 
r-Q- , the inner space being filled up with strokes or dots. It 
apparently means “to do”, “to make”, “to act”; but I cannot explain 
these meanings; unless they immediately refer to an “intervener” 

or “go-between”, for the MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 253) ijl or 

^ mean “middle”. The PC ^ and the Chinese [|] also 
mean “middle”. 


37. NUMERALS 

1. In Ur (Nnm. A) 7^ means one. It is evident that 

the sign is the same as the MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 180) 1' , 

orvan, “one person”. The original meaning on account of the 
determinative of personality A being forgotten, (Of. Person 
(one) and Death), it means “one” only in the early Ur period. In 
Jn the determinative of personality does not appear^: — ■ 
means “one”; but at the same time D also means “one”. 
The latter remained the ordinary figure for numerals in Sumer. 
In MD (Marshal, M.D., No. 168) I is always “one”, and also in PC. 

2. In Jn (41) means “two”. The same sign with the 

same meaning is found in Pa (-90). In MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 
174) II . 

3. means “three” in Jn (57) and Fa (133). Ill 
is the corresponding sign in MD (Mai’Shall, M. D., No. 30). 

4. In Fa (91) ZZI stands for this numeral. A similar 
II is also found in MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 74); but 
sometimes also the sign 111 occurs. Yet this sign does not 
always mean “four”. Sometimes it has a phonetic meaning, for 
ndZ means “four” and “good” in Dravidian languages. 

J. Prof. Langdon has already noticed the similarity between 
the MD sign ) (MarshaU, M. D., No. 36) and the Sumerian 
sign C » which finally becomes < and < C in 

Sumerian reads suS and means one-sixth. The same sign means 
one-fifth in Elam. These fractions do not exist in Dravidian 
languages. Hence only means “one-fourth”, “a quarter”. 

In point of fact ) is one quarter of the circle : 0 . It reads 
Teal in MD, and phonetically it means, “foot”, “stone”, “forest”, 

1. Marshall, op. ctf., U, p. 443, Nos. 153 and 162. 

2, Thurean-Dangin, sm V origine de I’ EcrUure Gundforme, 

No. 257. 
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‘‘pillar’s etc. This seems to be the original meaning of this sign, 
according to its geometrical significance. The other meanings of 
Elam and Sumer were given to the sign as a secondary meaning 
in relation to the system of reckoning of those countries. (The 
opposite sign of MD C should not be confused with the 
Sumerian and Elamite sign 3 . This sign in MD reads the 
opposite of hal, i.e. lah and means to “rise”)* With the sign 3 
in MD innumerable phonetic combinations are formed, many of 
which were afterwards lost in Sumerian, for they could not be 
made in their modified language. Thus : 

5 halak^ “union” 

X kalalahi “stone weapon” 

U, kalamalak, “fleldmeasure” 

S alukalamalakula “the grazing ground of 
the troubled union” 

5. In Ea (135) and in Jn (65) stands for five. This 

is also practically always the sign meaning “five” in MD Vi* 
(Marshall, M.D., No. 157). The sign lHH only once or twice 
means five (Marshall, M.D., No, 346). Otherwise they are the 
rivulets of cultivated lands, and therefore mean “fields”, nd^, 

6. in Pa (134) and iii in MD (Marshall, M.D,, No, 

249). Only once it has a phonetic value, meaning “side”. In 
Jn (65) it is marked thus : . 

8. In MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 419) this numeral is 

expressed by )) efu^ eight, which sometimes phonetically 
means “to reach”. I have not come across this sign in Sumerian 
but it is found in PC thus : A - It reads pa. In Jn (75) 
we find > which is not used as a numeral, but with 

phonetic value only. In MD !j|| meaning eight occurs only 
once or twice (Marshall, M.D., No. 71). 

9. In Jn (64) and in MD (Marshall, M.D., No. 273) ES5 
means nine. 

38. OFFSPRING 

In Ur (248) means “mother”. The same sign is also 
found with cmwed lines in Ur (413) : B . In Jn (346) the sign 
is also similar : B or B. • they mean “offspring”. In MD 
(Ph., M.D., 28-29, No. 6837) the sign is more significant ^ or 
S' . It means “offspring”, “to produce”. This seems to be 
the real pictograph, in which one or two stems are seen protruding 
from the central depression of the figure. 

Ba (169) “prince”, “king” is a compound sign of the 

above sign. The two elements are ■ “great” and aA 
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“offgpring’^ ‘ px’Ogeny’\ Literally, therefore the sign reads “great 
progeny”, and therefore in a derived sense it means “king”. 

39. PALISADE 

In MD (Marshall. M.D., No. 333) > means “palisade”, 

“fence”, metu. This sign is found placed between sheep in some 
early Sumerian seals : ‘“I 

40. PLANTATION 

In Ba (467) 0 means “a plantation”. In Fa (365) <e> 
means “a garden”. A similar unidentified sign is found in Dr 
(267). In MD (Marshall, M.D..'No. 183) ^ reads “garden”, 
plantation”. 

41. PEAYER 

Among the early rare signs Ba (593) [>! is of special interest. 
It reads g<z, meaning “request” and “prayer”. It also reads 
sil^ or sila meaning a measure of capacity. Jn (301) 1>I is the 

ancestor of the above sign. The corresponding sign in MD 
(Marshall, M.D., No. 540) is ^ which reads hon, “king”, 
“lord”. This idea naturally was the origin of the idea of 
“requesting” or “praying”, an action which is done before the king. 
Moreover, requesting or praying is in order to obtain something. 
This something must therefore be possessed by the person 
prayed to. Hence the idea of “measure”. It is therefore beyond 
all doubt that the meaning of the Jn and Ba periods are derived 
from the meaning of the MD sign. As regards the sign itself, the 

MD is a compound of ^ ho, “mountain” and the deter- 
minative of personality : | I . reads hon, king. Now this 

sign in Sumer still retains the additional determinative slightly 
changed in Jn, though the system of determinatives was not in 
vogue while the language itself was changed. 

42, PRINCE 

Ba (112) can scarcely be recognised as a chair or a 
throne, and as such it means “high”, “lord” or .“king”. In fact 
Barton does not want to recognise a chair in it, and thinks that the 
sign is a compound of two pictures / — '•§, which he thinks to be a 
hand holding a sceptre (116) the other being a boat with sails.^ 
As a matter of fact this blending of two signs does not seem to 
have taken place according to the opinion of scholars. When 
comparing this sign with its predecessors, one sees clearly that the 
sign is a chair. For though in Fa (530) the shape of the chair is 

1, Wooley, Sumerian Art^ pi. 67, c. 

2. Barton, ojp. cii., p. 61. 
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not easily discoverable, yet, in Ur (29^) the original chair or throne 
clearly appears, It reads en, “lord"’, “noble** **lordship**. 

In Jn (317) nf^ the chair is not so clear. It means the same. 
But in MB (Marshall, M.D., No. 544) the original pictograph 
^zzzzzji doubtlessly appears. Sometimes it appears in an ab- 
breviated form thus : h (Marshall, M.D., El. CXVI, No. 22), 
hdn, *‘Mng’*, “prince** specially in compound signs like this ; ^ 

Tcolikon, the king of the Kdlis^\ 

There is Still another sign in Ur (194) ^ \^hich has the 

meaning of ‘‘authority’*, “superior** or “commanding** (Of. Ur 
(195),), though the corresponding cuneiform sign is not given by 
Fr. Burrows. This sign does not exist in MD, but its two com- 
ponents do exist in the MD script; In MD [> read hei and 
means “to make** (Gf. To MAKE). If the perpendicular stroke of 
this sign is suppressed, we shall have )> , the phonetic value of 

which will be obtained by eliminating the initial consonant of heL 
> therefore will read ei, which means “arm**, “weapon** and 
particularly “arrow**. The opposite sign <] has not a different 
meaning in MD. Now in Ba (336) ]> means “a cutting instru- 
ment** and consequently “cutting** (origin of sign is uncertain 
according to Barton^), while <C means “to raise arms**, “to fight** 
in Jn (270). Both meanings are developments of the original 
MD meaning. Therefore, ^ would mean “arms** in plural, 
and hence in a derived meaning any person having under 
him or her arms, or soldiers. In MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 
426) we have the sign ^ which reads eikeior and means 
“people holding arms’*. Ur (196) is very similar. It means “to 
protect**, “to take**, “to capture** in Ba (332) which are all effects 
caused by those who hold arms. Similar Ba(330) ^ which 
in MD would mean “people of arms”, means “to oppress”, to 
trouble”, “to destroy**, “to ruin**, “oppression”, “fetter”, etc., all 
meanings derived from the first MD meaning. Even the MD sign 
for “farmer” ujavan, which is used as a title of the kings, seems 
to come from ^ 

43. PUDENDA 

In Ba (9) means “pudenda mulieris”. Also in Ba 

(497) 1> means “pudenda”, in general, and derivately, 

“nakedness”. In Fa (270) also means “pudendum” with a 
special reference to men and animals. In Ur (397) [> stands 
for “woman” and for anything that is “womanish**. Also in Jn 
(302) means “pudendnm**, “female**, “woman”. The origin 


1. Barton, op. cit, II, p, 176. 
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of thin sign seems to be the sign A which originally in MD 
means ‘‘half*’ and phonetically “to know”; this meaning was 
afterwards gnalified “to know sexually”. (Of. To KNOW) In 
MD there is no sign for pudenda mulieris. There is nevertheless 
a sign _y (Ph., M. D., 28-29, No. 6500) which reads bayirr he. 
^Vomb”, “belly”, “to be born”. From this sign the Chinese 
sign mu, * mother” seems to come,^ 

44. QUEEN 

In Ba (499) G means “sister”, “lady” and “princess*’. 
In Ur (401) stands for “a goddess”. In Jn (305) ^ means 
“queen”. This is also the meaning of the MD (Ph., M. D., 30-31, 
No. 12621’*) sign K (Of. Woman). 

45. RAIN 

In MD rain is expressed by the sign (Marshall,, 

BT., No. 76) which has its parallels in Chinese A yil (modern 
Chinese H ) and in Sumerian ® e-ga, “overflow”, 
“flood”. A similar sign is Sumerian 1| gig, ge, means 
“dark”, “black”, “night”. Also ^ Ba (380) means 

“dark”, “darkness”. It is evident that all these signs are inter- 
related and indeed darkness is always produced by a heavy 
rain. Therefore, the original sign was the sign for rain. The 
meaning of “darkness’’ seems to be a second or derived meaning. 
In MD (Marshall, M. D., No 1) there is a special sign for darkness, 
which sign was originally the same and was slightly 
modified by adding the sign of the “high sun” attached to the sky, 
in order to show that the sign dbes not mean “to rain”, but a 
phenomenon related to light, L e. “darkness”. 

46. STAR 

Ba (13) means “star”. It is absolutely like the sign 
or determinative of god, though apparently in the beginning they 
were different. Elsewhere we have explained the origin of the 
determinative of god (Of. GOD). In MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 79) 
star is expressed by the sign ^ min, for in Dravidian 
languages both “fish” and “star’’ proceed from the root mm, “to 
glitter”. Perhaps later on the sign S was marked thus: and. 

afterwards the other two lines were added< while the lines* 


1. Ball, op, dt, p. 30* 

2. Ball, op, cit p, 28 and Sign List, No, 69, 
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representing the fish were omitted as haying no meaning at all 
in Sumerian* 

But besides, this Sumerian sign for star also means “ear of 
corn”. Barton says that the reason of this meaning may be 
because the ear of corn “ was the symbol of the god Nidaba 
If that were so symbols of other gods would also be meant by this 
sign. In point of fact the reason should also be looked for in MD, 
where the “ ear of corn ” also means “ ray of light ”, “ illustrious ” 
(Marshall, M. D., No. 148) for both ideas are expressed by the word 
hadir in Dravidian languages. Since the star has ray of light and 
lustre, it also finally became to mean “ ear of corn 

47. STATUE 

1 

In Ur (90) means “ statue In r sealing of Ur 

{{bid) the sign is simpler and more primitive : Sumeri- 

ologists cannot easily explain this sign. This sign does not exist in 
MD. Yet its two compounding elements exist there. ^ means “to 
see ” or “ vision ”, and the sign ^ means “ a person The sign 
therefore literally means : the vision (or appearance) of. a person, 
{e, a statue. The sign is doubled, for plural of majesty was 
always used for prominent persons and statues were certainly not 
made of ordinary people, but only of kings, governors, priests, etc. 

48. STONE (Inscribed) 

In Ba (71) — # means stone. The same sign is used in Jn 
(6). In MD the sign is absolutely the same, but turned to the 
other side. This position does not seem to the original one. For 
the natural position would be f , being a pillar and the inscription 
erected on top of it. This sign, as well as others, shows that there 
was an earlier stage in MD writing, 

49, STRAIOHT (To be) 

In the Jn period (18) ^ means “ to be straight”. In its 

vertical original position f is found in MD (Marshall, M. D., 
No. 16). 

50. STRONG 

The Jn (144) reading tui has a number of meanings. “ One 
who throws down or overthrows mountains, buildings, etc. ”, 
^ man ”, “ male ”, “ strong drink ”, etc. In MD (Marshall, M. D., 
No. 84), the sign ^ reads vah i.e. “ strong”. Evidently, all the 


1. Barton, op. ctt p. 13. 
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above meanings are derived from this. This sign is found in some 
compound signs, for instance, ^ vdlil, strong house ”, i.e. 
“ fort C>C mlkeii “ to make strong ”, “ to strengthen ” and X. 
valal “strong man”. Also in MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 404) this 
sign is found with the little addition which always reads il placed 
inside it, thus : , which reads valil^ i.e. “not strong”, and 

therefore, “weak”. In Sumer the sign is fonnd in a simplified 
“way : A ^ Also in Ba (527). This evident origin of the sign 
shows that the explanation of Barton^ that it represented originally 
the setting sun is not correct. 


51. SUN 

Ba (337) means > “sun”, ‘day”, “bright”. AllAssyrio- 
legists agree that this sign originated in a picture of the rising 
sun.^ The original picture removing the angles of the later 
script, should be 5 . In Ur (197) 5> also means “sun” and 

“light”. But in Ur (178) we find already ^ , which is a sign 

half angular and half round. The fully round form 5 is found 
in Jn (171), though the angular form is also found. It means 
“sun”, “light” and also “day”. The sign 3 in MD (Marshall, 
M.D., No. 145) means “the waning moon”; while the opposite 
i. stands for the “waxing moon”. Since the period of the 
waning moon is the period during which light increases, the sign 
afterwards happened to mean “light” and consequently “sun”. It 
may be noticed that the original signs 3 and C are still 
used in some modern calendars with exactly the same meaning 
as in the MD period. 

52. TEMPLE 

In Ba (301) # means “sanctuary”, “something set apart”, 
iji also has a religions significance. It stands for a “perio- 
dical festival”. A similar sign HUH means “the place of a 
festival” in Ur (298). In Jn (354) we have ^ and -fr . And 
in MD (Marshall, M. D., No. 227) 3^ hdvil, “temple”, which 
evidently is a pictograph of a house to which all the streets lead. 
Such a house could only be the temple which was usually built 
in the centre of the cities. All the other meanings are derived. 

53. THINK (To) 

Ba (77c) *0- means “to think”, “to remember”, “to under- 
stand”. The corresponding MD sign is \!/ , which means “to 


1. Ball, op. Sign List, No. 42. 

2. Barton, op. dt^ p. 263. 

3. Of. Barton, op. cit.^ II, p. 178, 
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think”, “to meditate”, “to calculate”, “to count”. In Egyptian 
1!) means “to calculate”. But this sign in Ba {Hid) also means 
“road” whicli meaning is not easily explained. Apparently, in 
the Ba sign two signs have been amalgamated : one is ^|j| “to 
think” and other , which is also found in MD (Marshall, 
M. D,, No. 418) and reads adir, i. e., “road”, “path”. 

54. WAGON 

In Jn (363) CD- means “wagon”. It is a house drawn 
by animals (Of. HOUSE). In MD “wagon” is T (Marshall, 
H., No. 94). 

55. WOOD 

In Ba (258) □ means a “piece of wood”. Thus in Jn 
[405) cj or a stand for wooden objects. In MD (Marshall, 
H., No. 105), DDD are logs of wood. 

The cases of script development explained in the preceding 
pages cannot be mere coincidence, for they are too many and too 
striking for being so. On many occasions the Sumeriologista 
cannot explain the reason of the meaning of some signs and this 
may be explained perfectly well after knowing the MD list of 
signs. The explanation is occasionally phonetic, at times also 
pictographic. There cannot be any doubt at present that the 
greatest number of signs of the Sumerian script owe their origin 
to the Mohenjo Daro writing. 

Prof. Ball after studying the Sumerian and Chinese afSnities 
in respective scripts of these two nations, suggests that perhaps 
the Chinese and Sumerians came from an original stock in Central 
Asia.^ We have also referred to en passant to some Chinese 
similarities. Prom the premises exposed hitherto we do not dare 
to draw any ethnographical conclusion. But this certainly do we 
state that both the Sumerian and Chinese writing proceed at least 
in their greatest portion from the Mohenjo Daro script of the 
Proto Indian people. 

H. Hbras, S.J. 


1, Bartoa op. p. x, note 1. 



THE STHANIKAS AND THEIR HISTORICAL 
IMPORTANCE 

1. ANTIQUITY AND IMPORTANCE OP THE 
OPPICE OF STHANIKA 

TKe earliest Mstorical mention of tlie importance of the 
Sthanikas is in the Arthasdstra of Kantalya. Whatever may be 
the use to which the root §(hd (denoting place, position, station, 
etc.)> from which is derived the word sthdnika, is put by classical 
writers,^ it is only when we come to the time of Kantalya 
(321-300 B. C,) that we have definite evidence of the important 
position held by the Sthanikas in the civil administration of the 
State. Kantalya nses the words sthdna, sthaniya^ and sthdniJca 
in different contexts, bnt generally in connection with an office or 
place. The word sthdna is nsed by him while explaining the 
question of war and peace and neutrality, thus r*—** 
(keeping quiet), dsana (withdrawal from hostility), and upek^ana 
(negligence) are synonymous with the word dsana (neutrality).”® 

This, however, is not the primary meaning of the words 
sthdna and sthdnika, Kantalya speaks of a sthdniya in the sense 
of a fortress. “ There shall be set up a sthdmya (a fortress of that 
name) in the centre of eight hundred villages, a drondmukha in 
the centre of four hundred villages, a khdrvdfika in the centre of 
two hundred villages, and a sanghrahana in the midst of a 
collection of ten villages.”® 


1, Mr, K. S. Shiva Eao of Puttur (S. K.), whose interesting paper in 
Kannada, entitled Sthdnika-prajndnay a copy of wbicli is with me, 
gives some examples of the use of the root sthd (which with the tense 
lyut and the suffix than gives ns the word sthdnika) from early times, 
e. g.-, Bg Veda (mandala 1, ad. 2, sutra 7), Satapatha Brdhmana (pr. 1, 
va. 1) Panini, Amarasimha, Halayudha, etc. While these examples 
no doubt establish beyond doubt the use of the word sthdna in contexts 
denoting position, place, dignity, etc., they do not help us to elucidate 
the position held by the Sthanikas in the Hindu State. This part of 
Mr. Shiva Kao’s paper shows signs of much industry, hut the latter 
part is devoid of any historical value. B. A.S. 

2, I am aware of the fact that some scholars would place Kautelya’s 
work anywhere between the second and sixth century A.D, — ^B.A.S. 

3, Kantalya^ Arthasdstra^ Bk. II. Ch. I. 46, p. 44. (Shama Sastry’s 
ed. 1924) 
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Perliaps Kautalya uses the word sthantya here in the sense 
it was used by Manu, who tells us that the word sthdnaJca means 
the pickets of soldiers commanded by a trusted officer placed in 
the midst of two, three, five, or hundred villages. Both Manu 
and Kautalya, therefore, are inclined to associate the words 
ethdnaha^ sthdnlya^ with an important office, but attached to the 
military department. 

Indeed, Kautalya further associates the word sthdnlya with a 
prominent civil office as well, as is shown in the following 
context “ In the cities of aangrahana^ droxidmuTclia^ and 
sthdnlya^ and at places where districts meet, three members 
acquainted with Sacred Law {dharmasthas) and three ministers of 
the king {amdtyas) shall cany on the administration of justice.”^ 

This is not all. The most conclusive proof of the official 
status of a Sthanika is seen in those passages in the Arthdsdstra in 
which a SthSnika is always classed together with a Gopa, both 
being endowed with definite civil and criminal duties. Thus, for 
instance, while dealing with the formation of villages, Kautalya 
states the following : — Superintendents, accountants, Gopas, 
Sthanikas, veterinary surgeons {amJcasthas)^ physicians, horse- 
trainers, and messengers shall also be endowed with lands, which 
they shall have no right to alienate by sale or mortgage.”® 

The duties of the officials called Gopa and Sthanika are enumer- 
ated thus in the Arthasdstra : — “It is the duty of gopa, village 
accountant, to attend to the accountant of five or ten villages, as 
ordered by the Collector-General”^. This does not end the work 
of the Gopa. He was to set up the boundaries of villages, number 
plots of grounds as cultivated, uncultivated, plains, wet lands, 
gardens, vegetable gardens, fences, forests, altars, pastoe grounds, 
roads, register gifts, sales, charities, remission of taxes, and he was 
to number houses as tax-paying and non-tax-paying, and do quite 
a lot of work pertaining to the sphere of the Eevenue Collectors.® 

Turning to the Sthanikas we find the following in the 
Arthasdstra: — “Likewise {i. e,, like a Gopa) Sthanika, district 
officer, shall attend to the accounts of one-quarter of the 
kingdom.” ® 


4. Maww, VIL 114, p. 234. (S.B.E.) 

5. Kaufalyay ibid, Bk. III. Oh. I. 148, p, 167. 

6. Ibid, Bk. II. Ok I. 47, p. 46. 

7. Kautalya, op. cit, Bk. II. Oh. XXXY. 142, p. 158. 

8. Ibid, pp, 158-159. 

9. Ibid, p. 159. 
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Then, again, in a later context Kantalya classifies tlie Gopas 
and the Sthanikas thus: — “A Gopa shall keep the accounts of ten 
households, t^venty households, or forty households. He shall 
not only know the caste, gotra, the name, and occupation of both 
men and women in those households, but also ascertain their 
income and expenditure 

The Sthanikas and the Gopas were to he in direct touch with 
the Manager of Charitable Institutions. “The Managers of Charitable 
Institutions shall send information (to Gopa or Sthanika) as to any 
heretics (pa§aii^a) and travellers arriving to reside therein.’’ 

But the State did not give unlimited authority to the Gopas 
aud the SthanikaS; nor did it completely trust them in financial 
matters. This accounts for the fact that supervisors and spies 
were placed over the Gopas and the Sthanikas. In one context 
while dwelling on the duties of the Revenue Collectors, — such as 
the Gopas and the Sthanikas essentially were — , Kautalya lays down 
the following:- “In those places which are under the jurisdiction 
of Gopa and Sthanika, Commissioners (agrade^trali) specially 
deputed by the Collector-General shall not only inspect the work 
done and means employed by the village (Gopa) and district 
(Sthanika) officers, but also collect the special religious tax as hali 
Q)ali ^ragraham Tatryulii)!^ 

Then immediately afterwards Kautalya says that “Spies, under 
the guise of householders {gvhangatika^ cultivators), who shall be 
deputed by the Collector-General for espionage, shall ascertain the 
validity of the accounts (of the villa Gopa and district [Sthanika] 
ojBGicers) regarding the fields, houses, and families of each village^ 
the area and output of produce regarding fields, right of ownership 
and remission of taxes with regard to houses and the caste and 
profession regarding families.”^® 

Tinder the pradeHt'^aJi or Commissioners, the Gopas and the 
Sthanikas had to do the policing of the country as well. For 
Kautalya informs us that “A Commissioner with his retinue of 
Gopas and Sthanikas shall take steps to find out external thieves? 
and the officer in charge of a city (ndgaraha) shall, under the 
circumstances sketched above, try to detect internal thieves inside 
fortified towns.”^^ 


10. IHi, Bk. II Ch. XXXVI. p. 160. 

11. Kautalya, op, dt^ p. 161. 

12. Ihidip, 169. 

13« Ihidi p. 159. 

14. Ibid^ Bk. IV. Ch. VI. 217, pp. 244-246. It is iu this sense of a 
protector that the word Gopir is used in the Jtmagadh inscription of 
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The conclusion deducible from the above statements in the 
Arthasdstra are the following:-^ 

1. That a Sthanika, like his colleague Qopa, was always 
entrusted with an important office in the civil administration; 

2. That he was generally a District Officer;^^ 

3. That his duties were generall^^ those pertaining to the 
collection of revenue; 

4. That sometimes in the capacity of a District Officer he 
had to do the work of a police officer as well; and 

5. That Commissioners were most often placed over both the 
Gopas and the Sth^nikas. 

While, therefore, the official status of a Sthanika is thus 
proved beyond doubt in the Arthasdstra^ nowhere is the 
word Sthanika ever associated with a community or a 
caste. What is more important is that Kautalya does not 
make Sthanikas exclusive managers and trustees of temples 
and temple lands. Moreover, there is another detail 
mentioned above to which attention may be drawn. Kautalya 
explicitly states that, as we have seen just now, the Sthanikas and 
the Gopas, were to be endowed with lands, but that these lands 
could not be alienated or mortgaged by them. 

In these two details, that pertaining to the alienation of 
endowed lands by sale or mortgage, and that relating to the 
exclusively revenue character of the Sthanikas, later historical 
practice completely transgressed earlier legal precept. The 
association of a Sthanika with an important office continued to exist 
ages after Kautalya ; but whereas formerly a Sthanika was connected 
with the collection of revenue, in later historical times, a Sthanika 
was entrusted more with the managership of the lands around 
temples and with similar duties of trustees which were not entirely 
devoid of a financial tinge. This was inevitable in the course of 
the evolution of the Hindu State. For both the Hindu State and 
society had considerably altered since the days of Kautalya; and with 
the ever-growing demands of the State, need was naturally felt for 
appointing separate officials to look after the revenue (and police) 
work, while the Sthanikas were charged with the duty of controll- 
ing temples, temple lands, and the like. But whether in the age 


Skaudagupta (6tli century A.D,) — d^esu vidJidya goptfi/it 
samcMayumdsa.^^ Fleet, Oorj), Ins. Ind. III. Gu%sta Ins., pp. 59, 62, 
15. The Sthanika or District OflBceris tobe distinguished from the Chief 
of a District (xdsttaiTi/uhhyc^ mentioned by Kautalya in a later context 
im Bk. IX. Ch. HI. 347, p. 376, 
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of Kantalya or in later times^ the Sthanikas never formed a caste or 
community by themselves. Indeed, Kautalya does not tell us 
anywhere to which community. the Sthanikas belonged. Porto 
him they were merely officials recruited evidently from the 
highest classes of society. It seems to us that it was only in our 
own times that the Sthanikas were classified under the denomin- 
ation of a caste, more by the machinations of those who were 
divided from the StMnikas by religious tenets, rather than by any 
conscious and deliberate attempt on the part of the StMnikas to 
style themselves as a caste. To understand the validity of our 
statement, we shall review the position of the Sthanikas in later 
times, basing our remarks mostly on the innumerable stone and 
copper-plate inscriptions, the value of which can never be over- 
estimated, supplemented to some extent by notices of StMnikas 
in literature. 

2. BIFPERENCE BETWEEN THE STHiNIKAS AND 
OTHERS CONNECTED WITH TEMPLES 

But before we proceed to cite epigraphic and literary evidence 
in regard to the position of the Sthanikas, it is desirable that we 
should differentiate the Sthanikas from others who held similar 
positions but without the powers and privileges of the former. 
These others were the Goravas, the TammadigaJ, the Saiva temple 
servants, the Nambis, and others about whose duties and inferior 
position in Hindu society we have ample evidence in epigraphs. 

(a) THE GOEAVAS WEEE NOT THE SAME 
AS STHANIKAS 

The word Gurava or Gorava is a tadbhava of the Skt. guru+ 
a^i meaning the Foot used in the honorific sense like pada in 
Sanskrit/® The idea underlying the word Gorava, therefore, 
seems to be the following — ^That a Gorava was one who was “at the 
feet of the Guru or Lord*' in a temple. This meaning is hy no 
means identical with that of the word SthSnika which, as we have 
seen, connotes dignity, office, place, etc. However, the position 
held by Goravars and Sthanikas sometimes coincided. The 
earliest reference to the Goravar is in one of the Sambhukallu 
temple stone inscriptions found at Udayavara, the ancient capital 
of the Alupas in Tuluva (mod. South Kanara). We have fully 
described the importance of this record while delineating the 
history of the Tuluva country. The last two lines of this record 


16. E^^aphia Oamaticat II. No. 5, p. 3, and ihid^ p. n, (1) 
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end ^m’-^Sahala-Sri-dlgal Qoravar, These Goravars, therefore, 
•who were at the feet of the hovdi {Srl-algal) of the temple of 
Udayavara, had already become well known in the reign of the 
Alnpa king Maramma Alvarasar, who reigned in A. D. 575.^’^ 

The Goravars are also mentioned in inscriptions found at 
Sravana Belgola. These records have been assigned to A.D, 700. 
One inscription relates that Tirthada Goravadigal (or the Goravar, 
guru of the tlrtha or holy place), having observed the vow (ended 
his life). Another records the same fact concerning Ullikkal- 
goravadigal of the same date/® A third epigraph also of the same 
date relates that Gunasena Guravar of Kottara, the disciple of Moni 
(Matini?) Gnravar of Agali died in the orthodox manner.^® And 
a fourth one assigned also to the same date records the death 
of Dhanigiakuttarevi Guravi, the female disciple of Perumalu 
Guravadigal/^ 

From the above records the following conclusions may be 
drawn: — First, the word Goravar was connected with a tlrtha or 
a holy place. Secondly, females obviously “at the feet of the 
Lord ” in such holy places, were called Guravis. And, finally, the 
term Goravar, or Guravar, was applied to Jainas as well, as the 
name Gunasena Guravar clearly proves. 

Of these the first conclusion concerning the association of a 
tlrtha with a Goravar is borne out by later records, one of which 
(dated Saka 872==^ A. D. 949-950) asserts that the Goravars managed 
the sthana,^^ This is further substantiated by another inscription 
dated A.D. 814 which makes a Gorava ruler of a sthana.^^ In an 
inscription dated A. D. 950 a Goravar is made the manager of a 
temple.®^ These facts, it may be presumed, are sufficient to 
justify the identity of the Goravars with the Sthanikas. 

But on a closer examination this identity vanishes. It is true 
that so far “ ruling a sthana ” was concerned, both the Goravars 
and the Sthanikas held an identical office. Both were priests 
(attached mostly to Saiva temples), and both were concerned with 


17. Saletore, Ancient Kamataha I. pp. 82, 176, 386. 

18. E. 0, II. p. 3. 

19. Ibid, No. 6, p. 3. 

20. & 21. E. 0. 11. nos, 7-8, p. 3. 

22. EjcigrapTiia Indka, VI, p. 66, and ibid, n. (7) 

23. VII. p. 200 seq, 

24. F. 0, III, Md. 41, p. 42. For other examples, see E. I., XII, p. 290; 
Irdim Antiquary, XTS.,y.271y E. L, XIX, p. 150; E. G, IX. Ht. 

110, p. 112. 
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duties pertaining to temples. But throughout Karnataka history the 
Goravaa haye never been confounded with the Sthanikas. In the 
first place, these latter, as we shall prove later on in the course of 
this paper, had definite social status which was denied to the 
Goravars. Secondly, while the Goravars no doubt were, like the 
Sthanikas, sometimes said to “ rule a sthma ”, they were never 
entrusted with elaborate duties concerning the ownership of lands 
which were associated only with the Sthanikas. And, finally, the 
State in Karnataka, especially in the fourteenth century and after, 
invariably assigned to the Sthanikas a place in the civil adminis- 
tration of the country which was never given to the Goravars. 
These considerations, therefore, make it impossible for us to 
identify the Goravars with the Sthanikas.^^ 

As to how the Goravars came to claim the lordship of sthanas^ 
it is not possible to say at the present stage of historical research. 
We can only suggest, however, that in- the early days of struggle 
between Brahmanism and its rival creeds like Buddhism and 
Jainism — the leaders and priests of which were certainly not 
always diuwn from the Brahman community-, those associated 
with the ownership of holy places, on the decline of the non- 
Brahmanic religions in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
naturally became “ the rulers of the sthanas ”, when these latter 
passed into the hands of the Hindus. Such transference of office 
is not unknown to the history of southern and western Indie. We 
shall see later on in the course of this paper, that the Sthanikas 
themselves in comparatively recent times were dispossessed of 
their rights, privileges, and lands by their rivals the Vai^navites in 
certain parts of southern India» And we have shown elsewhere 
that the Jainas were driven from the predominant position they 
had held in western India, their lasadis having been converted 
into Hindu temples, and in Some instances, the pedestals of Jaina 
images being used for Hindu gods ! It is not improbable, there- 
fore, that in the early^ages when Hinduism succeeded in ousting 
rival religions, the priests of the latter, on their promising allegi- 
ance to the Hindu gods, were permitted to continue as “rulers of 
stMnas^\ which had definitely passed into the hands of the 
Hindus. These are no douht conjectures; but what appears 
certain is that, notwithstanding the identity of the office of “ rulers 
of the s^Mnas” which the Goravars and the Sthanikas held, these 


25. In. view of these facts, my identification of the Goravas with the 
Sthanikas (A. K, I.pp., 80, 90, n (1), 385) is to be rectified.— B.A*S. 

26. Read my Mediceval Jainism^ Bombay. 
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latter were never considered to be the former, especially in 
Karnataka and the Tamil land where, as mnnerons epigraphs 
amply prove, the Sthanikas had definite duties, privileges, and 
powers which were never given to the Goravars.^^ 

(b) THE STHANIKAS WERE NOT THE SAME 
AS THE TAMMApIGAL 

There is another class of minor temple servants whose position 
outwardly resembled that of the Sthanikas. These were the 
Tammadigal or attendants on the temple images. The term 
Tammadigal, like the term Gorava, is of some antiquity. Two 
Stone records found at Kammarahalli, Gu^d.^upet taluka, Mysore 
State, and assigned by Rice to A.D. 750, speak of Gupasagara 
Tamma^i of AralUr-gapavali, to whom the Twelve (representatives) 
of Aritir made over certain grants of villages (named).^® 

It seems as if we are to infer from the above example that a 
Tammadigal, like a Gorava and a Sthanika, was “ a ruler of the 
st'hana^\ But there is definite evidence to prove that the 
Tammadigal were not the same as the Sthanikas. The Magena- 
halli stone inscription, Ohennapattapa taluka, Mysore State, dated 
A.D. 1318, is of particular importance in this connection. It 
falls within the reign of the last great Hoysala ruler Yira Ballala 
III. His House-minister {maneya pradhana) the Mahamao^i^- 
lesvara Somarasa granted Muguvanahalli in Kelavalanad to Citt^ri 
Bala Setti and Masana Setti by means of a stone sdsana. The 
sdsana was as follows : — ^That in Mugulanahalli (evidently the 
same as that mentioned above) if there is a Tammadi, the elder 
brother’s property will go to the younger brother, and the younger 
brother’s property to the elder brother. If there is no elder or 
younger brother, the nearest relatives and children by the female 
servants will have the chief claim. If there are none such, the 
childless one’s cattle will be given to the. temple. If there is no 
provision (required) for a TammacLi, without payments (specified) 
or any others, free of all imposts, a fair will be established in that 
Mugulanahalli as a city for the Nanadesis”, to continue in 
perpetuity.®® 

27. The Goravars are commonly supposed to he Sudra priests. Banerjee, 
Prehistoric and Ancient India, p. 37; History of Orissa, I. p. 239. Havell 
connects Gharapuri (and the name for Elephanta) with the Guravas. 
Ancient and Mediaeval Architecture, p. 167. I found Goravas in and 
around the well known temple at Alandi, near Poona, still claiming 
that they were the original masters of that temple 1 — B. A. S. 

28. E, G. rV. Gu. 88, 89, p. 50 

29. lUd, IX. Cp. 73, p. 146. 
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Although it is not clear what precisely is meant by the last 
statement relating to the establishment of a city for the 
merchant-guilds called the NanadeMs, yet it is evident from the 
above regulations pertaining to the law of inheritance among the 
Tammadigal, that these were classed among the (female) servants 
of a temple a position which was never given to the Sthanikas in 
any period of Indian history. There is one more consideration 
which may be noted here. The above order was passed during the 
reign of king Yira Ballala III. Now as we shall show in a later 
context, that monarch as well as his great officers knew very well 
the importance of the Sthanikas in the Hoysala Empire. The fact 
that in the MagSnahalli stone inscription the Tammadigal are not 
confounded with the Sthanikas is very significant. It shows that 
in the fourteenth century A.D. the Sthanikas enjoyed powers and 
privileges which the Tammadigal were denied. For the Tam- 
madigal were of the same inferior position in a temple as the 
Padiyilar, Devaradiyar, and I§ahhattaliyar, who were to be found, 
for instance, in the southern temples like those at TiruvomyQr.®^ 
(c) THE STHANIKAS WERE NOT TEMPLE SERVANTS ^ 
There were other temple servants called variously Siva 
Brahmans, Jiyas, or Jxyangulu, Pujaris, Namhis, and quite a 
number of others. The Sthanikas cannot be classed with any of 
these servants of an inferior position. The numerons temple 
servants are mentioned in stone inscriptions concerning the State 
regulations of the southern Cola monarchs. One such record dated 
about A.D. 1071 of the reign of the king Raja Raja, contains 
allotments of allowances to an army of .temple servants among 
whom the Sthanikas do not figure.^^ 

The Siva Brahmans were distinct from the Sthanikas. We 
have many epigraphs which contain details about the status and 
dnties of the Siva Brahmans. The Madivala Parvati temple stone 
inscription, Bowringpet talnka, Mysore State, dated A.D. 1328, 
deals with the Siva Brahmans. It is related in this inscription 
that three Siva Brahmans (who are named, their gotras being 
Gautama and Bharadvaja), having received six jpun, pledged 
themselves to provide a daily oflEering of one nali of rice in 


30. Read EpigrapMcal Beport of the Southern Gircle for 1913, p. 127, for the 
specific duties of this class of temple servants. In an undated 
inscription found in the Ram^svara temple at Hebbastir, Yedatore 
talnka, Mysore State, Kava Tammadi of Marala (descent stated) U 
mentioned in connection with the building a temple by the ElkOti 
Dasa. E.G. IV. Yd. 44, p, 58). 

31. E.G, X. Kl. 106 (d), p, 33j See also Kl. 108, of A.D, 1071, pp. 36-37. 
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perpetuity, from tKe interest of the above sum (m^., six 
granted by Tantripalan, one of the king’s servants, for the 
goddess Parvati. This was in the reign of the king Jayangonda 
Sola Ilavanjiya Rayan.^® 

Another record also found in the same place and falling 
within the reign of the same Tamil ruler, but dated A, D. 1331, 
countains the following;- That the same royal servant Tantripalan 
(descent stated) granted one perpetual lamp to be burnt at the 
tiruppurahkudai within the temple of SvayambhU-Nayanar, and 
as a fund for maintaining it gave nine po^. And the Siva 
Brahmans (three named with their gotras) of the temple, having 
received the above sum, pledged themselves to burn the lamp in 
perpetuity.^ ^ 

One more stone record refers to the same temple of 
Svayambhu-lsTayanar, who is called in this inscription Seyambhu 
Nayakar. This epigraph is dated A. D. 1361. In it we are told 
that Seyambhu Nayakan (descent stated) granted certain specified 
lands to provide for the daily offerings of rice (specified) and for 
two twilight lamps in the same temple, This charity was made 
over to three Siva Brahmans (named) of the temple who pledged 
themselves to conduct the charity®^. 

In the reign of the same Tamil monarch, Settalvai, 
the daughter of Brahmadhiraja Selyapclai and consort of 
Siruvasudevar, who was the son of the king Jayangonda Sola 
Ilavanjiya Rayan, granted one perpetual lamp for the god 
Svayambhu NayanUr, and gave ten pon for its perpetual 
maintenance. Three Siva Brahmans (named with their gotras 
Gautama and Bharadvaja) received the ten pon^ and pledged them- 
selves to maintain the perpetual lamp, from the interest on the 
sum at the rate of one pagam ( cf . Tidga in Kannada ) on 
eachi?o^.®® 

What precisely was the position which the Siva Brahmans 
held in the temple organization of those days is shown by another 
stone inscription also of the reign of the same Tamil king 
Jayangonda Sola Ilavanjiya Rayan. It is dated about A. D. 1280. 
This ruler had built the temple of JayambhU-Nayakar 
(Svayambhu Nayanar ?), which he had richly endowed with gifts 
of lands together with provison for the maintenance of the 

32 , jE. (7, X. Bp, 37 (a), p. 145. 

33, Ihidi Bp. 35 (a), p. 144. 

34. Ihid, Bp. 38 (b), pp. 146-147. 

36. Ihidy Bp. 32, p. 143. 
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following fifty-two families of temple servants, wlio had to perform 
various duties in the temple. The fifty-two families were as 
follows:- four Siva Brahmans including the Saivacariyin, five 
drummers including the dancing master, twenty-four dancing 
girls, one singer of the Tiru^adiyam (Tamil hymns in praise of 
Siva), one stage manager to have the sacred drama acted, twelve 
families of Brahmans for repeating prayers . . - and for conducting 
services, one gardener for the temple gardens, two families of 
potters, and one temple accountant.^® 

A few more instances will enable us to determine the position 
of the Siva Brahmans in society. Yettumappara Bapan, the son 
of Uttama Sola Gangau Yira Gangan, the supreme lord of the city 
of Kuvalala, and a descendant of the Ganga family, (with’ other 
titles), granted in about A.D. 1280 certain specified lands to 
provide for the offerings (named) in the temple of Torisvaram- 
IJclaiya-Nayanar at Porkundam in Kuvalalanatlu. He also granted 
some taxes (named) to the Siva Brahmans and the other servants 
of the temple (^ikkoyilil Siva Brahmanarjmm nimandahdrafJcum 
etc,)®"^ It may be observed here that the Sthanikas are not’classed 
among the temple servants in the above inscriptions. 

Five years later (A. D. 1285) three Siva Brahmans (named 
with their gotras which were Gautama and Bharadvaja) of the 
same Svayambhu Nayanar pledged themselves to supply 
perpetually a specified quantity of rice for the offerings of the god, 
out of the interest on the sum of four jpon given by Yayirai^^ai, 
the son of one of the Yellala residents of Pudavur in Ilavanjinad, 
at the rate of one pdgm per month on each In the same 

year (A. D. 1285) the Siva Brahmans of the same temple pledged 
themselves to bnrn a perpetual lamp from the interest on four 
paxtam which had been given as a gift by Siru-nayan, the son of 
Yanakkirai Udaiyar Sokka Nayan, the lord of the city of 
Kafici.®® 

The Siva Brahmans had, therefore, the following duties to 
perform;- They provided for daily offerings in a temple; they 
pledged themselves to burn perpetual lamps, to conduct charities 
given by princes and peoples ; and to supply specified offerings of 
rice for gods in temples. There is one fact in the above 


36. E. a X Bp. 38 (a), p. 146. 

37. Ihid^ Bp. 55, p. 149. Of. -iW, lY. Hg. 38 dated A. D. 1284 where the 
Sthanikas are not included among the temple servants. P. 123. 

38. im, X. Bp. 29, p. 142. 

39. Ibid, Bp. 30, p. 142. 
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epigraphs -which stamps the Siva Brahmans as temple servants 
of an inferior nature. In one of the records cited above they 
are classed together with the dancing master, dancing girls, 
potters, and the like, thereby proving that they were of the same 
low social rank as these latter temple servants. The Sthanikas, as 
we shall see, were decidedly of higher and more respectable status. 

We may add here that the term Jiya, which was one of 
respect, was applied to the Sthanikas as well as to other higher 
priests in temples, as in about A.D. 1216.^° But the name Nambi 
used in the Tamil land and in the Andhradesa,^^ and the 
term Pujari^^ which was common in Karnataka as well, were not 
applied to the Sthanikas, who, in their capacity of worshippers in 
temples, no doubt performed the duties of priests. The term 
Arcaka was distinct from the term Sthanika, as is proved by a 
record dated A.D. 1564. This inscription relates that Cikka Raya 
Tamma Gaudarayya, a nobleman, granted three villages (specified) 
to the Arcaka Nilakapthayya and bis posterity. This was granted 
in connection with the gift of the village Mugubalu which Cikka 
Raya had made for the ofEerings of his gods Somesvara and 
Virabhadra.^^ Since in the sixteenth century, as we shall amply 
prove in a later context, the people as well as rulers were well 
aware of the existence of Sthanikas, and since in the above 
record the latter term is not applied to Nxlakapthayya, we are to 
suppose that the people never confounded a Sthanika, who was 
essentially a high ofidcial, with an Arcaka, who was merely an 
ordinary priest conducting the worship in a temple. 

Indeed, the Oennakesava temple stone inscription found at 
Hiri-Ea^alur, Hassan taluka, and dated about A.D. 1443, clearly 
proves that the temple servants had separate names, and that the 
people never identified the Sthanikas with them. This record 
relates the following : — That Gsvanna, and Ballanna the sons of 
Srirangadeva of Aranipura in Eadalur, along with the Sthanikas 
K^sava Pille and others (named), made a gift of specified land for 
the offerings of the god Oennakesava. The various temple servants 
mentioned in the record are the following :^The Nambi, who was 
to get six gadydriai the paricdraha, who was to get three gadydna; 
the bearers, who were to receive five gadydrta\ the gardener, who 
was to get three gadydi^a and the cook who was to receive five 
gadyd'^a. These and other details were written with the approval 

40. E, 0. VI Kd. 137, p 26. 

41. Bntterworth* Ohetty, Nellore Imcri^tions^ III. p, 1064. 

42. Ibidf II. p. 622 

43. E. G, IX. Ht. 94 p. 98. 
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of both parties (one party being the donor, the other being the 
Sthanikas) by the Senabova of the town, Singappa, who was also 
the Sthanika priest of the MtilasthSna god. The Sthsnikas were 
to continue in perpetuity and undisturbed the worship in the 
temple, (a Khava dSvarige adhikariy&gidda Lingarasara 
Madartya muntdgi yl StJidnilcarige dcandrdrTcha pariyanta 
na4avant-agi kotta-idsana.)**' 

3. WHO. THEN, WERE THE STHANIKAS ? 

We have now to enquire who were called Sthsnikas. The 
SthSnikas were known by various names in historical records. 
They were called Sthanaesryas, SthanSpatis, Sthanattar, or 
Tapattar, Sthanadhipatis, or merely SamstMnakulu. In the reign 
of the Ooja monarch Raja Raja III (A.D. 1216-?), the Sthanikas 
were called Tapattar.^® A stone record dated only in the cyclic 
yearPingaJa and found in the temple of Tiruvorriyiir in the 
Saidapet taluka, Ohingleput district, registers an order of Tapattar 
of the same temple assigning the quarters called Narppatteppayir- 
apperunderuvu for the exdusive dwelling of sculptors and 
artisans.*® The Sthanikas were the priests and trustees of the 
Srisundarapapdju Isvaram-TJclaiya temple in the Pudukottai 
State.*'^ The temple trustees of the Vi§pn temples in the Tamil 
land were called Sthapattar.*® 

In the Jindhrade^ the Sthanikas were called Sthanadhipatis, 
or Sthanapantulu, or Samsthanakulu. Thus, the Ramalinga temple 
stone inscription found at Mannflm (or Madantlru) in the Nellore 
district, and dated §aka 1033 (A.D. 1111-2), affirms that on the 
specified date Gosanayya, the son of Tireddi, presented five 
gadydpa for a perpetual lamp in the temple of Ramesvaradeva 
at Itamukkala. This charity was entrusted to the charge of 
Sima Bhat(a, the Sthanadhipati of the same temple; and it 
was declared that he and his descendants should bum the 


44. E. 0. Y. Hn. 82, pp. 25-26. 

45. Ep. Bep, offhe 8. OireUfor 1928, p. 107 

46. 204 of 1912 i Bangacharya, A Topographical List of Inseriplions in the 
Madras Presidency, I. p. 451. It is difScult to verify this date. See 
B5 of 1908:881 of 1902:81 of 1909 for references to the temple of 
Naipattennayira Tinnigar. 

47. Burgesa-Natesa Sastri, Tamil d: Sanshrit Jnscripticns, I. p. 61, n. (5) 

48. Ep. Bep. 8. Oircle for 1918, p. 85; Nilakanta Sastri, The PSndyan 
Kingdom, p. 9. As managers of temples, the Sthanikas may he 
compared to the TcoyiUcelvis for vhom see 890 of 1912 dated Saka 
1437 (A.D. 1515-16) 
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perpetual lamp in succession. ® In Saka 1077 (A.D. 1155-6), 
according to the stone inscription found at Bollavarapadu, Nellore 
district, all the mahdjanas ( u e.^ Brahman burgesses ) of the 
illustrious Duyyalareytiru gave ten jouffis of land in the field of 
the god Eamesvara to Madajiya, who was the SthanSpati of the 
temple of Siva, for providing worship, offerings, lighting, 
enjoyment, and decorations of the god Rame^vara, in perpetuity.®*^ 
The Sthanapantulu of the Mallesvara temple at Nagalup- 
palapadu, Nellore district, were Mara Jlyyalu and his younger 
brother Bhaira Jlyyalu. These -two sthanikas received the 
endowment of specified lands presented by Madhava Nayaka 
when he had consecrated the temple mentioned above in §aka 1161 
( A. D. 1239-124:0 ). They were to carry on the work of providing 
oblations, offerings, and worship of the above god from the revenue 
of the lands entrusted to their charge, in perpetuity.®^ There are 
many such instances of Sthanikas or Sthanapantulu, or Sthanadhi- 
patis, or Sthanapatis, who, in the middle and latter part of the 
thirteenth century A. D., were the custodians of the lauds which 
were given as gifts to temples, and from the revenues of which 
they were to provide for the daily offerings, worship, etc., of the 
gods in the temples.®® 

We may now proceed to give a few examples of SthEnaptis 
or SthanSpatigalu in Karnataka. The Sangamesvara temple stone 
inscription found at Sindhaghatta, Krishnarajapete taluka, Mysore 
State, and assigned to A. D. 1179, relates how the Sthanikas 
co-operated with the Brahmans in the matter of selling endowed 
lands. The Brahmans, who are called Mahajanas, belonged to 
the immemorial agrahdra of Sangame^varapura alias Sindhaghatta, 
while the Sthanapatis belonged to Macanakatte alias Bijjale^vara- 
pura. The Sthanikas and the Brahmans together sold to Male 
Nayaka for eighty-five gadydncLS certain specified land belonging to 
the gods Sangamesvara and Jannesvara in Sindhaghatta, reserving 

49. Butter worth- Chetty, Nellore Ins., Ill, p. 1045. These editors always 
wrongly translate SthanadhipaUs as temple servants. Rangacharya 
copies this blunder, lUd, III, pp. 1991 and passim. Obviously these 
writers must have been led to commit this mistake by the erroneous 
nature of the interpretation of the word Sthanika given in Government 
Publications to which reference will be made at the end of this paper. — 
B.A.S. 

60. Butterworth-Chetty, Nellore Inscriptions, IT, p. 926. The editors 
wrongly interpret Mahajanas as elders. — ^B. A. S. 

51. III, p. 1059. 

52. Ihid, III, pp. 1009, 1030, 1046, 1047, 1082, 1083, 1148, 1167, 1163, 
1168, & 1323, 
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for tliemselves the amount payable for the offering to the god 
Sangamesvara/® 

Although the above is one more instance of the flagrant 
breach of the injunction of Kautalya pertaining to the sale of 
endowed lands, yet it affords another example of the Sthanikas 
being of the same status as the Brahmans. 

Tripurantakadeva, the son of the king Irungola Coda Maha- 
raja, was ruling from Haniyadurga in A. D. 1262* The Amara- 
pura stone inscription Sira taluka, Mysore State, which contains 
the above detail, relates that Tripurantakadeva granted in that year 
certain lands to Rudrasakti, the son of Uttava Jiya, and the 
Sthanapati of the temples of the gods Govindesvara and ESmanatha 
Mulasthana of Tayilangere in the Sirenad, evidently for performing 
the worship and decorations in the above temples.®^ 

The Koyil-sthanaptikkal of the Eamesvara temple of the 
Durga agrahara in Yelandtir Jagir, Mysore State, was Alvan 
Bhatta, the son of . * . Bhatta, of the Gautama gotra^ Both he and 
TJmmai Ammai, Periyakka, and another lady, -all of whom were 
the wives of Sivabalam Udaiyar,~with their sons, grandsons, and 
grand -daughters, together with the panca-Bthand^patikJcal Raja 
Raja Bhatta, made a grant of land to Kunnincca Pillai. This 
damaged stone inscription found in the Laksml Narasimha temple 
at Agara, Yelandur Jagir, tells us that Raja Raja Bhatta was the 
Sthanapati of the seven towns and five temples of Rajarajapura 
alias Talaikatu (Talakadu) in Yadakarainadu.®^ 

In about A. B. 1425 Bij jalesvarapura alias Macanakatte figures 
again in a sale deed effected by Revula Malleya, the son of the 
Sthanapati Cikka Malleya Nayaka of Bij jalesvarapura, to Cakravarti 
Bhattopadhyaya, the son of Rajarajaguru Yi§nu Bhattaiyanga. This 
sale deed concerned about fifteen houses, certain specified cocoanut 
and arecanut plantations, and specified lands which were the 
private property of the Sthanapati, as is evident from the last 
lines 0 f the epigraph which dwell on the consent of the wife, 
sons, relations, and heirs of the donor being taken before the sale 
deed was effected.®® 


63. E. G. IV. Kr. 70, p. 110. This sale deed is repeated elsewhere. E. G, 
III. Ml. 83, p. 64. 

64. E. G. XIL Si. 34, p. 94. 

55. Ihid, IV. Yl. 56, p. 32. 

56. Ibid^ Ng. 106, p. 141. The Sthanacarya of the south may he compared 
with the Sthanantarika mentioaed as an officer in one of the Orissan 
inscriptions, E. L XV. p, 2, 
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The Office of the Sthaniha was common to the Jainas^ the Sri- 
vai^riavites, the KdldmuJchas, and the Saivites. 

One of the most important considerations in regard to the 
Sthanikas, is that the office of the Sfchanika was common among the 
Jainas, the Srivai^pavites, the KalSmiikhas, and the Saivites. In this 
detail the Sthanikas and the Ooravas hear comparison. For from 
the examples given above, it must have been evident to the reader 
that the name Gorava was applied also to the Jainas. But in the 
history of the Jainas and the Hindus, the office of a Sthanika 
carried much respect and many privileges along with it. Among 
the Jainas there were the Sthaniya or ThSpiyakula Jainas, as is 
mentioned in some Mathura inscriptions of about the 1st century 
A. The office of the priests of the Dhundiya sect of Jainas, 
is still called SthSnaka.®® We have to surmise that the use of the 
words Sthsnlya and Sthanaka in the above contexts, referred 
obviously to the office and dignity of a sthdna. Our surmise is 
proved by the Isvara temple stone inscription found at Balia, 
Avapi hobli, Mulbagal taluka, Mysore State, and dated about A. D. 
970. In this stone inscription of the reign of the Pallava-Nolamba 
king Dilipayya, we are told that Tribhuvanakartta was ruling the 
sthdna {Tribhuvanaharttara sthdnamam dlutt Now we 

know from another stone inscription also in the same place but 
dated A. D. 1007 that this Tribhuvankarttara was a Bhatara, L a., a 
BhattSraka, a title which was generally applied to a Jaina priest. 
In this record he is styled as one ruling the Avaiiiya sthdna, thereby 
showing that he was the high priest of the whole Avapinad.®° 
We shall have to refer to this great figure presently in some 
detail. 

More definite evidence than the above concerning the 
existence of Sthanikas among the Jainas is afforded in other 
records, one of which was that found in the Tattekere Eamesvara 
temple, Shimoga, and dated about A. D. 1085. This inscription 
contains the interesting information that a certain official named 
Perggade Nokkaya, who was the disciple of Prabhacandra 
Siddhantadeva of the Mula sangha, KySpur garia, and Megapasana 
gaccha, erected four hasadis (evidently at Tattekere), and made 
specified grants of land for the Sthanapatis of the Gapa-g^accAa.®^ 


57, E. I. 1. pp. 378, 383, 386, 392, 393. 
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Another stone inscription found at Sahanur, Davanagere 
taluka, Mysore State, and dated A. D. 1128 illustrates better our 
statement. In this record it is related that the Senior Daridana- 
yahiti Kaliyawe granted specified land in the orthodox manner 
to Santisayana Pandita, the Sthanacarya of Sembanur {srimat- 
Semhanur-sthanacarya-SantUayana-pai^cMtara Jcayyalu srlmat- 
piriya-daridandyaJciti KdliJcavve etc.)* This grant was made for 
the company of Parsvadeva and the service of the god, and the 
livelihood of the pvjdri* The distinction made here between 
the Pujari and the Sthanacarya is very significant. For it shows 
that even among the Jainas the Sthanikas were never confounded 
with the ordinary piiests* 

The diginity of the office of a Sthanacarya is further borne 
out by the Barmma temple stone inscription found at Huruli, 
Sohrab taluka, Mysore State, and dated A. D. 1237. It is 
narrated in this inscription that Elamballi Deki Setti made 
Specified gifts of land for the repairs of the Santinatha hasadi 
constructed by him as well as for the gifts of food to the Jiyas and 
the four castes of Srama^gtas. This gift was made to the Sdnti- 
ndtha-ghatihasthdna-ma'^daldcdrya Bhanuklrti Siddhantadeva 
in the prescribed orthodox manner (after washing the latter’s feet). 
And the same record continues to narrate that Bhanuklrti Sid- 
dhantadeva made over that stJidna (office) to his disciple Mantra- 
vadi Makaradhvaja.®® 

In about A, D. 1255, as is related in one of the Mallesvara 
temple stone inscriptions at HirghaJh, Belur taluka, the Sthanika 
of the basadi of Adigupdanahalli along with Maca Gau^ida, Mara 
Gaupda, Oikka Gaupda, Oikka Maceya, and the Sthanika Kalla Jlya 
of that place ialliya Sthanika Kalla Jlya), constructed a hasadi 
and gave it to Madayya, the son of Macayya. This latter person 
Macayya was the disciple of PerumSlu-kanti. One interesting 
detail in this connection is that the Jaina gurus Yajranandi and 
Maliisenadeva joined the donors on this occasion.®^ 

Ruling a sthdna was not the only privilege of the Sthanikas 
among the Jainas. The Caturmukha basadi stone inscription of 
Karkala, South Kanara, dated Saka 1508 (A. B. 1586) is of special 
importance in this connection. This record informs us that 
bathing, worship, and the other ceremonies of the Tirthankaras 
Ara, Malli, and Nemisvara on the four sides and of the twenty- 
four Tirthankaras, on the western side of the same Caturmukha 
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basadi, were to be performed by the fourteen families of StM- 
nikas living in the four directions of the same hasadu King 
Bhairarasa 0(Jeyar of Karkala gave specified grants of land for the 
above mentioned ceremonies as well as for the anga-ranga-bhoga 
ceremonies, etc., of the. images.®^ The fact that in the famous 
Tribhuvanatilaka caitydlaya of Karkala the daily worship was 
performed by the fourteen families of the Sthsnikas who lived 
around that lasadh proves beyond doubt that as “ rulers of the 
sthana^\ the Sthanikas were entrusted with the duty of conduct- 
ing the daily worship in a Jaina temple. 

In this connection it may not be out of place to observe that 
Srava^a Belgola, the most famous Jaina centre in the south, also 
possessed Sthanikas. This is proved by epigraphic as well as 
literary evidence. One of the many inscriptions at Sravana 
Belgola is a damaged record dated A.D, 1455. In it we are told 
that Carukirti Papditadeva, the disciple of Abhinava Papdi^^-fi^Ya, 
the Gavudagals of Belgulanad.u, many of the jewel merchants, the 
Papdita- Sthanikas, and physicians, did Some useful work which is 
unfortunately effaced in the record.®® The evidence of an 
inscription dated A. D. 1634 will be cited in a later context. This 
epigraph also proves that the Sthanikas managed the shrines of 
Sravapa Belgola. 

The literary evidence concerns Pancabapa, the author of the 
Kannada poem Bhujdbalacarite written in the sdngatya metre in 
A. D. 1612. He tells us that he was the son of the Sthanika 
Cennappa of Sravapa Belgola.®'^ 

That the ofBce of a Sthanika was to be found among the 
§rivai§pavites is proved by the following epigraph discovered in 
the Narasimha temple at Belur. It is dated A. D. 1174. It 
registers a royal gift by the Hoysala monarch Ballala Deva of the 
petty taxes ( specified in detail ) from twelve villages ( named ), to 
the god Yijayanarayana in that nddu of BelUr. And for the 
performance of prayers, sacrifices, daily service, and recitations of 
the Yedas, the Hoysala king gave further grants of villages 
(specified) to the 120 Bhattas of Kesavapura {i. e., BelUr), the 
twenty-one (priests) of Subhapnra, and the thirty Srivai^pava 
Sthanikas of that place ( z-sthalada-sthdmka-Srivai^'^avaru 
muvattakumX^^ The Srivaignavas mentioned here were Brahmans, 
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as is proved by another stone inscription found in the same place 
but dated A. D, 1117.” 

The existence of a SthanSpati among the KalamxiMias referred 
to elsewhere by ns, is further corroborated by the Ganapati temple 
stone inscription found at Eapikatte, Arasikere taluka, Mysore State, 
and dated A. D. 1152. It informs us that Sivasakti Papdita 
was the Sthanapati of the Jagatesvara temple of Kalikatte 
( Jagateivarada sthand^ati Sivdsahti Panditarige). He received 
specified gifts of money and land from the Malidpradhdna Ballama, 
during the reign of the Hoysala king Narasinga Deva.’^^ 

These epigraphs establish clearly the claims of Sthanikas to 
Brahmanhood. Nevertheless, there is one detail which requires 
elucidation here. In the Arthasdstra of Kautalyg. no reference is 
made to the community to which the Sthanikas belonged. For, as 
we have already seen, to him they were essentially officials. Such 
was also the position which the Sthanikas enjoyed in historical 
times. And in this capacity as officials in charge of temples and 
temple lands, the Sthanikas, as is proved by the following record, 
carefully distinguished themselves from the ordinary Brahmans. 
The inscription in question was discovered near the same Gai^apati 
temple mentioned just above. It has been assigned to A. D. 121 5 by 
Bice. The distinction between ordinary Brahmans and the officials 
called Sthanikas is very well illustrated in this inscription which 
narrates the following — That five Sthanikas of the immemorial 
agrahdra of Yijayanarasimhapura alias Kalikatti, by name 
Bitti^guru, the son of the Sthanacarya Devarasi guru, Jagat-jiya, 
Cauda Jiya, Sankha Jjya* and Lakha Jiya, the last being the son of 
Naga guru, after agreeing among themselves, gave the following 
sale deed {vole) to all the Brahmans of the same agrahdra of 
Vijayanarasimhapura in the presence of the great senior merchant 
Ponnaccha Setti and others (named) as follows — ^A dispute 
having arisen as to some gain or loss in the land of the god 
Kamatesvara, the people of the place, Ponnaccha Setti, 
the Jiyas, the Gavundas, and Oavugaveyas, having assembled, 
inspected the place, and said to those (fi.ve priests) (a Sthdnikarige 
helalu)i—'lt is not right for you to dispute about his’^ On 
which the Sthanikas agreeing said — “We will make no dispute. 
Prom this day forth the land of all the temples which we have 
been enjoying is ourS; the land which the Brahmans have been 
enjoying since the agrahdra was established is theirs. When the 
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land was distributed to ns and tlie Brahmans there was no 
watchman for Halli Hiriytir”. Snch was the ii)ole given by the 
Sthanikas to the Brahmans. We may observe here that this deed 
in writing was duly attested by quite a number of witnesses and 
written on stone by an approved stone mason (named). 

But it is not to be inferred from the above record that the 
Sthanikas were not Brahmans themselves. Epigraphic evidence 
conclusively proves that the Sthanikas were, indeed, Brahmans. 
The Mulesvara temple stone inscription found at MadivSla, Kolar 
taluka, Mysore State, and dated A. D. 1394 is very useful in this 
connection. It registers the sale of land in that year by the 
following Sthanattaril (which is the Tamil equivalent for 
Sthanikas) of the temple of Sri Mulasthana TJdaiyar at Tendattu- 
macjaivilagam — Madhava Bhatta, the son of Madhava Bhat^a of 
the Kasyapa gotra, Nacchiyappa, Kamanan, and Ponnipillai, 
to Sirucchomana, the son of Samauta Bhatta of the Hariti ^ojJm, 
and a Sthanika of the Soml^uram Udaiyar temple at SurUr. The 
land sold is called h§etra. The four Sthanikas of the Sri 
Mulasthana U(Jaiyar temple having received full payment, made 
over to Sirucchomana the full possession of the tract of land in 
that place which had formed their portion of the devadana of the 
Sri Mulasthana Udaiyar temple, including the houses, the gardens 
attached there to, the gomdl lands, the wet and dry lands, the wells 
under ground, the trees over ground and the surrounding hamlets* 
together with all kinds of rights (specified).'^^ 

While the above stone inscription undoubtedly proves that the 
Sthanikas were Brahmans, and that they possessed devadana lands 
attached to temples, it also enables us to assert that in one 
particular respect they had completely violated an important 
injunction of Kautalya. For we saw in the above pages that 
Kautalya specifically laid it down as a rule that Sthanikas who 
were endowed with lands, shall have no right to alienate them by 
sale or mortgage*^®. In the above Mulesvara temple record a sale 
deed of a portion of the devadana property belonging to the 
Sthanikas of the Sri Mulasthana Udaiyar temple has been 
registered. We shall see that there were other instances as well of 
the sale of endowed land by the Sthanikas. 

But to continue with the question of the Brahmanhood of the 
Sthanikas. The Gongadipura stone inscription (Bangalore taluka) 
dated A. B. 1495 affirms that the Sthanikas were, indeed, 
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Braliinans* This epigraph registers the gift of the Ganga^ihalli 
(village) in Knkkalana^n, -within the jurisdiction of his 
nayakaship^ by the Mahdman^lesvara Goije Eaya, to the sons of 
Timmarasa, the Sthanika priest of Yakkejallimangala and to others 
(named.) The reason why snch a gift was made is unknown. But 
it is clear from the record that Timmarasa was a Brahman. For it 
narrates that he belonged to the Kasyapa gotra and ApfiSthamba 
sutra ( Kasyapa gotrada Apasthamha sutrada VakkejalUmangala 
StJidndpati Timmarasa). 

Further proof may be adduced to show that the Sthanikas 
were Brahmans. This is gathered from the Triyambaka temple 
stone inscription discovered at Triyambaka, Terakanambi hobli, 
Gundlup^t taluka, Mysore State. Dated in A. D. 1535 this record 
like the above is one more proof to show that the Sthanikas had 
transgressed the injunction of Kautalya in the matter of selling 
their devaddna lands. But it contains the fact that during the 
pdrupatya of Bhaskra 3 rya, Agent for the Affairs of ESmaBhattayya, 
Ayappa was the Sthanika of the god Triyambaka. Ayyappa is 
called the son of NanjanStha Joyisa, of the Ya^§tha gotra^ 
Drahyayana sutra, and Sama sdkhd. Sthanika Ayyappa gave a sale 
deed of lands Cbhudana kraya sdsana) to the treasury of the god 
Tiuyambaka. This sale deed was in regard to the share (specified 
in detail) which had come to him rent free by a sdsana, the share 
(also specified in detail) which had come to him as a gift, and the 
share which he had purchased from one Gopapa. These 
lands were sold in order to pay off the debts of his uncle 
Triyambakadeva.’^^ 

The above record no doubt demonstrates that Sthanika 
Ayyappa had violated Kautalya’s injunction mentioned above; but 
it establishes beyond doubt the priestly class to which the 
Sthanikas belonged/® 

4. THE POSITION, PRIYILEGES, AND POWERS OF 
THE STHANIKAS IN HISTORICAL TIMES 

In order to understand the duties and rights enjoyed by the 
Sthanikas in historical times, it is necessary that we should review 
epigraphs ranging from the ninth century A.D. onwards till the 
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eighteentli century A.D. The evidence of these numerous 
epigraphs, we may repeat, is of first-rate importance, in as much as 
they not only cover ten long centuries, but also the three important 
regions of the south and the west — Karnataka, the Tamil land, and 
the Andhradesa. 


NINTH CENTURY A.D. 

The Madhukes vara temple damaged stone inscription found at 
Oikka Madhure, Challakere Muka, Mysore State, and dated about 
A,D. 815, of the reign of the Rastrakuta monarch Prabhutavar^a 
Srivallabha (m., Govinda III, A,D. 794-A.D. 814), contains an 
unusual variant of the name Sthanika. It is the word Sandeva 
Sdntiga used in connection with the temple priest Parame^vara of 
Kolur Nakharesvara, the disciple of Vinitatmaoarya. The 
Sthanika evidently received the grant of land (specified) made by 
Gavanabbe, the consort of the prince Pallavamalla, who ruled over 
Madarikal and other (specified) territories.’^'^ 

A clearer use of the word Sthanika is in A.D, 828 when 
Sthaniga Madhuravajha is mentioned as the engraver of a copper 
plate grant of the Ganga king Rscamalla (Satyavakya I). Madha- 
ravajha was of the V-isvSmitra gotra and a native of the town of 
Karuvar.'^® 

TENTH CENTURY A.D. 

A great name among the Sthanikas in the last quarter of the 
tenth and the first quarter of the eleventh century A.D. is that of 
the Sthanika Tribhuvanakarttara Bhatara, who has already been 
referred to in this treatise. Nine records refer to the powerful 
influence wielded by this Sthanacarya in the Avapidefe during the 
reign of the Nolamba king Dillpayya Iriva Nolamba. In some, 
inscriptions Tribhuvanakarttara, who had also the liruda of 
Papditadeva, is said to have been merely governing the spiritual 
kingdom {tanga rdjyam geyv6\ when the king Dilipayya was ruling 
the earth/® In other records Tribhuvanakarttara is represented as 
ruling the Avarilya sthdna {Avaxiyada sthdnamam dlutta ire)^ 
or merely ruling the sthdna, obviously of the Avapinad* These 
later records are dated about A.D. 970 and A.D. 1007.®° 
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But both these records are posthumous, since the date of the 
death of Tribhuvanaharttara is given in the Gipiditirtha stone 
inscription dated A.D. 931. This record says that having ruled 
the Avanlya stliana for fifty years, constructed fifty temples, and 
built two big tanks, on that date Tribhuvanakarttara, entitled the 
Kaliyuga Eudra, departed this life.®^ Hence this remarkable 
SthanacSrya exercised his powerful sway from A.D. 891 till 
A.D. 931. 

To about the tenth century A,D. may be assigned the stone 
inscription found in Sangasandra in the hobli of Duggasandra, 
Kolar district, and dated only in the cyclic year Krodhi, Oaitra 
§u. 3. It informs us that Racayya, the son of Timmayya, of 
Kurudamale, gave the gift of the village of Earapanahalli in 
Eurudamalesxme to the Sthanika Eapp.appa, who was the manager 
of the temple of the god Sangeivara, as a hereditary grant. This 
gift was made for the service of offering food and lights to the 
god.®® 

ELEVENTH OENTUBT A.D. 

A more powerful and famous name than that of Tribhuvana- 
karttara mentioned above is that of the Edjaguru Eklcdiisamaya- 
(XLkravarti-sa^tdhaUari-sthdndcdrya Sarvesvarasaktideva, the 
great Ealamukha priest who was in charge of seventy-seven 
temples in and around Enppatur, Sarvesvarasaktideva is also said 
to be ruling in peace the kingdom of penance {ta/j^ordjya) in the 
Eai^bhe^vara temple stone record (Sohrab taluka) dated A.D. 1070. 
This learned man received many grants at the hands of IJdayadi- 
tya Dapd^-nSyaka, who had received them from the Western. 
Oalukya monarch Somesvaradeva.®® 

The priests of the well known Enppatur EofiSvara MtllasthS- 
na temple and of all the eighteen temples there were called 
KdtUvara-mulasthdna-pramukha-padinexitu-Bthdnad^d cdryya- 
rum, in a stone inscription dated A.D. 1077 and found in the 
Jaina hasadi in Oikka Cavutagrama in the Sohrab taluka.®^ 

TWELFTH OENTUBT A.D. 

The importance of the Sthanikas in public matters not 
pertaining to temples but to public grants is seen in a stone 
inscription found in the Aundh State, Bombay Presidency. This 
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record dated A.D. 1L07 relates the following — That in the reign 
of the Western Calukya king Vikramaditya IV, his officer 
Prabhu Sonnane Nayaka, who was placed over KollSpura 
(mod. Kolhapur), along with his wife, daughter and Son (all 
named) granted a village (location specified) for the services of 
the goddess Mahalaksmi, and at the same time granted other lands 
(to the priest ?) Bairanayaka. To these charities the Sthanikas 
were cited as witnesses, and the latter had to guard the gift against 
obstructors {sarva-Mdha pariharam dgi sahala^stJidnigarum 
ganda madadavam hadana variyalu [p] hiUct dharma.Y^ 
There are other instances to illustrate the importance of 
the Sthanikas in the twelfth century A.D. The damaged 
Rame^vara temple inscription found at Hale Sohrab, and dated 
about A,D. 11297 registers a gift of land to the god Kali. This 
gift was engraved on a stone by the Sthanika Boppaya Jiya with 
the approval of the Senabova Bittimayya.®® In about A.I). 1139, 
as the Malledevaragudi stone inscription found at Bikanahalli, 
Chikkamagaltir taluka, Mysore State, relates, during the reign of 
the Hoysala monarch Tribhuvanamalla Vigpuvardhanadeva, 
Ereyama Setti, the son of the head merchant ( va^^-vyavahdri ) 
Dori Setti, made over a grant (of land) for his god to the 
Sthanika Tatvapatha PapcLits-^^ Ie about A.D. 1153 the Sthana- 
patis of Kedaram-kopd^^vara temple at Talakadu alias Rajaraja- 
puram, having placed before them the SthanSpatis of the seven 
towns and five ma}has made an agreement with certain 6aud.as 
(named) in regard to the Jca'i^fiJcdra share which they had sold. 
This was during the reign of the Hoysala king Narasimha L®® 
An undated inscription, assignable to the same year A.D. 1153, 
styles Padmadevappa Gangapna as the Sthanapati of the seven 
towns and the five mathas of Talakadu-Rajarajapuram.®® 

To the middle of the twelfth century must be assigned the 
stone inscription found in the Eamanandlsvaram-XTdaiyar temple 
at Tirukapnapuram in the Tanjore district. It falls within the 
reign of the Cola monarch Kulottunga Coladeva II (?”A.D. 1143) ; 
and it relates the following-^ That the Mahesvaras and the 
Tapattar ( Sthanikas ) of the temple of Udaiyar Tramanandic- 
churam-udaiya-Nayanar set up a Paurayipadevar (?) at 
Tirukappapuram, and approaching the temple authorities at 
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Cidambaram in tlieir assembly hall, represented to them ho^v they 
( the M^esvaras and the Sthsnikas ) ^ere in need of corn and 
coin. Arrangements ■were at once made to help the temple in 
distress. And the Sthanibas and the Mahesvaras ‘who collected 
the Yarions donations* were each entitled to recieve ( a remunera- 
tion ? ) from the temples owning more than ten veli of devadana 
land, one kajam of rice, and from others one turii and one 
podakJcu, The Devakapmis (menial temple servants) and the 
accountants were to co-operate with the Mahesvaras and the 
Sthanikas in the collection of the amonnt.^^ 

The above record is doubly important : Firstly, it ranks the 
Mahesvaras with the Sthanikas, entrusting both with the work of 
collecting money and corn for temples. And, secondly, it 
clearly distinguishes the Devakanmis from the Sthanikas, 
thereby proving once again that in the history of southern India 
the Sthanikas were never confounded with the lower temple 
servants. 

That the original meaning of the word sthdna (an office) 
was retained in the twelfth century is proved by the Kesava 
temple stone inscription found at Belur, Hassan district, Mysore 
State. In this record dated A.D. 1174 it is related that Bittibova 
constructed the shrine of Bittesvara within the courtyard of the 
famous Kesava temple at Belur. For the ofiEerings in this shrine 
as well as in that of JagatiSvara, the Hoysala king granted the 
village of Koneril situated in Tagarenad* And BitMbova granted 
the trusteeship (sthdna) ot the two shrines to a Saiva priest 
called Tejonidhi Papdita (TejonidM^noari^titargg-z sthdnamam 
dhdrdpurvvaham Bitpihovam hoUd).^^ 

Tejonidhi Pandita’s disciple Devendra Papdita, we may 
incidentally note, is called in a record dated A. D. 1159, and found 
in the Madesvara temple at Snlekere, Arasikere taluka, Mysore 
State, Sthanapati Devendra Pandita. He received a grant of land 
made hy Bhava Heggade on behalf of the god Mulasthana of 
Suleyakere in that year.®^ 

Tejonidhi Papdita was himself a Kalamukha teacher. In A. D. 
1161 he is mentioned as the disciple of Vama^akti Papdita, and his 
co-student was KalySnasakti Papdita, To Tejonidhi Papdita was 
granted specified land by Senapati Dapdanayaka’s wife Mahadevi 
DapdanayaMti, along with a house for the Jiya.®® Tejonidhi was 
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also the recipient of another grant of land at the hands of the 
Malidma^^alesvara Vijaya Pandya Deva in A. D. 1177.®^ 

Another instance may be given to show that managership of a 
temple and the office of a sthdna were one and the same. This 
refers to the reign of the Hoysala king Vxra Ballala II, when in 
about A. D. 1185 in the village of Antarpalli, CandramUliyapna 
appointed Mahadeva, the son of Vinhayandar, as the Sthanapati 
and manager of the temple in that -village.®^ 

The famous guru VamaSaktideva, of the great temple of 
Kedara in Balligame, Talgunda hobli, Shikarpur taluka, Mysore 
State, is called in a record dated A. D. 1193 the Sthanacarya of 
that temple.®® 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY A.D. 

In the thirteenth century the Sthanikas continued to be 
powerful as well as popular. The MaMpraihu Nagarasa set up 
the god Nage^vara in the Honnali taluka in A. D. 1203, And for 
the god Nage^vara he granted specified land to the learned 
Sthanacarya Sovacarya Bhairavayati. This was in the reign of the 
Hoysala king Vlra Ballala II, as is related in a stone inscription 
found in the same temple at Arakere,®^ 

The importance of the Sthanikas is proved by the Basavana- 
gudi stone inscription at Huruji, Sohrab taluka, and dated A, D, 
1216. This falls within the reign of the Yadava king Singhana 
Deva, when Dropiapala, a native of Prabhasksetra (,i. e., evidently 
the well known Prabhas Pattan) in Saurastra, and an official under 
that Yadava monarch, presented the village of Eleballi and Sirivtir 
for the permanent worship of the god Somanatha in Bandai^ike in 
Nagarakhapja Eighteen Eampapa. This grant was made with the 
knowledge of the following Sthanapatis-Bhairama Jiya, the 
Sthanapati of the Somanatha temple at Bandapike; Nakeya Jiya, 
the Sthanapati of the god Nakharesvara; Sarvesvara Deva, the 
Sthanapati of the god Kotisvara at KuppatUr; and Rudradhvaja, 
the Sthanapati of the god Ramesvara of the Yammanur village. 
Along with these were all the other Bhattarakas (unnamed) and 
the Brahmans residents who were the following— the Sarvajna 
Brahmans, Susvari Brahmans, and Bhala-Sarasvati Brahmans. 
There were other individual Brahmans who were present. These 

94. Ibidi 3LI. Dg. 86, p. 68. These three inscriptions Ak. 119, Dg. 84, 
and Dg, 86 are referred to by Dr. Krishna, ilf. A. E. for 1984, P« S3. 

96. E, 0 III Ml 54, p. 61. 

96 Ibid, VIL Sk. 105, p. 77. 
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were Kamana Bhatta, Oakriya Deva of Cikka Kerevuru agrahara^ 
Basavaraga of Tilivalli agrahara^ Bhimaya of Kuppattir agraMra^ 
and other Brahmans (named) • Yarions district officials and 
citizen — representatives are also mentioned in the epigraph, as those 
whose consent was sought by Dronapala Deva before making the 
grant. It is interesting to note that among the other witnesses 
mentioned in the epigraph were the following — Ketaya Jlya, the 
Tammadi of the Lakgmanesvara temple, Malleyadeva, the Tammadi 
of the Kalideva temple, and the Jaina guru Hemaklrti of the 
Santinatha hasadi of Bandanike.^® 

We have cited above the evidence of an inscription to prove 
that the Sthanacaryas were sometimes endowed with authority over 
seventy-seven temples. This is further corroborated by another 
stone inscription found also in the Kaitabhesvara temple in the 
Sohrab taluka, and dated A.D. 1231. In this inscription Eudrasakti 
Papditadeva, the learned Kalamukha priest of the KotMvai*a 
temple at Kuppattir, is called the Cakravarti of the Ekkoti-samaya 
and master of the seventy- seven temples ( saptahattdri 
stJidndcarya),^^ 

The high status occupied by the Sthanikas in Hindu society is also 
responsible for their having been included on committees of 
enquiry set up by the State, or for their being cited as witnesses 
to public grants. One of the Sivapurisvara temple stone inscrip- 
tions found at Sivayam ( Kulittalai taluka, Trichinopoly district), 
and dated only in the fourth regnal year of the king Eajendra 
Cola Deva III ( i. e-, in A. D. 1250 ) [ 1246-1267 ], contains the 
following interesting details:- That the monarch appointed a 
committee to enquire into the affairs of the temples of Tirumanik- 
kamalai-Udaiya-Nayanar in Kurukkainadu, a subdivision of 
Rajagambhiravalanadu. The committee of enquiry included the 
Mahdpradhdna MaxidaliJca Murdri Aliya Somaya Dandanayaka, 
Sevayya Dandanayaka, Somanatha Vittayya, the Mahesvaras, the 
Sthanikas, and the merchants/®^ 

As regards the Sthanikas being cited as witnesses to public 
grants, the evidence of three inscriptions all dated in the saine year 

98. K G. YIII. Sb. 391, pp. 70-71. 

99. R a VIII, Sb. 275, p. 46. 

100, 4^ of 191S ; Rangacharya, Top List III., p. 1525. An inscription in 
the S^karanayinarkoyil in the taluka of the same name (Tinnevely 
district) affirms that a gift of land was made to the Sthanikas of the 
temple by the ruler Yikramapandya in his sixth regnal year. 
Rangacharya, III. p. 1476.) The date of this record cannot be 
determined. 
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A. D. 1288 may be cited. These records were found near the 
Eameswa temple at Mosaje, Arasibere Muba, Mysore State. In 
the first we are told that the Rajaguru Endrisabtideva’s sons 
(disciples) Saigapija and CandrabhugapadeTa, and Ballanna’s son 
Oandagum, granted specified land for the offerings of the god 
Ganre^vara which the Vaidya Devapilleyappa had set up in the 
MjJlejranahalli. This grant wag engraved on stone in the temple 
enclosure, in the presence of the 120 Sthanibas of Mosale. In the 
second record dated in the same year (A. D. 1288), the great 
minister Bireya DappSyaba made a grant of specified lands, which 
he had acquired in MalleyanahaIJi, for the offerings of the god 
Gauresvara, in the presence of the 120 Sthanibas of Mosale, mabing 
them over to the Vaidya Devapilleyappa. In the third inscription 
the same donor, on account of the worbof the temple of Gaur4svara 
which was erected in MalleyanahaJli by Vaidya Devapijleyappa, in 
Ihe name of the Maha^radMna’s mother, bought lands and made 
them over to Devapilleyappa, along with the temple, in the 
presence of the Rajaguru Eudra&btideva and the 120 Sthanibas 
of Mosale.“^ 

The great influence wielded by the Sthanibas in Karnataba is 
seen in the Eame^vara temple stone inscription found at ESmana- 
thapura, Basavapaljtana hobli, Arbalga^ taluba, Mysore State. 
This inscription is dated A.D. 1252, and it belongs to the reign of 
the Hoysala monarch Some^vara Deva, when his viceroys Soma- 
devarasa and Boppadevarasa were in their royal residence Sriranga- 
pattapa. In that year the SthanSpatis of the god Eamanatha, by 
name Kailasa Siva Jiya, Mada Jiya, Kala Jiya, Appa Jiya, Arasa 
Jiya, and Govappa, tabing with them the consecrated food of the 
god Eamanatha went into the presence of the viceroys Somadeva- 
rasa and Boppadevarasa, and blessing the latter with long life, 
prosperity, and victory, petitioned thus — “Bor the affairs of the god 
Eamanatha, for the offerings.. .perpetual lamp, water vessels, 
cloths, and drummers, we have given 72 she-buffaloes and 
he-buffaloes, whose milb produces 200 gadya^-a. For service, 
from thp interest on the 200 gady&v^, we have been providing...” 
The damaged portion of the record contained probably a clause to 
the effect that the endowment from which the Sthanibas carried 
on the worship and offerings to the god in the temple, was 
insufficient, and that, therefore, they begged the rulers not only to 
renew the original grant but also to mabe fresh endowments. 
This supposition of ours is proved by the statement in the epigraph 
that the rulers Somadeva and Boppadeva coming to the town of 

101. M. 0. V. Ab. 11-13, p. 116. See also Ak. 10, p. IIB. 
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the petitioners (evidently to see personally the state of affairs 
there), caused the original award to he renewed by Baicaya and 
Ea^inaya, and added the village of Mavanur on the bank of the 
Kaveri to the earlier grant. We are told in the same epigraph that 
as soon as orders were given for setting np the grant in Mavanar, 
the Hoysala monarch Somesvara Deva along with his royal children 
irdyasa kusugaf) and his viceroys Somadeva and Boppadeva, 
personally visited Mavanur, and setting up a Nandi pillar in that 
village, caused the stone sa^ana to be set up in the temple of the 
god Ramanatha.^°® 

The importance of the above epigraph lies in the fact that the 
Sthanikas in the thirteenth century A.D. , could appeal directly to the 
State in matters concerning the welfare of the temples in their charge, 
and that the rulers atonce took prompt action to satisfy their 
needs. We shall see that this direct contact between the Sthanikas 
and the State continued to be a special feature in the religious 
history of Karnataka. 

How the Sthanikas co-operated with the other prominent 
citizens in the matter of awarding distinction upon worthy persons 
is shown in the Kunjesvara temple stone inscription dated A. D. 
1255 and discovered at Hiriytir, Arasikere taluka. The object of 
this inscription is to commemorate the building of the Kunjesvara 
temple in that year by a rich Jangama merchant named 
Kandanambi Setti, in the name of his son Kufija who had just 
died. Kapd^i^a^hi Setti, who was greatly honoured in the 
Hoysala kingdom, richly endowed the temple with many lands 
(specified); and to his grants was added that made by the 
Brahmans of the Damodara agrahdra alias Nagarahalli. 

Kandanambi had a daughter who was called Oandawe. He 
made her the proprietress (odeyalu) of the Kunjesvara temple, 
for carrying out the ceremonies. And for her maintenance he 
granted specified unibali lands. This gift of rent-free land was 
made in the presence of the Bdjaguru of Dorasamudra, Rudra^kti 
Deva, and of the Kampanacarya of the Sthanikas of the 120 tenoples 
of Arasiyakere and quite a number of mahdgaxias subjects, farmers 
and the Sthanikas of the two towns called Muttana Hosavuru. 

Candawe proved worthy of the office bestowed upon her by her 
father. And it is interesting to observe that the Bdjaguru 
Rudra^akti Deva together with the Kampapacarya of the Sthanikas 
of the 120 temples and of the Sthanikas of the two Muttana 
Hosavuru and the other respectable citizens, along with the 
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maTia-ganas and others, bestowed upon her the rank and dignity 
of a Gana-lcimarl (Princess of the Ganas or followers of SivaX 
granting her at the same time the matta dues and all other dues 
payable to the Kiinjesvara temple, free of all imposts, in 
perpetuity/®^ 

Let us proceed with the history of the Sthanikas in the thirteen- 
th century A.D. The Mallesvaragucii stone inscription found at 
Belatur, Heggadedevanakote taluka, Mysore State, and assigned by 
Rice to A,D. 1256, relates a curious instance of the impartiality with 
which the Sthanikas conducted public charities entrusted to their 
charge. These events fall within the reign of the Hoysala monarch 
Somesvara Deva, when his officials Cikka Maci Deva, Gopapa, and 
Rangapa were governing ‘‘a settled kmgdom’^ The Sthanapati of 
Belatur in Nugunadu was Marada Mallodeya, the son of the Ekoti- 
pan^ita Cekodeya. The inscription relates that the joint-managers 
of the fund belonging to the temple which Ekoti-papdita Cekodeya 
had erected, caused hindrance to Marada Mallodeya. At this Marada 
Mallodeya deposited twenty gadyana'in the temple from his own 
hand, and obtaining the. approval of the three (named), in order 
that there might be no hindrance or dispute from any one, divided 
it equally between the gods Mallikarjuna and Banesvarain 
Ketanahalli/®^ 

Pour years later we have an instance of the high position which 
the Sthanikas held in Hindu society. The following details are 
gathered from the Somanatha temple stone inscription found at 
Somapui’a, Tarikere taluka, Mysore State* It is dated A. D. 1260, 
and it informs us that during the reign of the Hoysala king 
Narasimha, the Brahmans of Halastlr bought certain lands through 
the MahdpmdJidna Perumaje HandanEyaka for the services of the 
god Somanatha at Halasur. They then granted it free of all taxes, 
making it over to the Sthanika Sankamayya.^®® 

In the Pandya country, too, the, Sthanikas exercised their 
sway. The Kattemanuganahalli stone inscription found in the 
Heggadedevanakote taluka and dated A. D. 1264, affirms that Naga 
Deva. the son of Haripi JTya, was the Sthanika of Ma...ja...la in the 
Papdya country. In order to provide for the ceremonies and 
perpetual lamp of the god Eamanatha of Mapigehalli in Nevalenad, 
he had a stone oil-mill made, during the government of Malleya 
DandanSyaka/®® 
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Conducting daily ceremonies including tlie burning of the 
perpetual lamps in temples was an ordinary function of the 
Sthanikas. Their importance is seen in records which inform ns 
that temples were made over to them by members of 'the nobility. 
For instance, in the Kvara temple stone inscription found at 
BorSpnra, Krsihnarajapete talnka, Mysore State, and dated A.D. 1267 , 
it is said that the Mahapradhana of the Hoysala king Narasinga was 
Soma DannSyaka. This great minister’s elder sister was Eevakka 
Dapdanayakiti. She made over to the Sthanika of Macanakatta 
alias Bijjalesvara, by name Mep^ayyada Marayya Nayaka of the 
treasury of Tammaliyacrirya {Mdcanalcattada Sthanika TammaJ/i- 
ya-dcaryalhaiidarada Meiridayyada Marayya), and to his wife 
and daughter and granddaughter, “ a grant of affection ”, namely, 
the Siva temple of Bhairavesvara which Revakka Baiidanayakiti 
had caused to be erected to the north east of Bommeyanayakana- 
halli alias agrahdra Hosavsda Bhairavapura. Of course this lady 
Revakka had richly endowed it with gifts of rent free lands.^^"^ 
The above is not the only instance of the Sthanikas receiving 
gifts of land from members of the nobility. From the following 
stone inscription found at Hirtd^DgilUru, Channagiri talnka, Mysore 
State, and dated A.D- 1268, we learn in what reverence the 
Sthanikas were held by the nobility. The events narrated in the 
record belong to the reign of the Yadava king MadhavaEaya. His 
great ministers were two brothers, Cattarasa and Kucarasa, the sons 
of Nimbi Raja. These two were placed over the city of Betur in 
the Aravattarubada (sixty-six villages) in the Nolambavadi 32,000 
Province. Cattarasa’s crowned eldest son was Caupdai’asa. This 
prince granted specified land measured by the Tigula Tamil) 
pole, for the incense, lights, offerings, and all temple affairs of the 
god Billesvara of the immemorial agrahdra Daksipadityavolalu 
alias Kdgilur, at the time of the eclipse of the sun (on the date 
specified). The grant was made after washing the feet of the 
Sthanika Dandapaniguru, in the presence of the representatives of 
the village and the worthies of the place.^°® 

One more instance may be given to show the respect in which 
the Sthanikas wece held in Karnataka. In A.D. 1285 during the 
reign of the Hoysala king Narasimha Deva, Hiriyahalli Lalamadeva 
and his younger brother Hacjivara Sevapna constructed a Sivalinga 
in Gottaganakere. This was done in the name of their mother 
Mancavve. And Lalamadeva and his brother granted lands 
(effaced in the record) for the daily worship, decorations, etc., of 
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the god Maficesvara, and for the temple repairs, gifts of food to the 
heads of the mathas and ascetics, to the Sthanika of that Mancesvara 
temple after washing the latter’s feet/®® 

We have cited above many instances of the Sthanikas violating 
the injunction laid down by ^Kautalya concerning endowed lands. 
A stone inscription in the Belar temple assigned to A.D. 1273 adds 
to the testimony already given about this point. For it relates 
that a bond was executed by the Sthanikas of the Bobbesvara 
temple and the temple situated to the north-west of the fort of 
Dorasamudra, in favour of the Aradhya Ramakysna Prabhu’s son 
Devanpa Prabhu/^® 

One reason why the Sthanikas in comparatively recent times 
thus infringed the ancient precept regarding endowed lands was 
perhaps because they were sole masters of temples and of the lands 
around them. That they were, indeed, managers of temples is 
further proved by a damaged stone inscription found in the 
Siddhesvara temple at Nirugunda, Holalakere taluka. This record 
has been assigned to about A.D. 1268. It informs us that on the 
death of the Sthanika priest of the god SiddhanStha of Nirugunda, 
Nalla Jiya’s son Siddha Jiya, the temple became vacant. Since the 
names of Siddha Jlya and of other priests (Sthanikas) had been 
“ inscribed on the back of the stone-sasana of the god Siddhanatha”, 
the question arose whether the vrtti of the temple belonged to 
Siddha Jiya’s son Yi^vanatha or to the State. It is not clear from 
the record as to who had sold the vrtti for thrity-two gadyd'^a 
which was the price of the day. But this sale seems to have been 
effected, and evidently a petition on behalf of Yisvanatha had been 
made to the crowned queen’s son Colayya and to the Brahmans, by 
the king’s servants Madayya and Ballayya. Unfortunately the 
record is effaced here, and we are in the dark as to what transpired 
as a result of the petition/^^ But one thing seems clear from the 
above record— that the Sthanikas were, indeed, masters of temples 
in the thirteenth century A. D, 

This is also evident from an inscription on a beam in the 
Ranganatha temple at Halebld, dated A. D. 1245, which relates the 
following — That on the death of (the Sthanika) Soma Jiya of the 
Bocesvara temple (at Dorasamudra), the Edjaguru Candrabhti^apa 
Deva and the 120 Sthanikas of the capital Dorasamudra divided his 
lands among his wife, son-in-law, and one another.^^^ Now we 
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know from both the legal as well as lithio records that the right of 
dividing the property of a deceased person rested soley with the 
State, or when snch right was delegated by the State, with corporate 
bodies or officials. Since we cannot conceive of the Sthanikas of 
Dorasamudra led by the 'Rajaguru of that capital of the 
Hoysalas, dividing the property of a deceased Sthanika among the 
latter’s relatives without the sanction of the State, and, we may 
presume, that of the Society as well, we have to assume that they 
must have received the permission of the Government before 
dividing the said property. Onr supposition in regard to the 
sanction of the society is proved by the concluding lines of the same 
epigraph which run thus — That he who violated the arrangment 
was looked upon as having disregarded the Rajaguru and the 
samaya. The latter term obviously refers to the society. 

And as regards the sanction of the State being obtained for 
partitioning or selling lands by the Sthanikas, the following 
Holiyanakere (Bangalore taluka) inscription dated A.D. 1294 will 
be of particular interest. It tells us that in the 40th regnal year of 
the Hoysala king Bamanatha Deva, Rajaraja Karkata Maharajan 
Tamattamavar granted as a charitable gift two villages named 
Anumafemuttiram and TJnangimaran-kuttai ( location specified ) 
together with other lands, for feeding Brahmans, to the twenty-eight 
men (named) of that village of Holiyanakere, “who should conduct 
the duties of the Tanapatis (Sthanikas) . ” It is clearly stated in the 
record that “I, Tamttamavar, made the above gi*ant with the 
pouring of water, as a charitable gift, to the twenty-eight men, with 
the right to sell or give away (the lands) for the benefit of the king’s 
sacred body and of myself. ” 

Such latitude may explain the sale of lands made, for instance, 
in A. D. 1296 by the Sthanika Gurappa, the son of Baca Jlya, to 
Gurucittadeva Odeyar’s son Gangideva. This Sthanika seems to 
have made over even the god Ramayyadeva to Gangideva O^eyar, 
as the Rame^vara temple inscription found near 'Vlrapnra, Magadi 
taluka, Mysore State, seems to imply 

Epigraphs of the last quarter of the thirteenth century A. D. 
only reiterate the statement we have already made concerning the 
position and duties of the Sthanikas. During the reign of the 
Hoysala king Narasimha Deva III in A. D. 1279, when Tareyapia 
Dan^ayaka was the governor of DasanUr and its neighbourhood, 
various Gau^as (named) of Dasanur agreeing among themselves, 
made a specified grant of land to provide for the perpetual lamp and 
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an tipper storey for the temple of the god Visvanatha, This charity 
■was entrusted to the charge of Sthanika Jlyandi Harpapdi/^® 
Similar grants of land were made to the Sthanapatis Mayi Jlya, 
the son of Suri Jlya, and Malla Jiya, in A. D. 1299, by the 
Malayala chief Vasndeva Nayaka’s son and a number of others 
(named), for the god Svayambhu Ankanatha of Nittur/^® 

FOUETEENTH CENTtJEY A.D. 

The fourteenth century did not see any diminution either in 
the status or powers of the Sthanikas. On the other hand, in this 
century they became uncommonly prominent because of the direct 
appeals and orders made to them by the State. They continued, 
of course, to rule over the sthdnas and mafJias of the land, to receive 
lands on behalf of the gods in temples, to contract deeds of 
agreement and partition, and to confer honours, along with others, 
upon worthy persons who had done signal service to the country. 

A few examples will suffice to prove that they were still 
masters of the temples and the majihas. An inscription dated A, D. 
1334 and found on the roadside at Malavalli gi^ama, Malavalli taluka, 
Mysore State, tells us that the Mahcmaxidaleivara Someya 
Dannayaka’s son Ballappa Dannayaka, along with Somayanna 
Odeyaijna, the SthangLpati of the seven towns and five mathm of 
Talakadu, and Saragur Setti’s son Madi Gauda, made a grant of land 
at Hahanavadi/^'^ Mallappa, the son of Naga Pandita, is called the 
Sthanapati of the seven towns and five, mathas of Talakadu in A. D. 
1338, during the reign of king Yira Ballala A stone 

inscription found at Kantavara, Karkaja taluka, South Kanara 
district, and dated Saka 1271 (A. D. 1349) affirms that the 
Sthanikas ruled the Kantavara temple. These Sthanikas 
numbered three hundred and possessed a grama ( village ) 
of their own. ( Kdntdrada devcdayada Sthdnikaramun 
[n] urvarum). Together with the Horayinavaru (^’.6., 
representatives from outside their gTdma)^ Barya Senakava, and 
others (named), they caused a sild sdsana to be written (with 
details enumerated). This was in the reign of the Vijayanagara 
king Srimatu Mahamandalesvara Hariyappa Odeyar, when his 
minister {pradhdna) Hadapada Gautarasa was placed as viceroy 
over the Mangaluru-rajya.^^® 
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Instances may now be given of tlie grants of land received by 
the Sthanikas on behalf of temples in order to conduct worship, 
festivals, etc., in them. The Sampigesiddhesvara temple stone 
inscription discovered on the top of the Citradnrga (Chitaldroog) 
(hill) and dated A.D. 1328, relates that Ballappa Dandanayaka and 
Singeya Dannayaka set np a linga in Bemmatrakalln in the name 
of their father Beba Dannayaka, and received from their royal 
master king Ballala Deva III the village of Bennedone which they 
granted in perpetuity as a free gift to the temple. The mana- 
gement of this charity was entrusted to the care of Hiriyanna 
Dannayaka. But to Gobur Narahari Deva, the Sthalacarya of that 
god Bebanatha, they gave four parts of the land, while to the 
Puranika (unnamed) only one part,^^° 

The Sthanikas received land on behalf of temples from princes 
as well. Thus in A.D. 1336, as is related in one of the Yaradaraja- 
svami temple stone inscriptions found at Tekal, Sittanadar alias 
Solappa Perumal, the son of the Cola ruler Eajendra Cola 
Cakravarti, Gangaikonda, Solapperumal, granted the village 'of 
Pulikkurucci (location specified), as a sarvamanya gift to provide 
for the offerings of rice, sandal, lamps, and temple repairs, for the 
god Arulala-nadar at Tekal. A deed of gift to the above effect was 
given to the temple authorities (T5nattarkum) and to Sokkap- 
perumal Tadar, permitting them to have the same engraved on 
stone and copper.^^^ 

Three years later (A.D- 1339) Konaiya Pemme Nayakan, one 
of the officers under the Maha^radMna Dati Singeya Dannayaka, 
granted the village of PuttUr (location given) to provide for the 
offerings mentioned in the above record, for the same god. This 
gift was also given to the same donees with the same permission.^ 

The Cikkapura stone inscription (Hiregantanuru hobli, Chital- 
droog taluka) dated 1355 illustrates our point better. This 
epigraph registers the gift of the village of Cikkapura itself to the 
Sthanika Somanna, the son of the Sthanika priest Hiriya Siddhanna, 
by Mallinatha Odeyar, the son of the Mahamandalesvara Someya 
Nayaka. The grant was made on behalf of the god Siddhanatha 
of Bemmattanakallu (^.e., Chitaldroog itself).^^® 

Another record found in the Isvara temple at Koduru, Nagar 
taluka, also in the Mysore State, corroborates the statement we have 
made that public charities pertaining to temples were left in the 
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charge of the Sthanikas who managed such temples. This 
inscription is dated A.D. 1367, and it falls within the reign of the 
Yijayanagara king Bukka Raya’s son VirGpak$a Raya, when the 
latter’s minister Talakad Mavarasa was placed over the province of 
the Araga Eighteen Kampana. In order that “ YirQpa Raya might 
have a firm kingdom ”, the representatives of the Fifty nads made 
a specified grant of land for the decorations and offerings of the 
god Sankara in the Bandiganaii village. And the inscription 
relates that “ The god’s Sthanika (name effaced in the record) and 
the Senabova (name effaced), to their children’s children, will 
maintain this (charity) without fail,”^^^ 

As in the previous centuries, the Sthanikas in the fourteenth 
century continued to grant lands to worthy citizens along with the 
other respectable persons of the locality. In this matter the 
Sthanapatis of Talakad became very conspicuous. Thus, for 
instance, in A.D. 1312 when king Ballala Deva III was ruling, 
Yennakuma, the son of Gangadharadeva, and the Sthanapati of the 
seven towns and the five mapias of Talakad alias Rajarajapuram, 
granted certain specified lands to Mallappa Nayaga.^^^ In A.D. 
1313, according to the HusagUr stone inscription found at Malava- 
lli, the Sthanapatis of the seven (towns) and the five mathas 
of the same city of Talaka^, and Adidevarasa of Anebasadi and 
others made a grant of land to certain Gaudas (named) for having 
conducted the repairs of Anebasadi.^^® Another Tamil inscription 
of the same date and found in the same place, records that Ariyapi- 
llai alias Senapati, the Sthanapati of Anaivafedi (1^., Anebasadi) 
at Talakad, and Sivana Gamundan of Pusukur in the southern 
division of Eilainadu, granted specified lands to KomaH, the 
accountant of Pusukur, to be enjoyed by him in perpetuity 
Marali Pemmapna, the Sthanapati of the seven towns and 
five mathas of Talakadu, granted, land ( to some one ) in 
A. D. 1321 during the reign of the same *Hoysala king Ballala 
Deva III.^^® From a stone inscription found at Tigadahalli, 

124. llig^ YIIL IsTr. 34, p. 133. There is a record assigned to A.D. 1371 
and found in the Somekara temple at Gangavara, Devanahalli 
taluka, Mysore State, which seems to register some regulations 
pertaining to the different castes and even to the ruler of the Nallur 
nad himself 1 These regulations were caused to he written by the 
three Sthanikas (not named) of the same Somesvara temple. But the 
sense of the inscription is by no means clear. Hid, IX. Dv. 73, p. 83. 
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MalavalJi taluka, dated A. D. 1337, we learn that Mallappa, the son 
of Naga Papdita, the Sthanapati of the five mafhas of Talakadn, 
granted a village as Q.pura to Marabhakta and others (named), the 
share of each being specified. The conditions of the grant, we 
may note by the way, were that the grantees should pay a small 
sum of money till A. D. 1339, a slightly increased sum till A. D. 
1342, and thenceforward a consolidated sum. 

The interest of the above record from Tigadahalli lies not only 
in the granting of a village by a Sthanika to a worthy individual, 
but also in the fact that he himself was a Jainaby persuasion ! 
We prove that Mallappa was a Jaina by the stipulation in the 
epigraph that the grantees were to make an annual payment of one 
gadydria for the god Candranathasvami, This god was evidently 
a Jaina deity. The second reason which makes us assert that 
Mallappa was a Jaina is his signature at the end of the epigraph, 
thus-Sri Vltaraga”."-"® 

In A. B. 1320 Madhava, the son of ...va 7 Raya, obtained sixty 
honnuy which were the dues levied fron the road to the town of 
Kudali, from the minister Bembeya Bannayaka. With this money 
Madhava bought land which in that year, along with the sixty 
farmers (of the locality), the 120 Sthanikas and others 
( nuHppattu Sthdnamam muntdgi ) , he presented for the 
decoration of the god Eama of Kudali, This is related in the stone 
inscription found in the Eamesvara temple at Kudali, Shimoga 
taluka.^®'' 

The Sthanikas of Tekal, Vepptir, and Sripati (Sihati) also 
granted lands in the manner indicated above to deserving recipients. 
One of the VaradarajasvSmi temple stone inscriptions of Tekal dated 
A. B. 1355, informs us that the Sthanapatis of the ArulSlanadan 
temple at TekaJ along with Sokkkaperumal Bssar granted (in that 
year) in the orthodox manner certain specified lands and a daily 
allowance of specified rice to Komangalam-udaiyar Suriyadevar 
alias Tiruvaymoli-da&u', the husband of Yaradakkan, in perpetuity. 
Eice conjectures that the grantee was probably the reciter of the 
Dravldapralhandam in the temple.^®^ The same Sthapatar and 
Sokkaperumal Basar again in A. B. 1356 gave specified daily 
allowance of cooked rice to a grantee whose incomplete name in 
the epigraph.. .raja-mannikkan alias Yaradi, suggests that she may 
have been Yaradakkan mentioned just above^®^. 
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Tlie Sthanattar of Vepptir likewise did not hesitate to co-operate 
with other citizens in this direction, Veppur lay in the Eajendra- 
colavalanadu which formed a part of the Nigarili-cola-mandalam; 
Its well known temple was that of Sembisvaram Ucjaiyar of 
Tamarai-^karai, Here in this temple assembled the Sri Endra-fe- 
Mahesvara of Citrameli Peruttalan Dirnttavanam, the temple 
manager (danma^harttar, L e., dharma-karttar) Sembandai-deva’s 
son Tambana ( and another whose name is ejSaced in the record ) , 
and other Brahmans (named) in A,’ D. 1365, and gave a gTant ( not 
specified ) to Somana Devar of the Kaii^ika-^oifm. And the 
Sthanapati Tambana Jiya, evidently one of the sons of dharma- 
karttar Sembandai- devar mentioned above, having received full 
payment in gold, gave with pouring of water, full possession of 
one-third of the lands (specified in detail) which he had purchased 
from one Mudali, to Somapa Devar, The assembly which had met 
‘*on the seat of justice” in the Sembisvaram-Udaiyar temple, 
obviously ratified the gift made by the Sthanika Tambana 
Jiya."«^ 

The Sri-Eudra-sri-Mahesvara of Citrameli Perukkalan 
Dirukavan ( the DiruttSvapam of the previous record ) himself was 
the recipient of a specified quantity of paddy and certain specified 
taxes in the next year A. D, 1366. He was given the above gifts by 
the assembly of the mahdoanas^ the heads of the mafhas and the 
sthdms ( madxi-^atiga]4dx^a-^aUgalum the reciter of'the Yedas, 
the temple manager (dharma-karttar) Sembapdi, the Pujaris 
Vaitti-bhattar, Madeva- bhattar and their sons, Mara-bhaftar and 
his sons, the Kaikkolars (weavers) of the temple of Kavarippipa, 
the Mnlaccedi-sri-Vira-bhattira and the servants performing various 
duties, “from the at the top the scavenger at the bottom”/®^ 

The spirit of co-operation with which the Sthanikas in their 
capacity as managers of temples worked along with others, is 
illustrated in the Bhaira temple stone inscription from Sitibetta, 
Kolar taluka, and dated A. D. 1393. Periya Perumal Setti, the 
son of Poyyangilar Pammi Setti, a leading Vaisya merchant, built 
a big tank in Sripati which was the tiruvidaiy dUam of the god of 
Sripati. Periya Perumal Setti also endowed the temple with a gift 
of two khandugas of dry land near the southern outlet of the big 
tank. His services had to be duly appreciated. The damaged 
stone record states that this was done by a huge assembly of 
representatives of the nd^u {^alaru ullitta natfavarum), including 
the minister Nagappa Odeyar of Kaivaranadu in Nigarili-k>la^ 
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valanaclii, Erijarasar, tlie son of Bralimarasar, and the manager of the 
temple of Sripati {Srwatiyar sthdnattar) . This huge assembly 
approved of the charity of Periya Pernmal by affirming that no 
tax was to be levied on the new land cultivated, that it was to be 
treated as a sarvamdnya land for a period of eight years (from that 
date) , and that thenceforward the wet land below the tank should 
be Imdangai land-^®® 

Prom the inscriptions we learn how disputes between the 
Sthanikas themselves concerning division of lands were settled. 
The Bannahalli (Malavalli talnka) stone inscription dated A. D. 1313 
contains an account of how such disputes between the Sthanikas 
were settled. There was a dispute between Malliyanna’s son 
Mallappanaga Pandita, the Sthanapati of ...nganvasadi, and Senapati 
Pattandail’s son Yanavan, the SthSnapati of Anaivasadi (Anebasadi), 
in respect of some villages and a sum of 1,320 gadydnas received 
on various occasions, some during the time of the Hoysala king 
Narasimha III, some during the time of Eayappa, and some at other 
times (specified) . The arbitrators were the Mahd^rad'hdna Dadiya 
Someya Dannayaka’s son Kalanji Gummaya, the heads of the seven 
pwras (towns) , tha Sthanapatis of the five mathas of Talakadu, 
and several others (named) . This assembly of arbitrators sent for 
both the parties and brought about a reconciliation by an equal 
division of the villages and the sum of money. Further, it is 
interesting to note, it was decided that since Anaivafedi- Alvar and 
Yelaikarisvaram-TJdaiyar were not on good terms, the villages 
should be amicably divided; that Anaivafedi should receive interior 
villages, gardens, trees over ground, wells underground, and a 
proper share of the houses in the Adaippari street in exchange for 
the houses already taken possession of by Kulandac-Oenapati; and 
that an equal division should be made of Malipalli situated near 
TakkUr in Tenkarai which had been granted for the worship of the 
god. Thus did the arbitrators grant a stone sdsana to the 
Sthanapati Mallappanaga Pandita.^^® 

Important as the above record certainly is from the point of 
view of the method by which arbitration in civil matters was 
conducted with the aid of the people, it is also interesting from the 
standpoint of the Sthanikas themselves whose disputes, especially 
those pertaining to their lands around temples, had to be settled with 
the sanction, and in the presence of, an official of the State, who 
was to work in conjunction with the representatives of the people. 
In other words, since the Sthanikas were officials in charge of public 
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charities, disputes concerning their lands had to he settled by 
public bodies. 

The close contact bet-ween the Sthanikas and the represent- 
atives of public bodies and of the State is' seen further in one of the 
Kolaramma temple stone inscriptions dated A.D. 1379 and found at 
Kolar itself. Devappa Jiya, the head of the Devi temple ( a 
deviyara sthdnakha muhhyardda) had somehow or other 
distinguished himself. He had, therefore, to be honoured; and this 
was done by an assembly of the Mahantas of all the world, others 
(named), all the farmers, subjects, and all the Sthanikas of the 
temple of KoMa, led by the Mahdmari^lesvara Nagapna Odeyar^S 
son Depapiia Odeyar, the viceroy of the Yijayanagara monarch 
Harihara Raya II. This assembly having bound on Devappa J lya the 
badge of Jiya of the Devi temple^ granted to him all the the lands and 
dues belonging to Andiganahari village in Eolalanad, free of all 
imposts in perpetuity. Moreover it was said that whatever lands of 
Jiyas of the various ‘temples were attached to that Jiya badge would 
also belong to Devappa of that temple.^^*^ 

The above instances, no doubt, show in what honour the 
Sthanikas were held by the people in the fourteenth century A. D. 
But their high status is revealed better in the following epigraphs 
in which the monarch himself addressed them directly concerning 
the welfare of the religion and the State. All these instances 
belong to the reign of the last great Hoysala monarch Yira Ballala 
III, and are dated A.D. 1301. We have elsewhere shown what a 
critical age it was in which this gallant monarch lived.^®®. The 
great enemy with whom this ruler waged continuous battles were 
the Muhammadans. In the year A.D. 1301 things appeared rather 
dark for the Hoysala monarch, for the clouds of foreign invasion 
were gathering ominously on the political horizon;^®^ and the 
Hoysala king natmally looked to the protection of the most sacred 
trust the people had given him—the preservation of the dharma 
and of the honour of the state. 

In order to realize the former object he had to take into his 
confidence the heads of all the religious institutions in the land. 
And in A.D. 1301 he did this by a most liberal policy unparallelled 
in the history of Southern and western India. Quite a number of 
stone inscriptions, all of them dated in A.D. 1301, reveal the policy 
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of co-operation and liberality which, king Ballala Deva III inaugu- 
rated. The Somes vara temple stone inscription found at Gunjtiru, 
Bangalore taluka, informs us that that monarch intimated the 
following to the heads of the maflias and the Sthanikas situated 
in the Hesara-Kundani kingdom, Yiriviadu, MasSndinadu Muru- 
sunadu, Sokkanayanparru, Penpaiygpdarmadanadu, Aimbulugtlr- 
nadu, Elayumadu, Kuyalalanadu, Kaiyaranarju, IlaippakkanMu, 
and “all the other nadiis^\ thus — ^“[On the date specified], we have 
remitted all kinds of taxes, including the tax on looms, the tax on 
goldsmiths, tribute and tolls, hitherto paid in the gifts to the temples 
etc., (named) of our kingdom and granted the same, with pouring 
of water, for certain gods, to provide for worship, offerings of rice, 
enjoyments and temple repairs. 

“ Accordingly, be pleased to take possession of the villages of 
Burikkuttai, Singamankuttai, Kovafemuttiram, and others which 
are the tax-free temple property of the god Somanathadevar of 
Kunjiyur, make adequate provision for worship, offerings of 
rice, enjoyments and temple repairs, and live happily, praying for 
the prosperity of ourselves and our kingdom.”^^° 

Again in the same year king Yira Ballala III addressed to all 
the heads of the mathas and the sthdnasot all the temples situated 
in the eleven nadus mentioned above and “ in all other nddus^\ as 
the Madivala Some^vara temple inscription found at Hudi, Bangalore 
taluka, relates, and remitted likewise all kinds of taxes (enumerated 
in detail), ordering the Sthanikas and heads of the mafhas to take 
possession of four villages (named) and of separate pieces of land 
which were the devaddna property of the god Sembisvaram- 
udaiya-nayanar of Tamaraikkarai in Yeppnruparru. The main 
object of this royal bounty was, as in the previous instance, the 
prosperity of ourselves and of our kingdom.”^^^ 

An identical royal order was passed in the same year, as is 
mentioned in the Dharmesvara temple stone inscription found at 
AyigapcLapura, Nelamangala taluka, Mysore state. This too was 
addressed to the heads of all the mafTiSiS and the sthdnas in the 
temples situated in the eleven nadus spoken of above. The taxes 
remitted were the same, and the main object of the grant was like 
that of the two previous records. But the name of the temple to 
which provision was made is missing in the defaced portion of 
record. And unlike the two previous records, this royal order 
hailing from Nelamangala ends thus — That the royal grant was 
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“ under the protection of the kingdom, of the inhabitants of the 
nadu and of the MahesTaras.”^^^ 

A copy of the same royal order dated in the same year was 
published in a stone inscription in the Gangadharesvara temple at 
Madivala, Malar taluka, Mysore State. It was likewise addressed 
to the Sthanikas and heads of the matfuis in the eleTen nd^us 
mentioned above.^^® Another copy of the royal order dated in the 
same year was engraved on the basement of the Somesvara temple 
at Lakkar also in the same taluba.^^^ These royal orders end in 
an identical manner which reveals the earnestness of the monarch, 
thus: — “For the benefit of ourselves and our kingdom, be 
pleased to see that the worship, offerings of rice, enjoyments and 
temple repairs are adequately provided for, and pray for our 
prosperity”. 

That there were Sthanikas also in other nd^us is proved by 
another similar royal order passed also in the same year 
(A. D. 1301), but engraved on stone near the Kama^esvara temple 
at Nandi, Ohikka Ballapura taluka* In this royal order in 
addition to the eleven nd^us mentioned above, the following eleven 
are also said to have contained Sthanikas and heads of the mafhasr^ 
Veppur, Erumarai, Ealavaranadu, Ambadakki, Nondangtfii, 
Tekkalnadu, Byilnadu, Tagadainadu, Puramalainadu ( alias 
Adigaimanadu ), PayyUraparru, and Pulliyurnadu. The taxes 
remitted in this instance were similar to those mentioned in the 
previous order. Only the heads of the mafhas and sthdnas in the 
temple of the god Tirunandi alias southern Kailasa, were ordered 
to enjoy the wet and dry lands as a sarvamdnya gift. The object 
of this royal edict was similar to that of the previous ones ; and 
this charity was placed, as in the two instances mentioned above, 
under the protection of the king, of the inhabitants of the nd^u^ 
and of the Mahe^varas.^^^ 

Two inscriptions found in the Cokkanatha and Somesvara 
temples at DomlUr, both dated also in A.D. 1301, are similar forms 
of royal circulars addressed by the same Hoysala monarch to all the 
heads of mafhas and sthdnas in the eleven nddus beginning with 
the Hesara-Kundani kingdom spoken of above. One of these 
registers the grant of remission of specified taxes. and of lands in 
Dombalur, to the god Sokkaperumal of Dombalur in Ilaipakka- 
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nadu ; while the other mentions a similar gift to the- god 
Somanatha at Dombalur, the lands given as gifts being situated at 
Dombalur, and Palasnr/^® As in other records registering royal 
remissions, the object of these grants was the same, viz^^ the 
prosperity of ourselves and our feingdom”* 

From the standpoint pf the Sthanikas, these royal orders 
mark the highest limit to which the Sthanikas reached in the 
course of their history. For not only have we the fact of the 
Sthanikas having been spread over the length and breadth of 
Hoysala Empire, but also the fact that the monarch himself 
directly addressed them, remitting many taxes to them, and 
in all instances requested them to look after the religious 
prosperity of the country and to pray for the safety of the 
monarch and the welfare of the land. Such royal orders are 
unique in the history of southern and western India ; and they 
reveal the deep trust which the Hoysala monarch reposed in, and 
the high regard which he had for, the StMnikas of his wide 
Empire, whose co-operation with the State was of such great 
importance to the religious stability of the country. These 
records alone embodying the orders passed by king Eallala III 
are enough to demonstrate the universal influence which the 
Sthanikas wielded in southern India in the first quarter *of the 
fourteenth century A.D. 

JTPTEBKTH OBNTXJKT A.D. 

Coming to the fifteenth century A.D., we find that the 
Sthanikas, while maintaining their ancient position and dignity, 
continued to do much good to the country in their capacity 
as priests and managers of temples. Their public work 
earned for them adequate reward at the hands of the State# 
Before we narrate this interesting side of their history, it is 
desirable that we should give a few instances to show that in the 
fifteenth century, as in the previous ages, the Sthanikas were 
managers and priests of temples, that they granted lands to worthy 
people, along with others, that they were cited as witnesses to 
deeds of public charity, and that they enjoyed special privileges at 
the hands of the State, But their real importance is seen in those 
inscriptions which mention their public work. 

A few examples may suffice to show how in addition to the 
very many places which the Sthanikas controlled mentioned in the 
previous pages, they were also the custodians of temxDles in other 
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parts of the land. For instance, the Sthanikas were the priests and 
managers of the Ten Keris of B^rakuru, one of the Alnpa capitals 
of South Kanara, and of the Siva temple (now converted into a 
Yaisnava shrine) at PhalarnSru, also in tne U^ipi taluka of the same 
district. One of the stone inscriptions in the former place, calls 
Oikkanna as the Sthanapati of the Ten Keris (i.6., ten streets) of 
Barakaru ( Baralmru hattu heriya sthanapati Gihkarixia). He 
made a request {hinnaham) to the State in Saka 1329 (A.D. 1407-8) 
when the monarch was Bukka Raya That the original Siva 

temple of Phalamaru was once ruled by a Sthanika is proved by a 
damaged stone record found there, and dated §aka 1323 (A.D. 1401-2), 
which mentions the Sthanapati (name effaced) of that temple.^^® 

In the Telugu land as well we come across Sthanapatis 
managing temples. The Bhimesvara temple stone inscription at 
Petlaru, Nellore district, informs us that in A.D. 1406-7 the 
Sthanapati of that temple was Malla Jlyyaru. This temple being 
in ruins, was reconstructed in that year by Anna Reddi Sigi Reddi 
at the request of all classes of devotees of Petluru.^^® 

According to one of the stone inscriptions found at Bankipura, 
Shimoga taluka, the head of the Vankapura (Bankiyapura) temple 
{taUsthma-samraTc^ahartta) was Oennapacarya, the son of 
Puru§ottamaryya, a Vaikhanasa of the Kasyapa gotra. The temple 
which he managed was that of the god Laksmtnarayana for which 
many specified dues had been given by the. order of the Vijayana- 
gara ruler Harihara Raya II. It is interesting to observe that this 
temple was caused to be erected “ by that Maharaya’s order”, as the 
inscription dated about A.D. 1413 relafes.^^^ No other evidence is 
required to prove that the Sthanikas were servants of the State in 
Vijayanagara times ; and that they were the priests and managers of 
temples which were constructed by the rulers themselves. 

The damaged Kuravalli stone inscription (Tirthahalli taluka) 
dated about A.D. 1424, affirms that the son of the Alvapralhu 
Bommiyakka’s son, whose name is effaced in the record, on account 
of his marriage, sold certain specified lands to the Sthanika Bovanpa 
Ayya, the son of Devanna Ayya. Although the name of the 
temple is not mentioned in the inscription, we suppose it was the 
same Visvesvara temple near which the record was found.^®^ 
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One of the Sitibetta stone inscriptions dated about A.D. 1468 
relates that Apparasar, the household officer of Ramarasar of the 
Mari palace, and Basayanna, granted to the Sthanika priest 
Bayirayya of the temple of the god Bhairaya of Sihati, three honnu 
and three ij^aria from the reyenue of Turuyalahalli in Pulinadu. 
This endowment was for the god Bhairaya of Sihati,^® ^ On the 
basis of this inscription it may be asserted that the Sthanikasas 
priests of temples, received grants of money on behalf of temples 
which they managed. 

In Kalluru hobli of the Gubbi taluka, Mysore State, is the 
Kapule Siddha Mallikarjuna temple. The Sthanika priest of this 
temple in A.D. 1470, during the reign of the Yijayanagara king 
Virupak^a MahSraya, was Somayya Deya. His younger sister 
Honni Devi is also mentioned in the same record, but the context 
cannot be determined because the inscription is damaged. It may 
be noted, however, that the temple of Mallikarjuna had been 
restored by Kallarasiyamma, the wife of the Mahdsamanta whose 
name, too, is effaced in the record. She had richly endowed the 
temple with specified lands.^®® 

Of the famous Taispava temple of Ahobalam, Nandyal taluka, 
Kurnool district, the Sthanikas were the truteesinthe reign of Er^pa 
DevaRaya the Great.^®^ The Papikesvara temple in the same taluka, 
was also under the Sthanikas. This is proved by a stone record 
found in that temple and dated A. D. 1503 which informs us that 
during the reign of the Yijayanagara monarch Immadi Narasinga 
Maharaya, a grant of specified land was made for the merit of the 
king and of Narasa Nayaka, evidently by the ruler himself, to the 
four Sthanikas of the Papikesvara temple, for building a village and 
conducting the services in the same temple.^®'' 

There is the well known temple of Manjunatha at Eadri, a 
suburb of Mangalore in South Eanara. The trustees and priests of 
this temple were Sthanikas. This is proved by a stone inscription 
found in that temple and dated Saka 1397 ( A. D. 1475 ) in which 
the following in narrated : — That during the reign of the Yijaya- 
nagara monarch YirUpak^a Deva, when his MahdpradJiana 
Singapna DannSyaka was carrying on the administration of the 
Empire, by the order of the latter Yittharasa Odeyar was governing 
the BarakUru-rajya in Tuluva. The local chieftains who carried on 
the work of administration in Tuluva were the Cautars and the 


152. Ihid, X. EL 36, p. 9 

153. Ihid, XIL Gb. 30, p. 23. 

164, For further details, refer to Ep. Hep, S, Circle for 1915^ pp, 9J!f,SS, 
156. 166 of 1913; Raugacharya, Top ListylJ^ p. 967. 
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fiangav0..Atfeclied to the Mangalaru^mjya was the Eadariya 
of which the foiir Sthanikashy name Eavalapali, Ganapappa AltiYay 
Eayam Senabo^a, and Gomma Senahoya, agreeing among themselves 
gave a sale deed written in stone,, and specified in detail, to 
Mangalanatha Odeyar.^^® 

But the Sthanikas could also co-operate with the representatives 
of the people in bestowing honours upon worthy citizens. We 
have- seen that this was one of their public functions in the 
pre-Vijayanagara days. Mangarasa, the son of Mahadeva of the 
Gautama gotra^ had built a tank in Vaniyarahalli in Hodenad.', and 
constructed the Hiri-Mangasamudra. The stone inscription found 
below the Mu]lukuiite tank at Yaniganahalli in the Mulbagal taluka, 
and dated A. D. 1407, continues to relate that on the completion of 
this work of public utility, the Sthanikas of the goddess Gauri of 
Uttanur Mad.avala, the mortgagees (?) and the citizens gave Manga- 
rasa a msana for rent free rice land as 2 i kaUu go^ge for .the tank, 
as follows:- Two parts (in ten) of the rice land below and within 
that tank were given as lmUu^go^ge\ and two parts (in ten) were 
given to Mangarasa’s children, free of all taxes, in perpetuity 

A more interesting example of Sthanikas rewarding not 
ordinary citizens but Brahmans themselves for having done some 
public work is afforded in the stone inscription found in the 
NScaramma temple at Mulbagal itself. This inscription is dated 
A.D.- 1416, and it refers to the reign of king Pratapa Deva Rsya 
(i. e., Deva Raya II) when hisMa'hapradJiana Naganna Odeyar was 
placed over the Mulbagal kingdom. The officer under this viceroy 
was Annanadani Od.eyar, who “was maintaining the proper 
dharmas^ and firmly protecting the Mulbagal kingdom.” The 
inscription continues to relate that “by order of the original goddess 
of Mulbagal, MuluvSyi Nacidevi”, her Sthanikas ’Balipa, Maniya, 
and Marapa, the sons of Ke^ava Perumale, and the latter’s younger 
brother Avambala, agreeing among themselves, gave to Sivaratri 
Vit^hanpa, Mallanna, and other Brahmans a sdsana as follows- 
“The Arali dam in the. Palaru river in the Katariyahalli hme 
belonging to our Mjuluvayi Nacidevi, having been breached from 
time.immemorial and ruined down to the level of the ground, in 
order that you may expend much money and restore the dam so 
aa^ to form a tank, and build there a village named Muluvayi- 
N^ii)ura; we grant to. you the tract of land bounded as follows 
(boundaries enumerated in detail)-, in which you may cut down 
the jungle and form fields. And the rice lands under and in the 

156, ;. ^, L L YII, 194, p. 88. 
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area of the tank *which yoti construct, diTiding them into fonr part-s 
one part will belong to the treasury of our Mnlnvayi Nacide-vi, and 
in consideration of your haying, expended much money of your own, 
and constructed the tank, the i^emaining three parts “we grant, 
with the land (before mentioned), to your Brahmans as an 
agrahara^ free of all imposts, from our Muluyayi Nacideyi. All 
the usual rights of the villages named Muluvayi NScipura which 
you build, we also grant. If any damage arises to your tank, it 
belongs to your Brahmans to repair it.’^ This agreement was 
inscribed on stone “in front of our Muluvayi Nacidevf ^ (temple).^^® 

About sixty-six years later {circa A.D. 1482) the Sthanikas of 
the temple of the god Bhairava (in Sihati in Kolar ?) gave similar 
expression to their public spirit when they bestowed an agreement 
Xsadana) on the Cenji hill Gavunda Oimi Jiya and his sons 
Bayiranna and Coku Bayica. The KesavavinSyakanahalli stone 
inscription (Kolar taluka) which contains these details is dated 
A.D. 1482. It relates that to the father and two sons who had 
built a new the Baicakere (tank) below the old breached one at 
Sihati (Snpati), and made a sluice, and fixed the money payment 
for the land under it, the Sthanikas of the god Bhairava gave the 
revenue of the rice fields so formed two shares to be divided 
among themselves and to be enjoyed by them and their posterity, 
while one share was reserved for the Sthanikas themselves as 
“dAarma , to the god’s t^easury’^ The tank was the inalienable 
property of the donees, who could sow and raise any crops on the 
rice fields.^^® 

The evidence of the above inscription, in addition to that 
concerning the award of honours to worthy citizens which we have 
cited above, x>roves that the lands enjoyed by the Sthanikas around 
the temples which they managed, were not their private property, 
hut were considered as to the god’s treasury”. That is 

to say, in all instances the Sthanikas, as the reader must have 
realized from the numerous instances we have already given 
above, were trustees on behalf of the god or goddesses in temples. 

One more instance may be adduced to show that the 
Sthanikas, who rewarded worthy citizens with grants of land, did 
so in their capacity as trustees of the property of the deity in the 
temple. The Rayagundahalli stone inscription, Mhlbagal tSluka, 
dated A.D. 1496, tells us that Devappa, the son of Kondappa^. 
Timmanna, and the Sthanika of the temple of the god Narasimha, 


168. E, 0. X. Mb. 7, pp. 72-73. 
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granted a hattu-go^ge to Alapa’s son Narasimhadeva. The reason 
•why the SthSnika priest granted a fzaUu-go^age gift to Namsimha- 
deva was because the latter had expended money and caused a 
virgin tank to be constructed in the Mavinahalli village to the 
west of the old tank of Gunijalanahalli, forming an embankment 
with plenty of earth, b-ail ding it with stone, fixing a stone sluice 
and making it secure with bricks and mortar, thoroughly 
completing the tank in every detail. For this work of public 
utility the Sthanika Devappa “by the order of the god Narasimha” 
(i^., Kadiri, Laksmi Narasimha of the village of Gundalanahalli 
alia^ Narasimhapura in Hodenad) gave four parts of the rice 
raised on the lands under the tank to the donee, along with very 
many privileges enumerated in detaiL^®^^ 

Another aspect of the public character of the Sthanikas is 
given in the interesting record found in the Isvara temple at 
Dodda Belahalu, Hunsur taluka, and dated A.D. 1423. This stone 
epigraph tells us that the Sthanikas were called as witnesses to a 
deed of public charity. Tippe Selti of the Vijayanagara treasury, 
was a very pious and superstitious soul. He dedicated to the god 
Tiriimala the tank which he had constructed in order that merit 
might accrue to his parents. But this consecration had to be done 
publicly, according to the usage of the day. And Tippe Setti did 
it) in A.D. 1423 in the presence of the chief and holy meritorious 
Brahmans, the Sthanikas, the Nambis, the body-servants of the god 
Tirumala, and Tirappa-aya of Kariyamaranahalli, And to these wit- 
nesses were added others — the Fish, the Tortoise, the Boar, the 
eight Regents of the Compass, the snake charmers, the tellers of 
omens by lizards, and such other “sacred persons,” of an unusally 
strange category.^®^ 

But as in the previous ages, the Sthanikas were prominent not 
only because they were called as witnesses to deeds of public 
charity, but also because they possessed privileges and were 
entitled to special exemptions. This is proved by the following 
epigraphs one of which was found in the Eanvesvara temple at 
Bellur, Narsapura hobli, Kolar taluka. In this inscription dated 
A. B. 1406, it is related that by order of the Vijayanagara monarch 
Deva Raya (I), the Maha^raShana Bommappa Dannayaka’s son 
(unnamed) granted the -villages of Bayilanakupt® and Tujilahalli, 
the former of which was given by the Kannara Deva Rsya, and the 
latter by the Vijayanagara Emperor himself, for the god Soma of 
Bejlar cHiaB Vi§puvardhanacaturvedimangalam, together with all 

160. E. a X. Mb. 172, p. 116. 
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the lands and rights (specified) pertaining thereto. The concluding 
portion of the grant afiSrms that by that order of the Yijayanagara 
Emperor, Malidevi Eani, the daughter of Dulinida'va Eapi, remitted 
the taxes (given in detail) payable for the houses of the Sthanikas 
in that country and the other sacred buildings. How the office of 
the Sthanikas was connected with the stMna attached to a temple 
is proved in the text of the inscription which recounts the exemp- 
tion thus — a niru^adimBuli-Ni^va JRdniyara maga ( magalu?) 
Malidevi Bardyaru a simeya devara StJianiTcadalu SthdniJcara 
ntam-modaldda madavalihe salu***raya-kdrdlca sunka teravdlike 
saha mrvama^.M devara.^^galn.^deruva 

The Somesvara temple inscription found at Cidaravalli, 
Mysore district, corroborates the statement made'above concerning 
the office of the Sthanikas. This inscription which is dated A. B. 
1420 of the reign of the Yijayanagara ruler Beva Eaya II, informs 
us that lands were given for the office ( sthdna) of the temple. 
Such lands were called sthdna hhumL The inscription registers 
the remission of taxes on houses, gardens, and tanks belonging to 
the sthdnd-bhumi of the temple ( yi devara sthdna-bhumi olCcgada 
mantota kere mdnyavendu kotfu), including the land belonging 
to the Sthanikas Eayad.e, Somayade, and Ketade of the temple of 
Somayyadeva at Cidaravalli. The donors were the Purubovas 
Guddayanpa Yayicanna of Mallinathapura, who was the chief of the 
forty-two puras of TalakadunSd, Madayya Somayya of Sindeya- 
pura, Bema of Kamagopdanapura, and Sambudeva of Cidaravalli- 
pura. Certain Gaudas (named) also joined in making the grant 
which the donors inscribed on stone/®® 

There were two reasons why the houses of the Sthanikas 
were exempted from taxation. Firstly, the Sthanikas being 

162. E, G. X. Kl. 94, p. 29 the text clearly says Duli-nidi mrdniyara maga^ 
etc. Now both Nidivarapi and Malidevirapi were princesses. How the 
latter could be termed maga (son) is not intelligible, except on the 
supposition that Malidevi Eapi assumed the dignity of a male ruler 
as queen Rudr^ba had done in the Telugu country. As regards 
exemptions, cf. El. 100, p. 30 where the Nambis seem to get a similar 
privilege. 

163. M. A, B, for 1933, pp. 268-269. Dr. Krishna takes the name Rayade 
Someyade Ketade to he the name of one person. (Ibid, p. 269) But 
it is doubtful if this were so ; for the plural ending yivara mannngola, 
etc., suggests that the names belonged to three different persons. Dr. 
BIriahna also makes. Guddayanpa and others donees. I wonld make 
them donors. Otherwise the record makes no sense, and we cannot 

understand the significance of the statement puralOvagaltm* 
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managers and Custodians of temples ’wer6 pxi1bili^ servants, and ^ as 
snch were entitled to some special consideration at the hands of the 
State. And, secondly, the Sthanikas, especially in the fifteenth 
century A. D„ had given ample evidence of their zeal to promote 
public weal. There are many examples of the public’ benefactions 
of the Sthanikas. The Ujenigrama stone inscription found at 
Eedarapura, Kupigal taluka, Mysore State, is one of' them. This 
record dated A> P. 1429 refers to the reign of the 'VJijayanagara 
Emperor Pratapa Eaya (i. 5 ., Deva Raya 11) j when Bay icarasa^. the 
son of Ujent Rama Gauda, Muttu Gauda, the son of Masapa Gaud'a:, 
and all the older Gaudas and subjects of Pjeni granted ^ 
a homage gift to Camarasa, thason of TJ.jeni Rayicarasa, The, reason 
why such a gift was given was that Camarasa and . the Sthanikas 
had provided the funds and entered into an agreement for the 
construction of the tank to the east of the town. On the comple- 
tion of the tank, the donors mentioned above granted specified 
lands as free gift to the Sthanikas and Oamarasa.^®^ 

The Sthanikas could add to public welfare in other directions 
as well. For instance, when a need arose in a town to have the 
calendar-makers or they applied directly to the 

State and had those useful functionaries established in a town. In 
A. D. 1472 in the reign of the Vijayanagara king Virupaksa Raya, 
as is related in the SvayambhUve^vara temple stone inscription 
found at Ma^ivala, Bowringpe^ taluka, Siugarasa, one of the two 
officials under the Betamangala officer Linga Raja, came to 
Betamangala. He came to Bstamangala because the Sthanikas of 
the locality had petitioned to him to establish ugancangadavarih 
(or calendar-makers) in that country, and grant them a dharma 
sdsma for the exaltation of the god ( stJidnadavaru handu yl 

slmege.. ,,da-8thdpanavanu md^i devara safiyali pancdngd- 

davara dharma-sdsanavanu larasi Tto^aleku endu kdrcddgih 
On which Singarasa- marked out the four boundaries, had them 
stamped with the seal, and evidently had the calendar-makers 
established in that town (for the record stops here),^®^ 

The Sthanikas of the god Bhairava Sihati ( Snpati ) had once 
paid twenty-eight gadydnas for the wages of the watchmen. This 
was, indeed, a work of much public good. Therefore, Narasaya 
Deva Maharaya, the son of MaTidmaxidalesvara Timmaya Deva 
Maha-arasu, in the reign of the Vijayanagara monarch Immadi 
Narasinga Raya, in A.D. 1495, as is related in one of the stone 
inscriptions found in the Sitibetta, Kolar taluka, gave to Guliya and 

164. a XII. Eg. 18, p. 35. 
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tke other Sthanikas of the god Bhairava of Sihati a idsana by 
which he granted the alms and tribute to the Kolalasime within 
the jurisdiction of his nayakaship, for the offerings of the god 
Bhairava for anew car festival to be held for nine days, and for 
the. expenses of extra sacrifices, lamps, and offerings, in the same 
temple/®® 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY A.D. 

In the sixteenth century the Sthanikas maintained their 
traditional high dignity and importance of their ofidce. They were 
still priests and managers of temples. As trustees of temples which 
were public institutions, they granted lands and rewards to worthy 
recipients ; and in the same capacity they approached directly the 
State in connection with important public matters. The epigraphs 
of the previous centuries enabled us to affirm that there was a very 
close contact between the State and the Sthanikas. The records 
of the sixteenth century A.D. help us to assert that the Sthanikas 
were appointed by the State, and as such were servants of the State. 

In about A.D. 1500 the priest of the Bhime^vara temple in the 
Ohintamanl taluka, Mysore State, was the Sthanika NadSnda Jiya- 
Along with some other Sthanikas whose names are effaced in this 
record found at Guttahalli, he made a grant for the same god.^®'’' 
The temple priest of the god Srideva of the Tskajsime was the 
Sthanika Nayanarayya, who, as is related in the damaged stone 
record discovered at Timmanayakanahalli, Tekal hobli, and dated 
A.I). 1508, received a grant in connection with the construction of 
the Tippasamudra. The donor was evidently Saluva Gopa Eaja.^®® 

The same NayanSrayya, called NayinSrayya in the inscription 
found in the Kamathesvara temple at Tekal, was the recipient of a 
gift of the village of Huladevanahalli at the hands of Yarapa 
Nayaka, the son of Pareyada Rama NSyaka, and the lord of the 
village of Hnladevanahalli belonging to the Tekalsime which was 
included in the eighteen nadus, The grant was made in A.D. 1542 
when the Emperor Acyuta Raya was ruling, to Nayanarayya, who 
is called the Sthanika of the gods Somaya and Ramayalinga of 
Tekal. The Sthanika was to provide for offerings of rice to the 
gods, and the object of the grant is stated thus “ As a charity 
of Acyuta Raya.” This last clause enables us to affirm that the 
gift was made at the royal bidding.^®® 

166. lUd^ KL 34, p. 8, 
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JiD 1^3 ^Jsrx'tdrrrg; 

Eerega Timmarasa was assigned the village of Santigrama for his 
office of amara-nayaha* This nohle was presented the village of 
Vogarahalli for the daily offerings of the god Dharmesvara and 
of the processional image Candrasekhara, and for feeding ten 
Brahmans* The entire endowment was made over .to the 
Sfchanika priest Devaruhhatta. This is related in the stone 
inscription found in the Dharmesvara temple at Grama, Hassan 
talhka, Mysore State.^^° 

That the Sthanikas were, indeed, the priests in a temple is 
further proved by one of the BasavSpura stone records (Chama- 
rajanagara taluka), assigned by Eice to A.D. 1552. In this 
inscription it is said that by order of the god Aniles- 
vara {in-Axtilesvara-niru!£iadim) Timmarasayya, together with the 
Sthanika and the Senabova (neither being named), made a gift of 
ho^gi free of all imposts, for the celestial linga^"^^ 

The managers and priests of the Somesvara temple in Mulbagal 
were Sthanikas. This is related in the Padmatirtha stone inscrip- 
tion dated only in the cyclic year Paridhavi but of the reign of 
the Vijayanagara Emperor Sada^iva Eaya (A.D. 1542 — A.D. 1567). 
According to this inscription some land in the Mnlnvayinaclu was 
granted, free of all imposts, as hhatavrtti to the Sthanikas of 
the temple of the god Somesvara of Mulbagal. This fragmentary 
record does not unfortunately give the name of the donor. But the 
fact that the land granted was meant bliatavrUi (subsistence 
grant to priests) is enough to prove that the Sthanikas were Bhattag 
or Brahmans.^*^® 

Why were such lands planted to the Sthanikas, and what 
precisely were the duties that were expected of them ? These 
questions are answered in the Yirabhadra temple stone inscription 
found at Hassan. It is dated A.D. 1562, and it mentions also the 
same Vijayanagara Emperor. In this year a grant of Specified taxes 
was made in the village of Kudurigundi (mod. KtidureguncLi, 
Dudda hobli, Hassan taluka), by Bukkappa Nayaka, a subordinate 
of Era Krsnappa Nayaka. The donees were the Sthanikas (unnam- 
ed) of the same Yirabhadra temple. The object of the grant was 
“ that prosperity and merit might accrue to Bayappa Nayaka’s 
son Kysnappa Nayaka.’^ The duties of the Sthanikas are mentioned 
thus in the same record “ We, Bukkappa Nayaka, younger 
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brother of Tammappa Nayaka, the son of EScappa NSyaka, have, 
while granting the above with pouring of water, ordered that food 
offerings might be made to the god Vxrabhadra of Kudnrignndi, 
both during the day and in the evening, and granted this charter 
of gift {dharmasaeanc^ for carrying on the service of offering 
incense, lights, and food to the said god in order that Bayappa 
Nayaka’s son Kr§papa NHyaka-ayya might rule over many more 
kingdoms*’^^"^® 

One of the features we noted concerning the Sthanikas in the 
previous pages in the pre-Vijayanagara age was that pertaining to 
their public spirit which prompted them to award distinctions to 
persons who had done some service to the people* This singular 
feature still marked the SthSnikas in the sixteenth century A.D, 
An inscription on a boulder near the Venkataramanasvami temple 
at Rajagundahalli, Mulbagal taluka, dated A,D. 1503, illustrates our 
statement. A citizen named Kadiri Marasimhadeva had in that 
year constructed a new tank in Gundlahalli which village belonged 
to the offerings of the god Kadiri Narasimha of Mulbagal. On his 
completing this work of public utility, the Sthanikas of the god 
Kadiri Narasimha, by name Yit^hayya and Kuppaya, the latter 
being the nephew {aliya) of Anantapa, granted to Kadiri Narasim- 
hadeva a adgulaliya vole (or cultivation roll) of the rice land 
below the tank. In this deed of reward the Sthanikas said that 
deducting his dasavanda rice fields under the tank which he had 
caused to be constructed, they had granted him according to the 
rule for cultivation of the nee lands of the temple, by measurement 
eight hhari^ugaa t(st seven Tchav^dugas of ho^ge. How considerate 
the Sthanikas were is seen in the next two clauses of the deed of 
reward : — If the water in the tank failed and the crop was lost, the 
Sthanikas would share equally (the loss). If the water in the tank 
was insufficient, and had to be lifted, the Sthanikas would reduce 
the contract in the same proportion as those in the neighbour- 
hood.^"^ 

Some such reason as the above might have induced the 
Samsthanakulu (Le., the Sthanikas) of the temple of Kailasanatha 
and Bhima in ChilamakUru, Nellore district, when in A.D. 
1518“19, as is narrated in a stone record found at that place, they 
granted in perpetuity one huccala of dry land on the boundary and 

173. M, A, for 1935, p. 82. An undated and damaged record found 
in the Ramesvara temple of Heggotha, Bedapura, Ghamarajanagara 
taluka, registers a gift of land to the Sthanika Ningayya of the 
temple of Ramesvara. lY. Oh. 106, text, p. 40. 

174. E. a X. Mb. 173, p. 117. 
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ten huiTitas of wet land as sarvamanya gift to Medarametta 
Singiriyanayudn.^*^^ 

Indeed, we have valid reasons to maintain that in the sixteenth 
century A.D. the Sthanikas, in their capacity as trustees of temples, 
were not slow in recognizing the worth of deserving citizens. 
They even co-operated with the officials of the State in granting 
rewards to such people. For instance, in A.D. 1530, as is told 
in an inscription found near Elavaguli, Malur taluka, Mysore 
State, during the reign of the Emperor Acyuta Raya, the Sthanikas 
(not named) of Tekalnadu, ^included in the eighteen nddus, and 
Varada,pa, the Agent for the Affairs of the Vijayanagara viceroy, 
whose name is effaced in the record, granted land to the Senabova 
Timmarasa for having built a tank.^"^® 

The precise reason which made the SthSnikas of the god 
Dharmesvara at Hosahalligrama, Hosakste taluka, by name 
Hariyapa, Cikana. the son of Caina Jiya, Marasaya Annapaya, the 
son of Cikapa Caipa Jiya, and Hiriyana, the son of Mahcigaya, 
give a msana to Kappayyapuruga, cannot be made out in the 
effaced record dated about A.D. 1562 and found in the same 
Dharmesvara temple.^’^'^ We can only assume that the gift was 
made in recognition of some work of public utility. 

Nothing illustrates the importance and power of the Sthanikas 
in the sixteenth century as the following record found in the 
Karivaradarajaperumal temple in AragalUr, Salem district. This 
epigraph is dated §aka 1441, Pramathin, Mithuna, §u. di. 13 
Friday, which works out correctly to A.D. 1519, June the 10th 
Friday. On this day three Sthanikas of the temple of Perumal 
Karayivar went on a deputation to the Emperor at Vijayanagara, 
and complained of the injustice done by the authorities (rdjagdram) 
stationed at Deviyakurucci, a village belonging to the temple. The 
chief amaram Timmarasa introduced them to the king, got their 
grievances redressed, presented them each with a garland, a head 
dress, a horse, and an umbrella, and granted 900 Jciili of wet land 
at Ponparappi and at Deviyakurucci as a sarvamanya gift.^*^® 
The ruler who is referred to in this record could only have been 
Krsna Deva Raya the Great (A.D. 1519- A.D. 1529). 

It was a singular privilege, indeed, which the Sthanikas 
possessed of going on a deputation directly to the monarch, and of 
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levelling a charge of high-handedness against officials of the State, 
Ordinary priests and citizens under the Vijayanagara Government 
had, no doubt, as we have amply shown elsewhere, the right of 
direct appeal to the State; but in no instance were the plaintiffs 
pacified and sent home loaded with presents as in this case! 

We have now to enquire into the causes which made the 
Sthanikas bold enough to go on a deputation to the monarch at 
Vijayanagara. The fact is that the Sthanikas in the Vijayanagara 
Empire, especially in those public temples owned and controlled 
by the State, were servants of the Slate, and as such were entitled 
to privileges which were denied to ordinary priests and citizens. 

Proof is not wanting to show that the Sthanikas were directly 
controlled by the Vijayanagara Government. Indeed, the Vijaya- 
nagara Government even regulated minute details of worship in 
temples always, of course, with the co-operation of the representa- 
tives of the nadu or district, and according to the constitutional 
usage of the country {'purvada maryydde). We have shown 
elsewhere how in the reign of king Harihara Raya II (A.D. 1377 — 
A.D. 1404), Tirumalli NSyaka, an officer of the Government, settled 
a dispute between the Sthanikas themselves of the KSmesvara temple 
at AragalUr. The most equitable judgment given by this Vijayana- 
gara judge reveals, among other things, the fact that the Sthanikas 
were completely at the mercy of the Vijayanagara Government/®^ 

More direct evidence is supplied by the following epigraph 
which affirms in unmistakable terms that the Sthanikas were 
subordinate to the State. The damaged Kopd.ipalli stone inscription 
dated A.D. 1521 found in the Mulbagal tsluka, tells us that the 
temple of the god Some (Somesvara?) on the rock of the 
Kongajanaradinne was in ruins (?), and that the Ares and others 
(names effaced) re-set up that god, granting for his worship and 
ceremonies the village of Upukunthe. And for the same purpose, 
viz,, for performing worship and ceremonies of the god Someya, 
the Ares and others appointed Daduga, the son of Candrapaya of 
the Kau&ka got7'a, as the Sthanika of the god. The appointment 
of the Sthanika and the re-setting up of the god was done by the 
Ares and others with the permission of the Vijayanagara viceroy 
Annadana Odeyar {Annaddna O^ara nirupa-vididu).^^^ This 
last clause shows that the State controlled the appointment of the 
Sthanikas in temples. 

179. Saletore. Social and Political Life in the Vijayanagara Empire^ 
I, p. 367. Seq. 

180. Saletore S, P. Life, I. pp. 376-376. 

181. E, a X. Mb. 153, p. no. 
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The Virabhadra temple stone inscription found at Haralnko^e^ 
Ohamarajanagara talnka, also illustrates our point. In the record 
dated A.D. 1523 we are informed that during the reign of the 
monarch Deva Eaya, Jadeyaru Modaliyar, the son of 

Tiruvenga^a of Turumudipaka, was the Agent for the magani of 
the Minister Saluva Govinda Eaya Odeyar. Jadeyaru Modaliyar 
set up the god Yirabhadi’a in the village of Hattalakote, granting 
certain lands for his worship. The record says the following: — 
“All these, and whatever other grants may be made by 
kings or any one else, will belong to the Sthanika Allappa, 
the agent for the temple of the god. He will take possession 
of them, and appointing such temple servants as he wishes, will 
continue the temple services from time to time ( enunfada 
sarvasvdmyahe arasugalu matt-drddaru dharmmakhe kott<^ntd 
slmegalu ymuritdda sarva-svdmyada vellaklcu Devara’Sthdnahhe 
Tzartfandda AUa^ngage salu-udu Devara-szme ellavannu 
anubhavisiJcofidu Devara srl-JcdraJcJce [Jcdryahhe] taJoJcanthd 
tamma manasu handalli arcaJcarannu irisihondu hl-kdravanu 
vele-v^e nadisiko'irid’^ hahanu). Further the epigraph continues 
thus pdru^atyagdra (i. 6., the Executive Official appointed 

by the Vijayanagara State over temples) has no authority to inquire 
into the affairs of this god, and no one else has any connection 
with it. Allappa will be the agent of the temple, and no one 
else has any connection with it. Thus has the charter been 
given.” 

No better evidence than the above is needed to prove that not 
only was there clear distinction between temple arcakas and other 
temple servants on the one hand, and the Sthsnikas on the other, 
as we have demonstrated in an earlier context, but that the 
Sthanikas as .trustees of the properties of the gods in temples were 
independent even of the Parupatyagara, who was also a high 
official of the State. This was specially true of the Yijayanagara 
age. 

Further epigraphic evidence may be cited to substantiate our 
statement concerning the official status of the Sthanikas. A Tamil 
epigraph at the entrance of the Yyasaraya mapha at Tirupati, dated 
A. D. 1523, states that by the order of Ki’S^aa Deva Eaya the Great 
and his subordinate official Narasimha Eaya Maharaya, the Sthanika 
(Stha^attSr) of the temple of Tirupati granted a house and certain 
honours to the Breaker of the pride of False disputants^ Yyasatirtha 
SripadUi^®® The donee was one of the most celebrated Yai§pava 
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teachers of the age.^®* According to a damaged Telugn record 
found in the Isvara temple at Gsrantla, Anantapur district, and 
dated A. D. 1533-4, when the Emperor Acyuta ESya was ruling, 
Timmappa Nayudu, the son of Vakiti Mallappa Nayudu, ordered 
the Sthanibas, citizens, and the temple cooks to revive the 
processions in the Perumal temple at Gorantla, which had been 
neglected till then“®. 

That the Kantalyan conception of the Sthanika being an 
ofiScial and of the athana being the office which he held, survived 
even tiE the sixteenth century (and after) is proved by the 
Malalesvara temple record found at Kodamballi, Oheimapa(tana 
taluba, Mysore State. This inscription dated A. D. 1534 of the time 
of the same Vijayanagara monarch, relates that Msdarasa, the son of 
Penugonde Adayada VSrapasi Sttrappa, gave a dhartna scidhana 
( or a gift of land ) for the god Majalesvara of Ksdambajli in the 
Cennapattapa sane. The dhartna addhana deed ran as follows:- 
That the Saragar village (location specified in detail) which 
belonged to the nayakaship of Madarasa’s lord (odej/ar), the Trea- 
surer (hhaf^&rada) Timmappaya, was granted for the god 
Malalesvara. The object of the grant was patriotic — that dAoma 
may be to the Emperor Acyuta Eaya. And the last clause is of 
particular importance for our purpose. It states that lyfadarafia 
granted specified land to Oandra^ekhara for the office of the temple 
trustee of Saragur (yi Saragurina Sthdnikatanakke Oandra- 
aekharage gadde hattu kofaga kola khari^uga salahudu),^^^ 
This last statement sufficiently establishes our contention that a 
Sthanika was essentially the holder of an office in historical times, 
at the hands of the monarch himself or of the latter’s officials. 

The MaUesvara temple stone inscription found at Nandagudi, 
HosakDte talnka, Mysore State, is another record which substantiates 
our statement. In this epigraph dated A. D. 1559 we are told that 
when the Emperor Sadsiiva Rsya was ruling, the Mahdmanda- 
leavara Rama Raya Tirumala Raya Maha-arasu’s Agent 
was Sugatur Timmana Gauda-ayya. This last named official 
in order that merit might accrue to his own parents and his 
guru, presented as a gift the village of Simasandra (location 
given) in his own SugatOrsime, for the offerings to the 
god Mallikarjuna at Nanjiguli. The concluding statement in 
the epigraph affirms that the above village was made over 


184. On this renowned personage, read Saletore, S. P. Life, I. pp, 
260-1, 263, 460 n. (i) II. 5, 126, 142, 226, 267 (n). 
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to the Sthanika Appaji, directing him to continue the 
worship ( . . dharma vdgalekendu Sthdnika Aipajige ^no&ganu 
samarpisikon^u yirmdu hoftcc dharma Bddhana)?'^'^ 

SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES A.D. 

Instances may be multiplied to show that the Sthanikas, who 
as public officials had wielded great authority in the sixteenth 
century, continued to exercise equally powerful influence in the 
seventeenth century and after. As long as the government of the 
land remained in the hands of one or the other of the Hindu 
royal families, so long was no attempt made either by the State or 
its officials to dispossess the Sthanikas of their ancient privileges 
and powers which Hindu Governments, as the above epigraphs 
ranging over many centuries undoubtedly prove, consistently 
recognized, and in some instances deliberately enhanced. So that 
our survey of the topic under discussion may be complete, we may 
give just a few instances of the power and status of the Sthanikas 
in the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries A.D. During these 
two centuries they continued to be trustees and priests of temples; 
and they co-operated with the other respectable citizens in 
conferring honours upon worthy people, or in making beneficial 
regulations on behalf of communities other than their own. And 
epigraphs likewise prove, as in the earlier ages, that in these two 
centuries, the Sthanikas were essentially State servants. 

We know that Sthanika Linganna Odeyar's son Candrasekhara 
Odeyar performed worship of the god Kalle^vara in Ealyagrama^ 
Magadi taluka, Mysore State, in A.D. 1621, during the regime of 
the YalahankanSd Prabhu Immadi Kempa Gauda, from a damaged 
stone inscription found in that temple.^®® 

Another damaged stone record in the Cennkesvara temple at 
Ohezerla, Nellore district, dated about A.D. 1697 — 98 informs us 
that that temple, too, possessed a Sthanapati whose name is effaced 
in the epigraph. It is not unlikely that he was called Naganathan 
Timmavojhulu of the Tajus haMm and the Kaundinya gotra, who 
along with the god Cennake^ava received a village (name lost) as a 
perpetual gift at the hands of Srimat MaradattamgEru.^®^ 

We may mention in this connection that practically in our 
own century the trustee of the Vignu temple at Sinnamanir, 


187. E. 0. IX, Ht, 1 p. 88. It is said that the Sthanikas of the Gunda 
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Periyaknlam talnka Madura district, -was a Stkanika. His name 
•was Bhairava A 3 ryar.^®^ 

An instance may be given of a Sthanikawlio co-operated with 
other persons in conferring honours npon deserving citizens. A 
defaced inscription from Uttanur, Mtilbagal taluka, and dated 
about A. D, 1636, relates that the Sthanika Nayaka Pallavodari 
Nayinar, the temple priest of the goddess Kavabba of Uttanur 
Madavala,, together with the farmers and citizens ( d-ura sama$t7ia 
gauda prajegalu) granted specified land to Suryappa under the 
Idagere tank, evidently for having built that tank.^^^ 

The Sthanikas aided social legislation as well. One of the 
Oennake&ava temple stone inscriptions of Belur dated about A.D. 
1700, informs us that the merchants, the town-mayor, and the 
SthSnikas ( seUi-‘PCbtt(x>V'(^-svdmigalu Beluru sthdnadavaru ) esta- 
blished certain social regulations concerning the washermen caste 
of the fifty-six countries. Among these regulations was one to 
the following effect: — That the tax for the washermen caste was 1 
vardTia for a virgin woman and four vardha for one whose 
husband was dead.^®® 

As regards the control exercised by the State over the Sthanikas, 
the folio-wing epigraphs not only prove that the Sthanikas were 
servants of the State, but that the latter also held them in high 
esteem. A remarkable instance of the solicitude which the State 
felt for the welfare of the Sthanikas is given in one of the Sravana 
Belgola inscriptions dated A.D. 1634. This epigraph refers itself 
to the reign of the ruler of Mysore, Cama Eaja Odeyar. It informs 
us that the Sthanadavaru (Le,, Sthanikas) of Sravana Belgola, owing 
to their troubles had mortgaged the endowments made for the 
worship of Gummatanathasvami of Devara Belguia to merchant — 
householders ( varttaJca gimtstarige), and that the latter, as 
mortgage holders, had enjoyed the same for a long time. This 
state of affairs reached the ears of the ruler of Mysore, who held 
immediately an enquiry; and ’Sending for the merchant — house- 
holders spoke to them as follows: — ^“We will discharge the debt 
granted by you to the Sthanikas*’’ Thereupon the merchant — 
householders spoke as follows: — “We have for the spiritual welfare 
of our parents, made a gift, with pouring of water, of the debt granted 
by us to the Sthanikas.” All having spoken thus, the king caused 
this grant to be made by the merchant — ^householders to the 
Sthanikas. The grant was made in the orthodox manner with 

190. Ep,Bep, 8, Circle iotlQOl p. S3. 
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the pouring of water in the presence of Gummatanathasvanii, the 
god, and the guru (Carukirti Papditadeva) being the witnesses. 
And the ruler ordered thus • — “ The Sthanikas shall as long as 
the moon and sun endure perform the worship of the god and 
live happily.” 

But in order to prevent the Sthanikas of Belgola from 
mortgaging in future the endowments of the temple, the ruler 
further enacted thus : — “ In future any of the Sthanikas of 
Belgola who mortgages the endowments, or any one who grants 
as mortgage thereon, shall be an outcaste, and will have no 
claim to the sthana or office And in the event of any one 
violating this injunction, it was further orderd that ; “ Should any 
one, in violation of this either give or receive in mortgage, the 
kings who happen to rule over this kingdom (shall deal with 
them properly) and carry on the charity of this god as before.”^^® 

Another inscription of the same date is identical in its 
contents but is interesting because it corroborates the evidence of 
the poet Pahcabapa mentioned in an earlier context. We have 
seen that, according to Pancabapa, he was the son of the 
Sthanika Oennappa of Sravana Belgola. Now this poePs son 
figures in the record under review dated also A.D. 1634. It is 
related in this inscription that the king of Mysore, Cama Raja 
Odeyar, on hearing that the lands of the temple managers of 
Belgola had for a long time been mortgaged ( Belgula sthanadavara 
k^etravu lahudina adau dgiraldgi)^ sent for Cennapna, the son of 
Kempappa of Hosavolalu, and other mortgage-holders (two of them 
being named), and said: — -“I shall pay off the debt on your 
mortgage,” At this Oennanna and the other merchants and 
Gaudas (nineteen named, including poet Pancabana^s son 
Bomyappa and poet Bommappa), in order that merit might 
accrue to their parents, gave up to the mortgagee temple managers, 
with pouring of water, the mortgage bonds {aMhina ^atra) in 
the presence of the god Gummatasvami and the priest Carukirti 
Panditadeva, They wrote this stone inscription I'ecording the 
release of the mortgage, and stated that whoever claimed the, debt 
that had thus been quitted, would incur the sin of having 
slaughtered one thousand tawny cows and Brahmans at Kasi and 
Eamesvaram.^®^ 

Prom both the above stone inscriptions it is evident that the 
ruler not only came to the rescue of the Sthanikas in times of 
distress, but personally intervened on their behalf in order to save 

193. 'R. G, II, 352, pp. 155-156. 
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the lands of a temple. But it is not to be imagined that the 
Sthanikas conld haTe their own way in matters of worship and in 
regard to the question of mortgaging the lands of the gods under 
their charge. The Government made it sufficiently clear that in 
case the Sthanikas, as servants of the State, failed to abide by the 
decision of the ruler, the latter could authorize the conduct of the 
worship and charity of the god instead, and independent, of the 
Sthanikas. 

Sometime after the flight of the last Yijayanagara ruler 
Sri Eanga Eaya, it is mentioned in a copper-plate grant dated 
A.D. 1669 that the Yalahankanad Prabhu Imma^li Kempa Gauda, 
granted to Namassivaya Sikhamani Dik§ita, with the approval of 
the Sthanika Lingamayya of the temple of Yire^vara (now 
Somes vara), remission of certain custom duties and dues to the 
palace^^^. This copper-plate mentions the king Sri Eanga Eaya as 
S^tedonthe jewelled throne of Ghanagiri (Penugonda). It is 
not possible to accept this statement except on the supposition that 
the Yajahankanad Prabhu still acknowledged the titular soveriegnty 
of the Yijayanagara monarch, who had by this time fled to the 
court of the Keladi ruler.^®® Nevertheless, the evidence of the 
above copper plate substantiates the statement we have often made 
in this treatise that the Sthanikas, as trustees and managers of 
temples, were high dignitaries under the State. 

Before we conclude we may cite the evidence of one more 
royal order to prove that the Sthanikas were controlled by the 
State. A mnad dated A.D. 1759 of the reign of the king of 
Mysore, Kp§na Eaja Odeyar III, is of much interest in this 
connection. It was addressed to Oinnayya, and it intimated the 
appointment by the king of Bhagavanu Sastri as the Sthanika in the 
temple of Nanjanagudu in the place of Sankara Dik^ita, and it 
directed him to see that all privileges pertaining to his office were 
duly granted to the new man. The Sthanikas were entitled to 
some wet and dry lands, a house or house site, a portion of the 
cakes prepared in the temple and some money payment on festive 
occasions/®'^ 


5. OONOLtrSION 

Prom the review of the above stone and copper-plate records 
and literature ranging over ten centuries (ninth century A. D. till 
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the eighteenth century A. D.), vre are able to deduce the following 
in regard to the importance of the Sthanikas in Indian history 

First seen in the Arthasdstra of Kautalya, the word Sthanika 
generally was applied to an official in ‘the civil administration of 
the State. This official nature of the Sthanika is seen throughout 
the long course of Indian history. And what is equally noteworthy 
is that the office of Sthanika was common to the Jainas, the 
^rivai^n^-vas, and the ^aivas. Themselves Brahmans and as 
orthodox as any section of the priestly class, the Sthanikas never 
formed any separate caste of their own. They have figured in all 
walks of like— as managers of temples, trustees of the properties of 
the deities in them, priests, engravers, odeyars, and literary men. 
But they have always been important as rulers of a stlidna d. a., 
the office in a temple) and as trustees of the properties of the 
deities in temples. This trust, it may be noted here, was held by 
the Sthanikas not in their own name but in that of the gods in 
temples. It is for this reason that, in the numerous inscriptions we 
have examined, they are called Sthanikas of particular gods, and 
not merely Sthanikas of temples. Worship in temples was invari- 
ably regulated by them. They were also empowered to appoint 
servants to conduct the daily worship in temples. In no period of 
Indian history were the Sthanikas ever identified with any one of 
the menial temple servants who in Karnataka, Tamil, and Telugu 
lands were always known by separate names, and who never 
possessed the powers and privileges of the Sthanikas. 

As trustees of the temple properties and of the deities in tem- 
ples, the Sthanikas received hereditary grants of land from rulers, 
princes, and the people among whom were Brahmans themselves. 
Sometimes princes worshipped the feet of the Sthanikas before 
making grants of land to temples. These grants and endowments 
in the early days of Kautalya were inalienable. But in some 
periods of later history, because of altered conditions, the Sthanikas 
were sometimes permitted by their donors to part with their 
endowments, although in the seventeenth century the Hindu State 
itself forbade such a practice. 

In their official capacity as trustees of the properties of the 
gods in temples, the Sthanikas were called as witnesses to public 
grants. They were equal in social rank to the MSheSvaras and the 
Mahajanas, along with whom they received coins and corn for 
temples. Together with these and other respectable citizens like 
the representatives of the nddu md of the farmers ( gavu^agal)^ 
the Sthanikas conferred honours upon worthy persons in the Shape 
of hapfu-godage mi dharma-sdsana. In this connection it is 
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notewortliy that the Sthanikas granted land as reward io Brahmans 
as well, for meritorious work done, and sometimes even executed 
deeds in favour of the Brahmans themselves. Such was the 
importance attached to the oflSce of a Sthanika that in some 
periods of the history of Karnataka and sonthem India, as in the 
Vijayanagara age, the Sthani^s were independent even of the 
Executive Officials called Psrupatyagaras placed over temples by the 
Vijayanagara monarchs. 

The Sthanikas of the temples owned by the State were 
appointed by the mlers themselves. As high officials in the civil 
administration, the Sthanikas were privileged to petition directly 
to the monarchs. They conld go on a deputation to the rulers, 
who addressed them directly, and not as in the case of ordinary 
citizens, through the Secretaries of the Government. When the 
Sthanikas failed to do their duty as public servants, they were 
dismissed by the State and replaced by other StMnikas. The 
rulers of their own accord came to the rescue of the Sthanikas, who 
in times of distress had mortgaged their endowments, and released 
the mortgage deeds made by the temple trustees.^®® 

B* A. Saletorb 

198. In tie light of the irrefutable evidence of the above documents, 
assertions like the following made in the Government District 
Gazettiers may be summarily dismissed as unhiatorical. “The 
Stianikas are said to be tbe'deBcendants of Brahmins by Brahmin 
widows and outcaste Brahmin women corresponding with Manuks 
goldka. They however now claim to be Saiva Brahmins forcibly 
dispossessed of authority by the Madhvas, and state that the name 
Sth^ika is not that of a separate caste, but indcates their profession 
as managers of temples, with the title of Deva Sthanika. This 
claim is not generally conceded and as a matter of fact the duties in 
which the Sthanikas are employed are clearly those of temple 
servants, namely, collecting flowers, sweeping of the interior of 
temples, looking after the lamps, cleaning the temple vessels, 
ringing the bells, and the like. They are generally Saivites and 
wear the sacred thread. Their special deities are Venkataramana 
and Ganapti. (Stnrruck, South Canara Manual, L p. 154. Of, 
Thruston, Castes and Tnhes of Southern India, under Sthanika, Mala, 
Mali, etc. where equally absurd statements are made.) 

I do not know whether the earlier part of the above statements, which 
forms a libel on a body of officials that has had a brilliant record of 
public service behind it, has been rectified in the long-promised 
revised edition of the South Ganam Gazetteer to which I have myself 
contributed a chapter on the political history of South Kanara. It 
is highly desirable that Government, when compiling historical or 
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quasi-hisborical accounts of communities, should entrust the work to 
capable and unbiassed scholars and nob to officials who, whatever 
their ability as Government servants, are nob qualified^ to. pass 
judgment on the antiquity and importance of communities. 

Sturruck seems to imply that the claim put forward by the Sthanikas 
over temples is imaginary, and that they were nob dispossessed of 
their rights by the Yaisnivibes. Sturruek’s work refers itself to the 
South Kanara district; and it is best to examine his statement in the 
light of the religious history of that district. 

The truth seems to be that the Sthanikas, at least so far as South 
Kanara is concerned, were, indeed, forcibly dispossessed of their rights 
and even of their temples by their religious rivals, who were mostly the 
followers of the great Madhva. From my personal investigations in 
Tuluva conducted in the Udipi taluka between the years 1922 and 
1925, 1 am able to give the following details which indicate the priority 
of the claims of the Sthanikas over those of the Yaisnavites, in the 
matter of the control over temples. That a change in the possession of 
temples did not take place peacefully bub was characterized by force is 
evident when we notice one singular point concerning the images in 
temples. Most of the images of the temples which once belonged to 
the Sthanikas are now either mutilated or thrown near the 
precintS' of temples which have passed into the custody of the 
Yaisnavites, (This could never have been the work of Muham- 
madans, since the South Kanara district never suffered from the 
depradations of the followers of Islam, not even during the reign 
of Tipu Sultan.) A few examples may suffice to illustrate this 
point. In Malpe, which has the other name of Krodasrama, the 
original image of Mallikarjuna has been thrown into the tank near 
the temple, and the image of Sankaranarayana now is seen in the 
same temple. The famous Anantesvara temple of Udipi proper was 
another stronghold of the Sthanikas. I have elsewhere shown that 
there is much proof to maintain that the Auantesvara temple was 
originally a Saivite stronghold (Ancient Karnataka, Yolume I. p. 449, 
n, 2.) The Ananbesvara temple, we may note by the way, bears 
strong resemblance to the famous Somalinga temple at Nitturu, also 
in the Udipi taluka. And the Kittfixu Somalinga temple itself is 
another example-of forcible dispossession. For the Somalingesvara 
image of the Mtturu has been thrown out, and an image of 
Yenkatramana mstalled in its place. In Udayavara, the ancient 
capital of the Alupas the image of Mahadeva was thrown out in 
order to give room to the image of Ganapati. And this latter god has 
replaced Isvara also at Uppuru in the same Udipi taluka. I here 
abstain from citing the example of at least twenty mathas . in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Udipi, which were originally owned 
by the Sthanikas but which have now passed into the hands of the 
Yai^vites. In addition to the above examples of temples which 
had originally belonged to the Sthanikas, we may give a few more 
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centres of tlieirs wMcli have now become the property of the 
Vaimavites. These are the Trisalesvara and Sarabhesvara temples 
at Mangalore, the SomeSvara temple at TJllala. the famous 
Snbrahmanya temple at Subrahmanya, and the temple at Kabbinare, 
at Hebri. 

The enmity between the Sthanikas and the Madhvas seems to have 
come to a head, according to tradition that is available, at TJdipi, 
in the time of the famous firwrw Vadiraja (A.D. 1614). It centred 
round the question of building the famous Krs^i matha and the 
tank near it. The land on which the Kvsulx matha stands and 
on which the tank was constructed, belonged to the Sthanikas. 
Indeed, the Sthanikas claim that the land on which the eight mathas 
of Udipi were built, formed the property of the Sthanikas whose 
moat powerful spokesmen then were the Kitturu people. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that iu this quarrel between the 
Madhvas led by the redoubtable Vadiraja on the one hand, and the 
Mtturu people on the other, the Pancamas ( or the Harijans, as we 
now would call them ) took the side of the Nitturu people against 
the orthodox sections. And when the Vai^avites who had 
installed the Venkateramana image in the place of S5ma- 
lingesvara at bfifcturu^ jeered at the latter deity thus in Tnlu 
— Nittiim Somalinga horn Tankard tanjana Tankard^ the Pancamas 
retorted with an equally poignant line in Tula, thus— 

Balldlera lente koryerd Nidamburu Balldlera didamhu gudyerO^ 
obviously against the Cittupadi and the Nidambiiru Ballals who had 
espoused the cause of the Madhva guru. The success of Yaisnavites, 
who were numerically superior, over the Nitturu people was 
complete. These latter had now really no cbance against the 
former, for these were the days of the supremacy of the Yaisnavites 
all over southern India and Kamateka. Indeed, the Emperors of 
Yijayanagara themselves were now Yaisnavites by persuasion. And 
there was no one who could espouse the cause of the Nitturu 
people. If this tradition of the great quarrel between the bTitttiru 
people and the Madhvas, which is current in Tulava, is substantiated 
by other evidence, the downfall of the Sthanikas in Tuluva could be 
dated to the first quarter of the seventeenth century A.D., when 
Yadiraja’s powerful influence undoubtedly reigned supreme in 
Tuluva. 

That the Yaisnavites in Tuluva now own temples which were the 

property of the Sthanikas there can be no doubt. E’er should we he 

surprised at it : some of the temples which were for a long time 
#■ 

under the Saivites, seem to have been once Buddhist places of 
worship, as I have shown elsewhere ( Ancient Karnataka 1. pp. 379, 
n. 1, 384.) I have also shown in another work of mine that many of 
the temples which are in the possesion of the Hindus were once 
Jaina holy places. (Read my Mediceval Jainism^ Chs. II, III., 
and Y.)— B. A. S. 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF CAUTHAI IN 

marAtha history 

The significance of the term Canthai or Canth, as it has been 
called by several writers on Indian History, has not been properly 
explained. Most of these authors appear to have examined only 
one side of this question. Elphinstone, in his ‘Eeport on the 
Territories conquered from the Peshwa^ explained it to be a 
government demand in the following words: “The first pretension 
of Sivaji was to levy fi*om the Eayats as Sar Deshmukhi, ten rupees 
for every hundred levied by the Government. This was afterwards 
followed by a demand of the fourth of the collections, which at 
length was yielded by the Moghuls* The fourth thus acquired is 
called by the Marathas the Ohouth: it was immediately divided by 
the Prince with his ministers and Sardars”^- This explanation has 
been followed by several subsequent historians. It has been 
remarked that “the first one very useful instrument of a political 
character which &vaji wisely forged and himself brought into 
practice, was his system of levying impositions on an enemy 
country known as Ohowthai and Sardeshmukhi, the former being 
of the nature of a tribute exacted from hostile or conquered 
territories and the latter a kind of revenue ownership.’’ ® This 
explanation of Cauthai as a source of revenue, as will be shown 
presently, is an anachronism. Moreover, this means of increasing the 
finances of the Maratha State has also been claimed to have been 
“nothing but a tribute exacted from the weak by the strong . a 
contribution exacted by a military leader. . a military contribution 
levied by a power without being in formal occupation of the country 
and without observing the formalities specified by modern Interna- 
tional Law.”® The Maratha writer Eanade giving his own 
interpretation of Oauth, observed: “The demand for Ohowth was 
subsequently added with the consent of the powers whose 
protection was undertaken against foreign aggression, on payment of 
fixed sums for the support of the troops maintained for such 
service.” ® 

1. Elphinstone, Eeport on the Territories conqueredfrom the Feshwaj pp. 284-85 

2. Sardesai, Madn Currents of Maratha History^ ( 1926 ed. ) p. 76. 

3. SuTendranath Sen, Administrative System of the Marathas^ p, 97, 

4. Ihid^ p. 100, 

5. Ibidf p. 98. 

6. Ramade, Bise of the Maratha Power, I, p 224. 
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These interpretations deserve to be examined in the light 
of Maratha history. 

THE MILITARY ASPECT 

It must be confessed at the outset that the cauthai of the 
Marathas was no invention of Sivaji and could therefore never be 
the pretension” which Elphinstone construed it to be, simply 
because the founder of the Maratha Empire only continued this 
tradition as it was surviving in Ramnagar. In fact several years prior 
to the advent of Sivaji, a certain Baja Oauthia was Ramnagar 
(modern Bharampur) was exacting this tax from the Portuguese 
subjects of Damaun, and when Sivaji conquered this territory he 
demanded it as a right. Owing ta the Portuguese influence in that 
region, it is clear that Sivaji must have written to the Portuguese 
Viceroy, Pedro d’Almeida Conde de Assumar, who replied thus to 
him on 10th January 1678 A. D. regarding the recovery of this 
cautMi: “Your Highness asks me to write to the captains of the 
fortresses of Bassein and Damaun that they should pay to Your 
Highness the chauth that has been always paid to the Ohauihia, as 
Your Highness is no%v in possession of his territories. I order the 
said to inform me (about it) , for having arrived here only a few 
days ago, I have till now got little information on this subject and 
with their reply I Shall advise Your Highness to send a person with 
powers to make a settlement with the people I nominate, and after 
an examination of the terms of the contract by which the said 
chauth was settled and the conditions with which it was conceded. 
Your Highness may be certain that when it is proved that Your 
Highness is the Absolute master of the said territories, there will 
remain no doubt about paying of Your Highness what has been 
paid to the said Chauthia.” ^ This letter therefore reveals that (a) 
Sivaji claimed Cauthai from territories which he had conquered, 
(b) that Cauthai was paid to the Raja Cauthia long before Sivaji 
commenced to impose this tax, (c) and that this impost was levied 
on certain conditions, which, unfortunately cannot now be ascer- 
tained. But it must b^ noted that the Viceroy’s ignorance about 
the levy of this cauthai is certainly incredible because the payment 
of this tribute “formed the subject-matter of so many treaties from 
1579 to 1719; nor could the Portuguese Government have been 
ignorant of this system in 1678 since one of the treaties had been 
renewed in 1670.”^ The truth of this statement'can be realised on 

1. Livros doB Eds Visdnhos (Goa Archives) I, foL 2; Sen, Historical 

Eecords at Goa pp. 14-15, Sen, Military System of the Marailias^ p. 29. 

(Italics mine). 

2- Sen, Military System of the Marathas^ pp. 36-37. Of Biker, Trataclos da 

India e concertos de Pa^Sf II, pp. 61-85, Sen, op. cit, p. 33 
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examining the I'eply of one of the commissioners of the Portuguese 
in India to Bivaji in these words: “Prom that information (received 
from the captains of the fortresses of Bassein and Damaun) 
it is clear that the said chauth had its origin in the covenant that the 
villege-managers ( varadores das aldeas) of the district of Damaun 
made of their own initative with the King Chauthia, without 
informing the Viceroys and Governors, in order to avoid the loss, 
and robbery that his subjects used to commit in those villages.”^ 
It goes without saying that had this been really the case, there 
would not have been any need for the Portuguese government to 
ratify the treaties made with Raja of Eamnagar from the year 
A. D. 1579 nor to accede to the demands of cauthai from this prince, 
as is evident from the royal alvaro of the king of Portugal in 
A. D. 1604. These alvaro (or letters) were issued on learning that the 
captains of Damaun paid cauthai to the ruler of Eamnagar, in the 
shape of “overprised old horses and other similar things ” and the 
royal order therefore ran thus : “ The king forbids this unfair 
practice on pain of severe penalties and orders all persons concerned 
to pay cauth in cash,”^ The sovereign of Portugal would never 
have ordered thus if the grant of this cauthai was not countenanced 
by his government. 

The order of the Portuguese monarch to his Indian subjects 
reveals how this cauthai was paid by the Portuguese government to 
the ruler of Eamnagar. The nature of this cash payment should 
not be lost sight of, for even in later times during the Peswas the 
rulers of Mah5ra§tra invariably insisted on the recovery of cash 
whenever the demand for the cauthai was made. It maybe 
observed here that Sabhasad records the cash recovery of this dues 
during Bivaji amounted to “ one krore of hun (hana)”,® This 
cash Bivaji demanded as a matter of right from those areas over 
which he spread the might of his arms as is evident from a letter 
written by the Factors of Surat to those of Bombay on the 25th of 
June 1672. “ The same day also were brought letters from Savage 
to the Governor and Mirsa Mosum demanding for the third time 
(which he wrote should be the last) the Gouty or J part of the 
king's revenues under this Government, declaring that as their 
king had forced him to keep an army, for defence of his people 
and country so that army must be payed and if they sent him not 
the money speedily he bid them make ready a large house for him, 
for he would come, and sit down here, and receive the rents and 


1. Beis Visi/nlios, op* cit. I, fol. 12, Sen, Eutoncal Becords at Goa^ pp. 17-18. 
% Biker, op. cit. II, p. 82 j Sen, Military System of the MarathaF^ p. 34, 

3, Sabhasad, Simcatra^ati^ p. 102. (JJankar) 
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customs; for there ms none to Stop his passage.”^ These -words 
show the exact reasons why Sivaji insisted on recovering this 
cautMi, the most important among them being the recovery of this 
for the maintenance and payment of his forces, but for 
whom he would never have been able to enforce such claims- 

Further details of this claim can also be ascertained. KafiKhan 
relates how Husain Ali, through the mediation of a Maratha 
Brahman, Sankerji Malhar, came to an amicable settlement with 
Balaji Tisvanath and Jamnaji regarding the payment of cauthai* 
The agreement was that the ofiScers of Raja Sahu were to be paid 
a fourth of what amins^ yfcrons and collected as land 

revenue, and as sair from the Government lands and fnomjagirdarB, 
It was also settled that in addition to the fourth share from the 
receipts of jagirdars, they were to receive from the raiyats ten 
per cent, as Sardeshmuhhi. Altogether they were to receive thirty 
five per cent upon the total collections (and also) upon the aiwahs 
called /ijwiadan, shihhaddri ziyafat and other charges, as shownin 
the gross account of the collections. According to this account they 
were to receive nearly half the total revenue recorded in the 
Government rent-roll, and (the collections) thus shared by the 
domineering collectors of Raja Sahn’^^ This cauthdi, apart from 
this singular example of a settlement between a Muhammadan 
Governor and the deputies of the Maratha niler §ahu, was 
evidently based on the realisation of the “total rent” to use an 
expression of the Muslim historian Eafi Ehan, apparently 
alluding to the gross realisations from a province or a district 
threatened by the Marathas. It is quite possible, as Dr. Sen suggests 
that the Mara^ha Kamavisdars rarelyj especially in the early clays 
of Sivaji, recovered the one-fourths which their sovereign demanded. 
This can be proved by the evidence of contemporary records. 
According to a letter from Rajapur, dated the 6th of February 
some of the forces of Sivaji had “ been at Callapore (Kolhapur) 
which redeemed itself from their fury by a present-giving of 1500 
pagodas, thense they went to a place called Songam which gave 
them 500 pagodas.” As has been well remarked the “ total revenue 
of Kolhapur must have largely exceeded 6000 pagodas.” ® This 
has been well confirmed by Kafi Khan, who says that the villagers, 


1. Factory Records, Surat, Vbl. 87, fol. 47 ; Sen, MUitary System of ihe 
MaratJm, p. 89. 

2. Elliot and Dowson, History of Indian Yll, p. 467. 

3. Factory Becords^ Bnrskt. fola. 15-20; Sen, Military System of tJu 

MaraihaSt p. 40. 
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represented by the mukkadams, zamindarSj or governers went to 
the extent of even showing false accounts so as to reduce their 
payment of the one-fourthS share. Referring them, he observes: 
‘‘Taking back with them a messenger (Jiarhara) a horseman, to 
protect the village and the cultivation, instead of showing their total 
rent to be one or two thousand (rupees), they made it out to be four 
or five hundred. But whatever sum was settled, they promised 
payment, and gave sureties, called ol {ole-vole ?) in the language of 
India. They thus saved themselves from violence and plunder.” ^ 
It is to save the villages and the provinces from these deeds 
of violence that the terrified victims of Maratha might, generally 
and sometimes readily agreed, to pay this cauthai to the Marathas. 
Eafi Ehan narrates how during the times of Sahu, the Marathas 
“with large armies” invaded the '*Subas of the Dakhin, and 
Ahmedabad and Malwa, for the purpose of collecting chauth 
and they plundered and ravaged wherever they went. To cities 
and large towns they sent messengers and letters demanding 
payment of the from the Governor or zamindar. Or the 

muhlcadams and zamindars of the towns and villages hastened out 
to meet the Maratha army, undertaking to pay the chauth, and 
begged for protection.”^ If this protection was not given 
then the Marathas soon devastated the surrounding country. As 
the same historian continues in some places, Berar and 
E3iandesh the MarSl-haS took “one-share’’ leaving one-third 
to the and one-third to ihB jdgirdars and consequently 

villages formerly rendered desolate were restored to cultiva- 
tion. ® When such were the conditions of the payment of 

cautMh it is but natural to inquire why such exactions were at 
all tolerated by the suffering people. The primary cause, as shown 
above, was the plea for protection and probably, according to 
Stavornius, the cauthdi was paid in order to avoid worse conse- 
quences. “The reason” he observes “is plain ; it is less expensive 
and a lighter tax upon trade, to agree to some certain payment, than 
to engage in the unknown expense of armies, to free them- 
selves from so irregular a foe.”* Once these dues were paid the 
affected areas were safe, at least temporarily, but these pay- 
ments appear to have told heavily on the unfortunate 
peasantry. As Kafi Khan remarks : “This arrangement by which 
they were to collect all taxes, fell very hard upon the 

1, Elliot and Dowson. opricit. pp. 464-65. 

2, Elliot and Dowson, History of Indian VII, pp. 464-66. 

3. IHd, p. 468. 

4. John Splinter Stavornius, Voyages to the JEIast Indies, III, pp, 140-44. 
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and the Government officers and Jdgirdarsi for in every 
district there were two collectors — one called the kamdvaisJiddr^ 
and the other gumashta of the sardeshmuJcu On the roll of the 
collection of the signature of the sarristadar {serestadar ?) of the 
sardeshmukhi was first placed, and what was required by the rules 
on that account was to betaken separately.”^ Such payments 
must have really impoverished the peasantry and dried up the 
sources of land revenue, which has always formed the main avenue 
of the State Exchequer in Hindu times. 

This cauthdi which originated in the sixteenth century slowly 
underwent a change, from a political point of view, during the 
Marathas. Sivaji demanded it as a matter of right, while his 
descendant Sahu begged it from the Moghul Emperor Bahadurshahw 
As Dr. Surendranath Sen well puts it : “ Sahu received as a pension 
what Sivaji demanded as a tribute and what Sivaji had offered as a 
favour Sahu undertook as an obligation.”^ So a Maratha force under 
Balaji Vi^vanath went to Delhi and the grant of the cauthdi and 
sardesmuhhi by the Viceroy Nizam ul-nulk was confirmed by the 
puppet Emperor. As an obedient and humble servant of the 
Moghul Empire, Sahu undertook to serve the Deccan Viceroy with 
1,500 men, promised to restore certain devastated villages to their 
prosperity within three years* and devoted himself to the maint- 
enance of peace and order in the southern Imperial provinces. If a, 
theft took place in these dominions, Sahu had to detect the 
thief and punish him ; if he was unable to make good the stolen 
goods, he was obliged to compensate from his own revenues.® 

But this mentality never became the rule among the successors 
of Sahu for the Pe^wSs recovered this cauthdi as though it was any 
other source of revenue, for unlike Sivaji, it was unnecessary for 
them to maintain armies through the recovery of this tax and unlike 
Sahu, they were not at all afraid of the Moghul Emperor in order to 
beg it as a favour from him. Therefore it appears to have become 
one of their numerous sources of public income, recovered year 
after year. In A. D. 1767 Raja Januji, for instance, expressed the 
greatest indifference about his demands for the arrears of the cauth 
and left everything to his wfclZ (agent) and professed “ the utmost 
satisfaction at the proposal that the cauth should commence with 
the present year. Evidently during the Peswas each province 

1. Elliot and Dowson, op. cit, VII, p. 467. 

2. Sen, Military System of the Marathas^ p, 41. 

3. Of. Mawjee and Paraanis, Treaties^ Agreements, and Sanads, pp. 1-4. 
Sen, Ihidy pp. 44-46.. 

4. The Persian Galendar, II, (No. 381.) p, 108. 
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within the Maratha empire had to surrender to the central govern- 
ment at Poona a certain of its total revenues as canthai- This can 
be found out from the treaty between the unfortunate Baji Rao II 
and the English, whose protection he sought after his disgraceful 
flight from Poona in A. D. 1802. This treaty reveals how this 
Maratha ruler ceded to his protectors the “Waunsda Choute^’ 
amounting to Rs. 7,000 the “ Durumpoory Choute ” of Rs, 9,000 and 
the “ Surat Ohoute” yielding Rs. 4,21,000 apparently every year.^ 
It may here be observed that this cauthau which the Marathas 
recovered from the times of SivSji to the days of Baji Rao II, was 
paid by them in A. D. 1755 to their greatest enemies the Sidis of 
Janjira. This source of revenue naturally appealed to others like 
“Raja Ohumpat^’ and the Sikhs, both of whom made the best of 
this example set by their immediate political predecessors, the 
Marathas, throughout the length and breadth of Hindustan.^ 

The cauthai consequently, from a military point of view, may 
be defined in a few words. It was certainly not a “pretension” 
but a right which Sivaji copied from the rulers of Ramnagar and 
imposed it on territories which he either conquered or terrorised 
into submission. This source of revenue which was recovered at 
the mercy of the sword during the days of Sivaji as a tribute, 
degenerated in the times of Sahu into an imperial pension. But 
when the Peswas followed in their footsteps, this avenue of state in- 
come became a tax which was recovered from various provinces in 
specified proportions. In the early days of Maratha rule, the cauthai 
was generally recovered from territories which were almost coerced 
into actual surrender, although, in the case of raids on wealthy 
cities like Surat, it became the result of a veritable loot. Neverthe- 
less it can hardly be maintained with justice that this imposition was 
inflicted on powers which bowed before the might of the Marathas 
with their consent, for though the Marathas generally refrained 
from molesting those who agreed to pay readily this demand, the 
protection which they assured to these did not necessarily mean a 
protection from foreign aggression, for instances can be cited of 
some rulers who paid this due and were still left to their own 
resources when they needed most the assistance of the Marathas. 

THE CIVIL ASPECT 

It may now be stated that the cauthai was not exacted by 
the militant Marathas only during victorious campaigns from ter- 

1. AitcMeon, Treatiesy Engagements and Sanads, ( 1909 ed, ) YI, p. 69, 

2. Pogson, Bistory of the Boondelas^ p. 2S, DelM YetMl Martkyanghin 
BajharanBUy I, p, 181, Sen, op, cit. p. 49. 
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rorised potentates and principalities, but it ^vas also imposed as an 
ordinary tax especially during the Peswas whenever the interference 
of the State was called into requisition by the subjects. This 
aspect of cauthai can never be branded as ‘‘ a system of organised 
plunder,”^ although this imposition might have affected adversely 
poor people to whom, however, the Peswas were not al'ways 
inconsiderate. 

One of such occasions of calling in states’ aid was for the settle- 
ment of the liquidation of private debts through government 
agency. Some examples can be cited to prove this contention. In the 
year A.D. 1750-51 it was represented to the Poona government that 
Eaghoji Desmukh, Heba Caudhari, Gandu Caudari, the Desmukh 
of Paragana Cikalwahal, and Govind Gangurda, owed several debts 
to one Sambhudas Eaghunath Despanqie. The government issued 
orders to Mahipatrao Lale to warn these men, arrange to have the 
amounts paid back with interest and to remit one fourths of each 
amount recovered to the government.^ It may here he noted 
that this one-fourths of the share payable to the government is 
clearly called CauthaL The same procedure was adopted by the 
Peswas when a partnership account between two individuals, who 
evidently approached the central administration to effect a settle- 
ment. In the same year in which the case cited above occurred, 
Eamcandra MalhSr of Gangtha^li was informed of a dispute 
between Harbaji Thakur of Matburpura, Nasik, and Kefev Narsing 
Gujar of Sangamner. The case must have been reported to the 
Poona headquarters, or else Ramcandra Malhar would not have 
been ordered to secure the account books from the Gujar and, 
after examining the accounts, recover the amount that might be 
found due to Harbaji, If this was so, one fourths of the amounts 
recovered was to be remitted to government and the balance hand- 
ed over to Harbaji.® Prom this case it is evident that the inter- 
ference of the State in Maratha times in private monetary matters 
was no perf unctary affair, for the government appears to have made 
an attempt to scrutinise accounts through an ojBficial, whose discre- 
tion, of course, the administration took for granted and whose 
decision was evidently binding and descisive on the parties 
concerned. 


1. cf. Ghosal, Hindu Revenue System. 

2. Sxtara Bajas^ and Peshvm* Diaries, II, (25) pp. 16-17. ; Tyd praMrin 
sarJcdrd catdhdi ghevun, liuzur pdfckvane mhanOn patra 

3. Satara Bajas^ and Beshwas ^ Diaries, II, (26) pp. 16-17 : “ TydjpaiM 
cavathdi sarkard ghevun liuzur pdt(wane^\ 
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When cases of extortions were reported to the Peswa, his 
government generally attempted to redress the aggrieved party. In 
A.D. 1750-51 a Mnhammndan extorted from Mahipatrao Eawade 
a sum of Es. 600 and the Peswa ordered this amount to be 
recovered, while one-fourths of this had to be paid to the State 
treasury.^ This principle, of recovering a fee for State assistance 
in bringing to an amicable settlement personal feuds, was also 
extended to the sphere of customs revenue even in cases when 
government of&cials were not perhaps quite justified in recovering 
customs revenue. A case, illustrating this point, happened in 
A. D, 1751-52 when a Vanjari while conveying 2,100 bullocks 
from Surat to Nandurbar, obstructed at As^a by the Desmukh of 
that place, was compelled by him to pay Es. 5,800 and to hand 
over five hundred bullocks. As the result of an appeal to the 
central authority at Poona, the Vanjari was reimbursed the sums 
extorted from him, while the Government received one-fourths 
even of this recovery.^ The principle underlying this decision 
was probably that, whenever the assistance of the Government was 
called for, even in cases where its own servants were apparently in 
the wrong, that activity of the State had to be paid for, so that no 
individual might profit from administrative interference in 
private matters. 

Apart from such unconscious or conscious exactions of State 
officials which were detected and adequately dealt with, though of 
course it is not clear whether those officers responsible therefore 
were properly punished, nevertheless it is known that fraudulent 
extortions were not tolerated by the Maratha State. Lala Nayak 
Vanjara reported in A. D. 1753-54 that, while returning from 
paragana Olpad in Gujrat, with his pack of loaded bullocks, 
Dongara Wassava and Bablya Wassava Bhumi, two old settlers of 
that place, fraudulently extorted from himself Es. 4000 in cash 
and a pledge for Es. 1,500 {car hazar vd havald rupaye dl^ 
Jiazdr) and he therefore prayed that Government might graciously 
pleased to recover these amounts from those culprits, so that they 
may be restored to him, after deducting a fourth of the proceeds 
for the State, {paihln cautTidi sarkdrdnt ghevun hdhi divaz 
majald devdva mha^un). The Kamavisaddr of OlpatJ was 
accordingly directed to recover from this BhUmi the amount, which 
after due inquiry might be found to have been extorted by him and 
by Dangara. He was further directed to deduct the usual cauthdi 
and after crediting it to the government accounts, he had to return 

1, I6^ill, (131)p. 79. 

2 . IHd, II, (ia 2 ), p. 80 . 
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the balance to Vanjam, the person to whom it was due.- For 
this purpose a few soliders in government employ were deputed 
to assist the Kamdvisdar of Pargana Nandurhar, Moghaldi Amal 
Janardhan Anant Dimat Naro BalM, while two other officers, 
Mahipatrao and Appaji Ganes were informed about this by letter.^ 

This case may be compared, for instance, with that of 
Harbaji ThakUr of Matburpura vs Ke&v Nursing of Sangamner, 
already cited above. In that dispute a government official was, 
on behalf of the State, ordered to audit the account books of 
Kesav Narsing Gujar, against whom probably the complaint was 
lodged and who was also suspected by the government, or else it 
cannot be understood why only his accounts should have been 
examined. In the lawsuit of Lala Nayak, the government, 
evidently apprehending greater opposition than in the former 
case, ordered some soldiers to assist the officer in bringing about 
a settlement of this quarrel. So it can be seen how the Maratha 
State sought to effect the settlement of individual disputes specially 
through officials of the locality, as they could perhaps understand 
the details of the dispute in hand better and they had not only 
to audit the account-books whenever necessary, but they were 
also granted military assistance, when there was an apprehension 
of a possible opposition. 

There is evidence to prove that the cauthdi, which was 
recovered in all such instances of administrative interference, was 
generally enforced strictly especially in the matters of monetary 
transactions and not always in those of items recoverable in kind. 
In A. D. 1752-53 represented that, on his way from Buranpur 
via Aurangabad, he halted at Damrule in Pargana Adawad, and while 
he was there the villagers of that place forcibly wrested from 
forty horses, ijiutun ghetalm ahet). He therefore prayed that the 
Peswa may graciously be pleased to order their restoration. 
Mahipat Rao Kawade was instructed, being the officer in charge of 
the place, to inquire into the matter and out of the horses which 
might have been forcibly taken away, he was ordered to select five 
excellent animals of good stature for the Government, while the 
rest were to be returned to their rightful owner.® Here it is 
interesting to note that even in such disputes the State benefitted 
though not necessarily by a recovery one-fourths of the amount 
realised. 

The caidhdi was, however, recovered whenever the discovery 
of treasure troves were brought to the notice of Government. In 

1. Satara Mdjas^ and Peshwas* Diaries^ II, (88), p. 59. 

2. Satara Rajas^ a7id Peshwas* Diaries^ II, (87), p. 58. 
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D. 1752-53 a treasure-trove, containing coins worth Es. 464r> 
found in the wall of a house, was appropriated by Damodar 
Mahadev, the Kamavisddr of the parga^ia Petlad, from a certain 
Ajab Sing Quray. The owner naturally complained to the PeSwa 
who commanded that one- fourths of this treasure-trove should be 
credited to the Government accounts while the remainder should 
be handed to the owner.^ This, it may now be observed, is the 
third example of a government servant who, though apparently 
in the wrong, was still not at all punished by the State. The only 
possible explanation that suggests itself is, that, whatever was 
appropriated by these ofBcers must have been at once brought to 
the credit of the State, or else they would not in all probability 
have been let off without any punishment whatever. 

The levy of this one-fourths share due the State was at times 
enforced in cases where there seems to have been little justifica- 
tion, An officer of the Artillery Department, Vasudev Sivaji was 
informed that he had appropriated for the use of the Government 
Artillery 16 Babul trees purchased by Harji Sitols, iSilleddr at 
Mourn Sendojje in Tarf Pabal. He was therefore ordered to 
return the trees to Hariji, taking one-fourths of these trees for the 
State, after inquiring whether the Babuls were really purchased 
by Hariji, who must have lodged the complaint, It is interesting 
to note that even in the case of government servants who, during 
the Pe^wS regime enjoyed certain privileges, the cauthdi was 
invariably recovered as though they were two ordinary persons. 
If the Maratha administrators had exempted government officials 
from the payment of this due, the State Exchequer would only 
have suffered an avoidable loss of revenue. 

This system of recovering cauthdi was also applied to the 
retrieval of stolen property through State assistance. An exception 
was made to this case in the year A. D, 1754-55. A priest named 
Vedamurti Dadbhat Dharmddhikdri Nasikar, reported 

that Es. 1000 were stolen from hiS house and begged the Govern- 
ment to restore the sum to him. The officer concerned informed 
the Poona administration that the amount stolen was recovered, 
the cauthdi due out of it was being credited to the State treasury 
and the balance would be returned to the priest. Strangely 
enough the officer was instructed that, as the person concerned 
was a Brahman, he was exempted from the payment of cauthdi 

1. jTWj (133), pp. 80-81. ^Hy&nekoia^eamdy dnalcM vitd amcin ghardcyd 
Mv rupa/yi 464 cdrsBcamada nigJidU. Sudani rupayS cariMnt gJidlun 
thMU hOtB tydpari hajinas mdjhen hdpdce ndv dhe..,tydd cmtMi 
mrJcdrdnt ghml/n hiM rupa/ye (/gal&ng.mkjhurd^ denB mhanon paira,^' 
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and that the whole amount should be refunded to him.^ This 
unfair exemption of Brahmans, though it had the sanction of 
Hindu Lawgivers, must have bred not only a hatred of classes 
and of castes, but it evidently caused a real loss of revenue to the 
government, especially when wealthy priests like Dadbhat were 
afiEected by it. 

The eauthcd was also recovered from fines inflicted as 
penalties by the State. One Venidas committed a crime and 
absconded, but his neighbour BhagwSn Eunbi of Ahmedabad was 
arrested and fined Es. 1000.^ Subsequently Yenidas turned up 
and the mother of Bhagwan Eunbi, owing to the non-payment of 
this fine by her son and the troubles arising therefrom, committed 
suicide. But the Government directed Sripat Eao Bapuji in 
A. D. 1755-56 to arrest Yepidas and recover from him the amount 
of ESt 1000 and the customary fine of Es. 2,700 for committing 
the murder. A fourth of this total amount was to be taken 
as the share of Government dues and remitted to the Huzur, 
while the balance had to be given to Bhagwan.® 

Sometime this levy of cauthai was made a matter of adjust- 
ment in financial transactions. Bahirao Anant Fadnis, attached 
to the cavalry under Mansing Ehalate, purchased a building at 
Ealyan, Eamaji Mahadev, the administrative officer in charge, 
was asked to see that the duty on the purchase of this house, 
calculated at the usual rate of one-fourths, should be adjusted in 
the accounts as paid to Fadni^ as part of his salary, {cauthai 
tagada nd Tcarane)^ From this evidence it can be inferred 
that the Maratha State recovered a charge on pui’chases and 
sales of buildings, that such a duty was calculated at the rate 
of one-fourths on the purchase price, and that salaries of 
government servants could be paid also by adjustment, 

In all the examples cited above it may be noticed that the 
cauthai recovered was levied as a non-recurring charge, but there 

1. Batata Bajas^ and Peslmas^ Diaries^ II, (57), p. 38. cantai mpaye adiBefi 
ghevtin sade satse mpajaoca awaz det lota rabanun bhatjmi hazUr 
vidit kele...cautbai maf keli ase. 

2. Kote I a similar case of puDisbment by the State can be noticed in 
the imprisonment meted out to Abdulla Wallad Sheik Kathu ■when the 
Bedars, for whom he stood eecuiity, ahsconded. Ibid, YIII, (934) 

p. 118. 

3. Ibidi Hj (74) pp. 60-51, : tyapaikin cautMi sarkarci ghevun huzur 
patvun dene, Baki tin taksima naphar majkuras dene. 

4. lUdi VII, (477), p. 89. : tyace siraete pramane akarhoyil to yance 
naven haddhal musahira kharca lihipe. 
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are reasons to think that in certain cases it became an annual 
source of revenue. An instance to elucidate this principle is 
furnished in the decision granted in favour of a Parsi Nek Sadat 
Khan, in the year A. D. 1753. This gentleman represented 
to Naro Krisna, the Kamavisddr of Kasha Surat, that certain 
villages in SarJcdr Surat, though held in jdgMr by himself, the 
Desdi of the Pargand did not pay him their revenues. He there- 
fore prayed that one-fourths of such income might be annually 
deducted by the government and that orders might be issued to 
grant the balance to him. The Kamdvisaddr was accordingly 
directed to make the necessary inquiries regarding these villages, 
and if the revenues claimed by the Parsi did not belong to 
the Government, he was commanded to assist the complainant, as 
far as possible, in recovering the amount due. If his claim, was 
established, one fourths of the revenue from these villages was to 
be annualy recovered and credited to the State, while the balance 
was to be continued to him. ^ 

These ofScers of the government, though given in the cases 
cited above considerable discretion, were not permitted to be the 
final arbitrators in questions of administration. The unanimous 
verdict of a •jganodyat had evidently to be respected by state servants. 
This can be seen from the transactions of Banaji Sindaji who owed 
a debt of Rs. 19,000 to Gopal Nayak Ehigti of Akolner in the year 
A. D. 1765. Therefore Gopal Nayak obtained from the Peswa 
an order to Trimbak Eao Lakgman, the Kamdvisddr of Newase 
and other Mahals regarding this matter. Consequently Trimbak 
Rao appointed a pancdyat who decided, apparently after due 
consideration of the case, that the debt was justly due to Gopal 
Nayak. Banaji then absconded to Tisgaon and the Kamdvisddr 
refused to enforce the decision of the Pancdyat Gopal Nayak 
again brought this impasse to the notice of the central government, 
who ordered the Kamavisddr to recover the debt and credit a 
fourth of it to the general revenues.^ 

Such officials were also not allowed to resort to extortions 
which, if discovered, were recovered and refunded to those who 
were compelled to such victimisation. In the year A. D. 1783-84 

1. ^tara Rajas' and Feshwas' JDiwries^ II, (189) pp. 118-19. ; Tyas 
pargaue majkurce desai sadrahu gaihvca amal masarnilhes deb nahint... 
TajkaritaU sadrtihu gamvce akar paikln cauthM sarkarant daisal 
ghevun amal calavayaca upraJa kela pahije...sahitya hoyil titakl... 
(Italics mine). 

S. Jbidf VII, (553) p, 167. : ani cauthai sarkarci ghevUn sarkar^t pavati 
k^auen mhanon citanisi 
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Appaji Lak§man Pendharkar complained of snch. an extortion 
against Balaji Vit^al Phadke during his tenure of office of the 
Mamlat of Manor and of Fadnis of Tarf Agasi, submitting a 
memorandum of the sums so extorted. An inquiry consequently 
made at the Euzur showed that the complaint was true. The 
amounts obtained from several persons were ordered to be 
refunded to them. In one instance it was discovered that Balaji, 
as admitted by him, confiscated without any reason, property 
worth Rs. 1108-7-0, belonging to Naro Ram Phadke. A fourth 
part of this sum was ordered to be credited to Government, 
while the rest had to be refunded to the owner. It is possible 
that in some cases where the government servants were in the wrong 
the cauthdi was sometimes not recovered, while in those instances 
where he admitted his mistake, the dues of the State were 
not foregone.^ 

All these cases show clearly that the term cauthdi cannot be 
interpreted to mean only a military levy, but it must be 
remembered that it was also a well-known civil charge recovered 
from several sources of State interference. 


E. N. SamTOBE 


1. BaJtata Bajas^ aid Peskwai Piariest VIII, (1006) pp. 166-67. 



THEEE DECCANI PAINTINGS ON CANVAS PROM 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR AKBAR HYDARI 
COLLECTION IN THE PRINCE OP WALES 
MUSEUM OP WESTERN INDIA. 

Painting on cloth is a rarity in the wide range of Mughal 
paintings. Except the canvas paintings illustrating episodes from 
the Dastan-i-Amir Hamzah executed under the supervision of 
Mir. Sayyid All, a part of which rests in American, English and 
Continental Museums, a bird painting in the Berlin Museum,^ 
a canvas painting depicting HumayUn, Akbar, Jahangir and Shah 
Jahan in the British Museum, the portrait of a man with a hawk 
perched on his hand, and Ramkali RSgini in the collection of the 
Bharat Kala Bhavan, there are no other canvas paintings of the 
Mughal School which had as yet come to my notice. 

This was a pleasant surprise for me when three canvas paintings 
belonging to Sir Akbar Hydari came within my notice in the 
Museum. I was at once impressed of their documentary value in 
the sphere of the history of Mughal painting in general, and the 
Deccani School in particular. 

METHOD OF PAINTING. 

The paintings are executed on rough pieces of cloth, which, 
after being burnished smooth by a piece of agate, must have been 
stretched on a frame. Thin coatings of zinc white {safedd) were 
applied to the surface to cover roughness, as is evinced by the parts 
where the colours have flaked off. First sketching was either done 
on the canvas or as is more probable, the drawing was done on 
different pieces of paper or goldbeater’s skin {charbci) and then 
transferred to the canvas piece by piece. This process seems to 
have been adopted as large pieces of paper were not procurable. 
After the drawing transferred on the canvas was corrected the 
colours were filled in, and in the end the final outlining was done 
either in black or deep sepia. 

The colours used in Qutb Shah’s Procession are yellow (inbrO* 
black Qcdjal), vermilion (sindara), blue (indigo), white (zinc white), 
gold (sond), orange (ndranji), and brown. In the picture entitled 
Ohand Bibi and Adil Shah, green (verdigris), vermilion, yellow, 
gold, brown, white, blue and orange colours are used. In the 
picture entitled Qutb Sh^ on Throne, blue, black, white, vermilion 
and deep red colours are used. 


1 Indian Book Painting. PI. lo. 
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GHAND BIBl WITH HER MAIDENS. 

(Size X Figs. 1 and 2.) 

This is a very interesting painting, and shows the Deccani 
style at its best. In this picture two incidents are portrayed. In 
the background king Adil Shah^ mounted on horse is seen vvith 
his female retinue; and in the foreground Ohand Bibi^ is 
represented resting in the pleasure grove. She is represented 
lying on a cot in the pleasure grove wearing flowered trousers 
[paijdm^, white kurti reaching the ankle, anklets, armlets (Jbdju)^ 
bangles iohuri) and necklaces. The special point to be noticed in 
connection with these ornaments is the use of pompon (juahtvii), a 
decoration held in great favour in the time of Akbar and in the 
early years of the reign of Jahangir. She is surrounded by 
a number of female attendants. One is fanning; another is 
holding a betel-box ipdnddn)\ and a third, who is called in the 
inscription overhead as Mushtaq Br, stands with her leg entwined 
to the slender trunk of a tree. Two attendants are seated 
on the ground, one pouring wine, and another washing her feet. 
Ghand Bibi is listening to the music of the vinci played by a female 
musician seated on the trunk of the tree near her head. On the 
left some female attendants are enjoying a conversation, while a 
few of them have waded in the rocky pool ; one is rinsing her 
hair ; a second is Swimming ; and a third is calling her companion 
to enjoy the fresh and cool water of the pool. The whole scene is 
indicative of a carefree sportive spirit of the queen and her 

1 All Adil Shah (1558-1580). He succeeded his father Ibrahim in 
1558, and began his reign by publicly assuming Shi'a creed. His reign 
is chiefly to be remembered by the defeat of the Kingdom of Yijaya- 
nagar in the Battle of Talikota in 1565.. He married Ghand Bibi, the 
daughter of Husain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar. He was hilled in 
1580 by an eunuch. 

2 Ghand Bihi. All Adil Shah married Ghand Bibi, the daughter of 
Husain Nizam Shah of Ahmadnagar in 1558. After the death of 
Adil Shah in 1580 she took charge of Ibrahim Adil Shah II, the 
nephew of the king. In 1584 the queen mother returned to her 
native city Ahmadnagar, never to return again. During her residence 
at Ahmadnagar, the Mughals under the command of Murad invaded 
the territory. The queen rose to the occasion and fought hard. 
Impressed by her bravery Prince Murad conferred on her the title of 
Ghand Sultana, and the army returned after the cession of Berar. 
While the city was besieged by the Emperor Akbar himself she was 
killed by the treachery of one Hamid Khan who declared her to have 
betrayed the country to the Mughals. (Kincaid and Parasnis. A 
History of the Mahratta People. Vol. I, pp. 100-101.) 
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attendants. A saddled horse stands on the extreme left. In the 
background, on the right, is seen All Adil Shah mounted on a 
horse, wearing yam a, trousers, turban and ornaments, with a hawk 
perched on the right hand. He is followed by a group of five 
attendants, three holding the peacock-tail fly-whisks, and two 
umbrella and nishan — the symbols of royalty. He is preceded 
by a number of female attendants wending their way by the 
banks of the hilly canal. Some of them hold peacock-tail fly- 
whisks ; others hold hawks ; while one or two hold the birds 
killed by the hawks. On the left is seen a mountain with a 
fort. The costume of the attendants consists of hurtls^ trousers, 
and ornaments, with great display of pompons. 

It is difficult to assign any exact date to this painting. 
We have short inscriptions in Persian on the cot describing the 
lady lying down as Ohand Bi and Chand Banu, the name of an 
attendant as Muhstaq, and another inscription over the head of a 
maid of which only Banu can be read. The inscription over the 
head of the king is unfortunately misleading. It describes him 
as Azam Shah, a son of Aurangzib, who proceeded against 
Bijapur, which fell in 1686^ and was finally killed in the 
Battle of Jajau (1707) in the war of succession with Prince 
Mu’azzam.^ But this is not possible because there is a difference 
of nearly a century between Azam Shah and Chand Bibi. 
Therefore one cannot help in assuming that the inscription was 
added at a later period by a hand ignorant of history, and 
in fact the king in this picture could be .no other than All 
Adil Shah I of Bijapur, the husband of Chand Bibi. 

The period of the reign of All Idil Shah falls between the 
years 1558-1580. He married Chand Bibi, according to Pirishta, 
in 1558 ; and therefore this scene according to the chronologi- 
cal order should have been painted between 1560 and 1570, 
when both must have been young. But the style of the 
picture is of later date. The naturalistic treatment of the trees, 
much toned down colour scheme, and the use of pompon 
which disappeared in the early years of Jah^gir (1605^1627), 
as is evinced by the paintings executed after 1610-1611,- go to 
prove that the painting must have been executed in the first 
quarter of the I7th century. 

Apart from the considerable artistic value of this picture 
in respect of technique and composition, it throws a consider- 


1, Oambiidge History of India. VoL lY, p. 287. 

2. IM.J p. 320. 
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able light on the social life of Bijapw in the early seYenteenth 
century. The first point to attract our attention is an outing 
which Chand Sultana is enjoying with her companions. It is 
very rare for the artists of this period who were accustomed 
to represent the life which, the inmates led inside the harem 
and gardens to paint such scenes. They are often represented 
enjoying drinks, .hearing the music, or whiling away their time in 
the company of their lords. The picture is a happy departure 
from this usual theme. Here we find a lady along with her 
companions enjoying the cool verdure of the forest, the shady 
trees, and pool of crystal-clear water. The beautiful landscape 
of the Deccan with its palm, mango and plantain trees, and rocky 
shelter have charmed these ladies. To give fullest expression 
to their joyous mood some are wandering, a few are bathing, 
another is playing the vJnd^ while the chief lady is stretching 
herself to remove the fatigue and weariness of the harem life. 

As already described, the return of Adil SMh. from a bird hunt 
with hawks is represented in the back ground. This method of 
hunting birds is very old. It would not be out of place here to 
give a little description of this sport which was so favourite with the 
Mughal princes. We know from a number of pictures of Akbar and 
JahSngir periods that the kings and noblemen had their favourite 
falcons and hawks which were always perched on their gloved 
hands, with their heads covered. As soon as a bird was in sight 
the cover was taken off and the falcon released to catch the bird ; 
and in a twinkle the bird was caught. This method of hunting 
birds by hawks and falcons was noted by the English travellers in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Ralph Fitch (ISSS^'Ol) 
observed that besides tigers, buffaloes, etc.^ Akbar had hunting 
hawks.^ According to Hawkins (1608-13) Jahangir had four 
thousand hawks and according to Terry (1616-19) the Mughals 
delighted in hawking.^ Jahangir was so fond of falcons that he 
very often describes some interesting species. Thus speaking of 
white falcons he says : — “On this day Qasim Khwaja of Dihbid had 
sent from Ma-wara*a-n-nahr (Transoxinia) by the hand of one of his 
tribesmen by way of supplication five tuyghun (white falcons).., 
four arrived at XJjjain in safety.... At this time Khan Alam who had 
been sent as ambassador to the ruler of Persia sent an ashyani 
falcon (bird from the nest) which in the Persian language they call 
‘ukna’ Outwardly one cannot distinguish between these and 

1. Early Travels in India. Ed. by W. Foster., p. 17. 

2. Ibid.^ p. 105. 

3. Ihid.^ p. 312. 
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Mzdaynl falcons by any particular marks, but after they have 
been flown the difference is clear. 

At another place he mentions one falcon (sAtmgar) of good 
colour sent from Persia with Tari Beg (the chief huntsman). 
Though it was brought to the court it did not live more than a 
week. “ What can I write of the beauty and colour of this falcon? 
There were many beautiful black markings on each wing, back, 
and sides. As it was something out of the common I ordered 
Ustad Mansur to paint and preserve its likeness.” ^ 

Hawking seems to have become a favourite with the Muslim 
States of the Deccan, as there are many paintings depicting 
hawking from Hyderabad in the Museum. 

COSTUME AND ORNAMENTS. 

Certain interesting details of the costume of the people in the 
early part of the seventeenth century as worn in the Deccan or all 
over the country where the Islamic civilisation had penetrated are 
to be noticed in this picture, though it must be said that every 
part of the country had preference to particular style ot!pagTt, etc. 
Certain interesting points regarding the difference between 
northern and southern style will be observed as we examine the 
dresses worn by the figm^es in the picture in detail. 

Edward Terry, the Chaplain of Sir Thomas Roe, visiting 
India from 1616-19 gives a very accurate description of male and 
female costume of the period. 

“ The habits of both men and women are little different, made 
for the most part of white cotton cloth. For the fashion they are 
close, straight to the middle, hanging loose downward below the 
knee. They wear long breeches underneath, made close to their 
bodies, that reach to their ankles, ruffling like boots on the small 
of their legs. Their feet are bare in their shoes, which most 
commonly they wear like slippers, that they may the more readily 
put them off when they come into their houses whose floors are 
covered with excellent carpet (made in that kingdom, good as any 
in Turkic or !l^sia) or somewhat else (according to the qualitie of 
the man) more base, upon which they sit, when as they confeiTe or 
eate, like saylors on their shipboards. The men’s heads are 
covered with a long thinne wreathe of cloth, white or coloured, 

which goes many times about them ; they call shash their hair 

(Muhamadan women) hangs down behind them twisted with silk. 
Those of qualities are bedecked with many jewels about their necks 

1. Tazuk-i-Jahaugiri. Tr. by Rogers and Beveridge. Yol. II, pp, 10-11. 

2. Ihid.^ pp. 10*7-108. 
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and wrist Round about their ears are holes made for pendants ; 
and every woman hath one of her nostrils pierced, that there, when 
as she please, shee may weare a ring.”^ 

The costume worn by the figures in the picture coincides 
with Terry’s description of the Mughal costume with minor 
changes. Examining the dress of the prince on the horse, 
the only male figure in the picture, we find that there is a 
difference in the ^agfl which he wears and the Mughal §agfi as 
worn in the time of Jahangir, which was twisted very loosely and 
pushed somewhat over the right ear.^ In this ^agri the scarf is 
wound round a very small cap ; it is then gathered up at one end 
which runs in a broad band from neck to crown, flattened in front 
and brought into a rather pointed pad at the back. This form of 
^QYi according to Knhnel and Goetz was evolved in the Shi’ite 
States of the Deccan, removed from the Mongolian influences and 
perhaps adapted from the Seljuk turbans familiar from Meso- 
potamia and Syrian miniatures and bronzes. This form though 
somewhat modified begins to appear by 1570 when Nnjum al-* 
Ulum was composed.^ As observed later on in connection with 
Golconda pictures this type of turban continued to be worn practi- 
cally all over the Deccan in the 17th century and even later. 
The flowered sferiped tronsers, and light slippers 
all conform to the description of the Mughal costume by Terry, 
He however wears a one end of which is thrown on the 

left shoulder, another hanging loosely in front, which was not 
generally worn by the Mughal kings in the north. 

Considering the headdresses of the women there are distinctly 
three types ; one class goes without any headdress, only the oThnt 
covering a little part of the hair at the back ; the second class wears 
pagris more or less of the same type as the king, except that the 
knob at the back is not held by a sash; and the third class wears 
the crested cap of the Ohaghtais, which served as uniform of the 
female guards of the harem, who came from Turkestan, the Urdu 
Begis, and some of the ladies’ maids.^ 

The costume worn by the women is the type evolved in the 
period of Jahanglr—striped or plain trousers, a kurtz or chemise 
worn in combination of cJio% opening in front and reaching 
the ankles* 

1. Early Travels in India. Edward Terry, pp. 308-309, 

2. Kuhnel and Goetz, Indian Book Painting, p. 41, 

3. The Library of A. Chester Beatty, A Catalogue of Indian Minia- 
tures, Vol. It, pi, 5. 

4. Kuhnel and Goetz, loe., cit,, pp. 39. 
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Terry’s observation also holds good in the case of ornaments. 
The women wear silver rosettes {sisuglhul) on one side of the 
hsiT^jUumka (earrings) in the ears, necklaces (Aar), nose-ring 
{nath), armlets ijbaju) bangles ichuri) and anklets {pajel). The 
most important part of their decorations are the pompons attached 
to the bangles and armlets. These pompons which came into 
existence in Humayun-Akbar period were largely used by the 
women-folk in decorating their ornaments. Even in the early 
years of Jahangir the pompons were held in great esteem, as is 
evinced by the figures of women in the illustrations of Anwar, 
Suhaili, an illuminated manuscript the miniatures executed 
between the years 1604-11/ After Jahangir the liking for 
pompons seems to have disappeared. 

The largest painting measuring ll'-Si" x 2^^11’', (Figs. 3a, 
3b and 4) is entitled. The Procession of Abdullah Qutb Shah 
(1626-1672)^, king of Golconda. In this picture a long 
procession is depicted, headed by the standard-bearer seated 
on an elephant, followed by the foot-soldiers and matchlock- 
men. Some soldiers carry drawn swords with shields dangl- 
ing on their backs, while others carry spears and flags. 
Bach section is commanded by the officers riding on horses 
carrying sticks in their hands to regulate the movements 
of the soldiers. At the head of the cavalry which follows the 
infantry is riding on a horse, Mir Jumla®, the premier of 
Golconda, with a naked sword in one hand. The line of horses i^ 


1. Light of Canopus, described by J. Wilkinson 

2. Born on November 12th. 1614, and succeeded his father in 1626, 
at the age of 12. He was a pleasure-loving king and the actual 
administration was always carried at first by his mother, and later 
on by his son-in-law. He was an easy-going king, weak and sensual, 
but at the same time he was a man of culture, who loved Persian 
and Arabic poetry, and the various paintings dating back to his 
reign show that he was a lover of pictorial art as well. 

3. Mir Jumla, or Muhammad Sayyid Amin was a native of Iran 
who sought his fortune in the Deccan He came to Hyderabad in 
1630, and by dint of personal merit he became an of&cer of Qutb Shah 
in 1637, and by the end of 1646 he became all-po’v^erful cheif minister 
of Gk)lconda. After his relations with Qutb Shah became strained he 
joined the service of Shah Jahan and was sent to Deccan to help 
Aurangzih’s expedition against Bijapur. After serving the cause of 
Aurangzib in many expeditions he was sent to subjugate Assam and 
died in 1663. (For details see Govalkondyaei Qutbshahi, pp. 104-107, 
Sarkar’s History of Aurangzeb, and Cambridge History of India, 
VoL lY. vide Mir Jumla.) 
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followed by chaiirl and towel-bearers ; tben follow two standard 
bearers mounted on elephants with their retinue. Then eomes 
a line of horsemen and attendants, several of whom hold the royal 
insignia, flag, standards, stafE, etc., and then appears the royal 
elephant surrounded by musicians, attendants holding betel-nut 
boxes, fans and dratis. A line of picked soldiers armed with 
shields and drawn out swords march to the left of the king. King 
Abdullah wears flowered yama, a rich turban with turrd (aigrette), 
ornaments, and holds a . fl^ower. The royal umbrella-bearer is 
seated behind him. The king is followed by thi’ee ofiflcers, Bare 
Mirza,^ Tana Shah, ^ and Nekanam, ® with their retinues, 
mostly stajff-bearers (charibarddr), a line of horsemen, and a line 
of elephants, accompanied by lancers who are naked save for their 
loin-cloths girt up with hamarhand. 

In the absence of any inscription giving the occasion for the 
procession it is difficult to say on which particular occassion it was 
taken out. But it may be on the analogy of the custom prevalent 
till recently at Hyderabad when the Nizam rode in the procession 
during Muharram, that this procession was also taken out on the 
occassion of MuhaiTam to commemorate and bemoan the death of 
the martyrs Hasan and Husain. 

The spirit of the procession is represented with great sympathy 
and the artist has done his best to represent the faces with accm^acy, 
as can be judged by comparing some faces with the extant portraits 
in museums and private collections. It is indeed a good piece of 
art as practised in the Deccan in the period of Shah Jahan, when 
the Mughal art had reached its zenith. 


1. Mir Ahmad, or Sayyid Ahmad, was the eldest son-in-law of Qutb 
Shah.. After the death of Hayat Baksh Begam, the mother of 
Sultan Abdullah, he exercised great influence over the king. Irvine 
considers him to be identical with Manucci’s Sharif-ul- Ahmad, and 
Bare Mirza of Martin, who surrendered himself to Shah Alam in 
1685 A. D. and died on, the 5th July 1687. 

2. Abul Hasan T^^hah, the seventh or last king of Gk)lconda. 
He came of a respectable family. His &ther was in the service of 
Qutb Sbab. After his death he fell in evil days and joined as an 
officer in the cavalry of Qtifb Shah. The king married his third 
daughter to him in 1660. He was allowed bo pass his time in pleasure 
and succeeded his father-in-law in 1672. Golconda was captured 
during his reign (1687) and he was taken captive by Aurangab, 
He died in 1704. 

3. An eunuch general in the service of Abdullah Qutb Shah. His real 
name was Riza-Quli. He died on 30th. March 1672, Golkondya Qi 
Qutb Shahi p. 111. 
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DATE OF PAINTING. 

A tentative date could be assigned to the painting at first 
glance, that is, the painting must have been executed while 
Abdullah Qntb Shah (1626-1672) reigned. But the presence of 
Mir Jumla, the chief minister, in this procession helps ns to 
determine the date of this composition with greater exactitude. 
Muhammad Said Amin joined the service of Qutb Shah in 1637 as 
sarJcheh and was invested with the title of Mir Jumla in 1645 when 
Qutb Shah made him general commanding the expedition against 
Sri Eanga of Carnatic. He held Carnatic till 1655 for his master, 
and the rift began when he wanted to become the master in 
Carnatic 1656. ^ Therefore this painting could with ease be placed 
between 1645 and 1655 when he was the chief minister, and not 
afterwards when he was considered an enemy of the State. 

In this picture Tanashah, or Abul Hasan is represented as an 
officer of the cavalry; and therefore this picture must belong to a 
period prior to 1660, when he married the king's daughter. 

ABDULLAH QUTB SHAH ON THRONE 
(Size 2'~8^ X 3'-5F, Fig. 5.) 

Abdullah Qutb Shah wearing a flowered jama, a turban to 
match decorated with the strings of pearls and aigrette (turra) is 
seated in Persian fashion on a chaiiJch his back resting on a huge 
cushion. He is taking a folded betel-leaf (pan) from the tray held 
before him by one of his mistresses. She wears a striped skirt, 
bodice, an orhnz falling down the back, and ornaments consisting 
of necklaces, mang^ slsphuli zone, (hardhanl) anklets, etc. Behind 
the king on the right stand two female attendants ; one of them is 
whisking flies from the king by a piece of cloth. A little away 
from these attendants stands an old attendant wearing a full skirt, 
bodice with full sleeves, and orJinl which covers her head. She 
holds a staiBE. A girl of tender age wearing trousers, jdmd and 
a high cap stands nearby. On the left there are three female 
attendants. One holds the peacock- tail fly-whisk, the second a 
pan-box, and the third who wears jama, trousers and high 
cap, and holds a staff, stands at a little distance from the first two. 
A carpet is laid on the floor on which a spitoon, betel boxes, etc. 
for the use of the king are placed. A peacock and a deer also stand 
on the floor. Apparently they are the pets of the king. In the 
foreground is a fish pond abounding in goldfish, and a bubbl- 
ing fountain. 


1. Goval-kondya ci Qutbshahi, pp. 105-106. 
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The inscription at the head of the king claims him to be 
Mnliammad Qnli Qntb Shah (1580-1626), the fifth king of Golconda. 
But apparently this inscription is wrong and must have been added 
at a later period by an ignorant man. The portiait of the king in 
the picture entitled “Procession of Abdullah Qutb Shah’^ already 
described is the same as in this picture, and these two portraits in 
their turn coincide with the portrait of Abdullah Qutb Shah in the 
album of miniatures copied from the miniatures in the possession 
of the Eaja of Satara and presented to the Museum by the heirs of 
Sir Bartle Frere. With the above resemblance there cannot be any 
doubt that this portrait signifies Abdullah Qutb Shah in his youth. 

There is another inscription in Persian on the head of the old 
attendant reading ‘ uzda laingani ^ — deep purple, apparently a hint 
for the painter to paint the scarf of the old woman inpurple- 
Such colour hints are often found in Pahari and Mughal paintiags 
when they are unfinished. But this painting is finished, and 
therefore the only explanation which can be offered for this colour 
hint is that at a subsequent period after this painting was executed 
the colour must have flaked off from that particular portion, and a 
painter must have been ordered to repaint it with purple, and he 
inscribed the direction forgetting afterwards to erase it. 

These paintings are also the authentic records of the costume 
and ornaments of the people in the Deccan, which though not 
differing much from the costume of the people in the north, had 
some individuality of its own. An anonymous authority (1608-1610) 
describing the costume and ornaments of the people of Golconda, 
though nearly half a century earlier than the period of our 
pictures, proves that the costume in 1650 or even later was much 
the same as in 1610. Describing the costume he says; — “Those 
who have intercourse with the men in authority, or who serve 
them, in the towns usually wear ‘cobayas’. Women ordinarily 
wear a cloth, 12 cubit long, and 2 cubit broad, just tied round the 
waist, and then brought over the right shoulder ; the head is never 
covered, except that the aforesaid cloth passes over it. Some of 
them wear a small bodice fitting closely under the arm and breast 
where it is fastened and reaching below the elbows leaving the 
body naked from the breast to the navel 

In these two paintings the details of the costume of both men 
and women, as worn in Golconda in circa 1660, are depicted clearly 
and are the same as described above. The men, including the kingi 
without exception wear qabas (iawa), some made of plain ihuslin, 
while others of printed muslin for which the Kingdom of Golconda 

1. W. H. Moreland. Eelatione of Golconda, pp. 76-77. 
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was SO famous.^ The close-fitting trousers are plain or striped; 
kamariands or waist-bands are invariably wound round the waist 
with two ends hanging in front The ^agrU worn by the soldiers 
are of many varieties. The ordinary kind is made by winding 
round several folds of twisted cloth on the head in such a way 
as to leave a protuberance at the back, and the folds are held 
together by a sash mounted on the pagri more or ‘less of the 
same pattern as at Bijapur half a century earlier* Another kind 
is a circular pag^l worn chiefly by the matchlock-men, while the 
third kind though worn rarely, is a form of Persian dastdr^ which 
is a primitive form of Hyderabad turbans worn these days. 

The costume of the womenfolk of Golconda is truely depicted 
in. the picture entitled “Qutb Shah on the Throne^’* It is the 
same as seen by the anonymous authority we have just quoted. 
The women standing round the king wear transparent sans over a 
striped or flowered skirt. The sari is brought over the right 
shoulder, slightly covering the head, and falling on the back 
while one end is passed over the breast and tucked in the bodice 
under the right armpit. The bodice also conforms to the descrip- 
tion of the anonymous authority. There are however two women 
and a girl who are attired in Persian costume - - a long 

flowing robe, and trousers. Two of them wear cylindrical 
headdresses. This Chagtai headdress as seen in the Chand Bibl’s 
picture from Bijapur conforms to the dress of Turkish maids and 
TJrdU-begis. 

FURKITUBB 

Two betel boxes and a spitoon are all that we see of furniture 
on the carpet. The carpet itself very delicately woven, having 
rosette patterns enclosed in two serrated leaves, might have been 
a product of Golconda. The most important articles of furniture 
in this picture however are Chinese porcelain, which are arranged 
on niches behind the king. In India Chinese vaseS etc. were 
greatly appreciated by the Mughal emperors as iS evident from 
the story of the china dish in possession of Jahangir.® Besides 
being used as vessels for food the china-ware of the Ming period 
served as furniture to decorate, as is evident from the Mughal 
paintings. The celadon ware was in much demand as celadon 
plates etc. were said to split while in contact with poison. Thomas 
Eoe testifies that presents of china-ware were appreciated by the 
Mughal Court Bijapur sent presents of china-ware to 

1. W. H. Moreland, loc., cit. p. 36, William Methwold’s Relation. 

% Early Travels in India, (Hawkins), p. 109. 

3. The Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe (1616-1619). Ed. W. Foster, p. 476. 




I'^Cband Bibi and her Maidens 
Deccani School, 

1st quarter of the 17th Century, 
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Fig. 2— PetflUs from Fig. li 




Fig, 3 (a) & (b)— Procession of Abdullah Qutb ShSh^ 
Deccan! School. 

Painted between 1645>1655 


Right Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydarl Loan CoUectloa. 






Fig. 4— Details from Fig. 3 
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Jahangir^* In the kingdom of Golconda Chinese porcelain was 
held in great demand. According to Schorer “Porcelain of 
various kinds sells very well, especially the fine qualities, and 
yields a good profit according to kind, and hence no price can be 
named” In the later times the fondness for CSiinese ware grew 
so much that in the paintings of the eighteenth centnry from 
Hyderabad the interiors are always decorated with porcelain 
flower vases and mrahh etc. 

Moti Chandra. 


1. Roe, p. 119, 

2* Moreland, loc,, cit., p. 62, 



CAUSES OF INDIAN GOLD EXPORTS 

In view of tlie declining gold exports from India, the con- 
troversy about the advisability of those exports appears to be oyer. 
This gives us, however, an opportune moment to review the causes 
of that phenomenon in a spirit of academic detachment. The 
question why gold has been exported out of this country has been 
sadly mixed up with the question whether it should be exported 
or not; with the result, that several economists have tried to 
answer the first question in a manner which fits in with their 
answer to the second. But no attitude of mind is more unsuited 
to arriving at a scientific truth than that which has wish as father 
to the thought. 

It is important at the outset to distinguish between gold sales 
and gold exports, and to note that the causes of gold sales, though 
relevant, are not sufficient to explain gold exports. Hence it is 
necessary to enquire into the causes of gold sales and next into the 
reasons why that gold was sold abroad, that is, exported. 

Causes of Gold Sales 

1. Abandonmmt of Hoarding Halit It has been argued that 
the sale of gold on so large a scale is due to the fact that the 
Indian masses have given up their hoarding habit and have 
realised the uselessness of locking up their assets in gold on the 
one hand, and borrowing at the moneylender’s inequitous rates 
on the other. The fact that ever since 1924-25 the imports of 
gold in India were declining, and even those decreasing imports 
were not absorbed into general consumption but were being 
tendered to the Government at the Statutory rate in accordance 
with the provisions of the Indian Currency Act 1927, has been 
interpreted to Show that the hoarding habit ceased not by a magic 
wand but by a gradual process. This idea has found ostensible 
support in some of the remarks of the Controller of Currency 
made in his Annual Reports. But it is misleading to ascribe the 
fall in the imports and local consumption of gold to a weakening 
of the hoarding habit. It was, in fact, the low purchasing power 
of the people and their preference for cheap silver that accounted 
for that phenomenon. Nor could the increase in receipts of Post 
Office Cash Certificates indicate any growth of the investment 
habit, as that was largely due to the increase in the rate of 
interest. The increase in the receipts of Post Office Cash Certi- 
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ficates after the year can in no way be pointed out as a 

sign of the growth of investment habit in India, which led to gold 
exports. On the contrary, this increase was a result of the 
exports of gold. 

Moreover, the hoarding habit could not have been abandoned 
at a time when the Indian peasant could congratulate himself 
on having been so wise-all admonitions notwithstanding, as to 
have kept his saving in gold, the one commodity which had 
experienced such a remarkable rise in price, in spite of the slump 
all round. 

2. Premlmce of Distress, That the world- wide depression 
hit our people hard, is no longer a matter of academic discussion. 
That the agriculturist was the worst sufEerer is equally obvious. 
Prices of agricultural produce in India fell by about 50 per cent 
from 1929 to 1933, and we all know how prices of manufactured 
or semi-manufactured goods did not fall to that extent. Though the 
Indian peasant does not spend any considerable portion of his 
income on such articles; and though allowance must be made 
for the low prices at which he must have been able to procure his 
requirements in the form of other raw produce like pulses, tobacco, 
oilseed, sugar cane, (supposing him to be a wheat or rice grower,) 
there is little doubt that his suffering must have been intense, 
specially when payments on account of land Revenue and water 
charge remained practically fixed. Sfcray cases of suspensions 
and remissions could have no appreciable effect. Under these 
circumstances, if bethought of selling the ornaments and jewellery 
worn by his females, it would look quite reasonable. But, while 
so far the argument is worthy of respect, an attempt to make out 
distress as the sole or even as a predominant cause of gold sales is 
untenable, though it is not denied that distress vitally affected 
the pace or volume of gold sales. By itself, distress would not 
have sufdced to bring about more than a fraction of the sales 
that actually took place. 

The return of gold from up country markets to Bombay even 
prior to September 1931, has often been held up as a proof that 
distress was the basic and original cause of gold exports. But it is 
conveniently forgotten that it was the fall in the price of silver 
which had, partly at any rate, hastened this return of gold. “The 
very heavy fall in the price of silver had the effect of causing a 
steady consumption of that metal and it is probable that some of 
the cultivators* savings which would have been invested ordinarily 
in the purchase of gold found their way into cheap silver.’* The 
highest price of silver in Bombay, per 100 tolas, country bar, was 
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Es. 58-13-0 in April 1929 and by stages had reached ’the low level 
of Es. 44-10-0 in August 1931. It therefore stands to reason that 
in the absence of such a heavy fall in the price of silver, “ 5000 to 
6000 tolas of fine gold’’ would not have been parted with and 
tendered' to the Government. That exactly the same thing 
happened in China about this time, that is, fall in the price of, 
silver led to sale of gold, is both relevant and significant. 

Certain actual observations e*g. most of the gold offered for 
sale being in the form of ornaments, gold coming out from 
distressed areas, the coincidence of the period of depression and 
that of gold exports, have all tended to nurse a misconception in 
the* minds of men that the gold exported is all “ distress gold.” 
But even though there had been no distress whatsoever, gold 
exports would have taken place after September 1931, though at a 
somewhat diminished rate. 

Our conclusion therefore is that while distress has been one 
of the two most important causes of gold sales, it is not correct to 
regard it either as a sole or as a determining cause of such sales, 
and still far less a sufficient cause of gold exports. 

3. High Price of Gold. The real cause of gold sales in India 
was the sudden and rapid rise in the Eupee price of gold, which 
happened immediately the Gold Standard was abandoned in India 
in September 1931. The price of gold immediately prior to the 
financial crisis was somewhere between Bs. 21-3-0 and Es. 21-4-0 
per tola of country bar at Bombay but in October the price rose to 
Es. 24-14-0, in November to Es. 26-0-0, in December to Es. 28-14-0 
and thereafter with slight interruptions in its upward trend, rose 
up steadily to Es. 36-4-5 in March 1935. 

Not only was this the immediate but also a sufficient cause of 
gold sales, whereas distress worked only as a reinforcing factor. 
The necessity of maintaining day to day expenditure in the face 
of falling prices, was no doubt increasing the need to sell gold, but 
it was mainly the temptation to avail of high prices that brought 
about those huge sales of gold. Thus, While distress prepared the 
psychological ground for readiness to sell, the abrupt and 
remarkable rise of the price of gold worked the rest. The latter 
by itself would have, been sufficient bo cause gold Sales, and should 
therefore be regarded as the immediate^ sufficient and indispens- 
aUe cause of gold sales. Much of the gold that has been sold is 
due to the desire to make a profit. The difficulty of establishing 
a complete correlation between the rise in the price and the 
exports or gold should not lead us to believe that gold exports 
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were not caused by the high price of gold. That the correlation 
is approximate enough is sufficient for our progress. A perfect 
correlation could, if at all, be established only between the sdle^ 
of gold and the rise in the prices, and the’relation between exports 
and the prices cannot by its nature be perfect, because there is a 
time-lag between the sale of gold and its export abroad. Moreover, 
all gold that might be sold might not be exported. Besides, 
the rise in the price of gold has been so great from the very 
outset that fine movements npwards and downwards have not 
produced any directly visible and statistically verifiable effect 
on gold sales. The rise in the price has been tempting 
enough to draw upon some of the most cherished and jealously 
guarded hoards, and it is wholly irrelevant if the curve of gold 
exports is not perfectly similar to that of the price of gold. 
Instead of frankly admitting all this, the Eeview of the Trade of 
India for 1931-32 has sought to establish a correlation between 
Enpee prices of gold and gold exports in a manner not commenda* 
ble for its accuracy. To show that the value (and not quantity) 
of gold exports moved up as the price of gold rose is hardly a 
conclusive evidence of a complete correlation between the two ; for 
if gold rises in price, the value of gold exports will corresponding- 
ly rise, even though the quantity may have remained stationary ^ 

B. Causes of Gold Exports. 

Having examined and found out why gold was sold at all, we 
must next address ourselves to the problem ; Why was all this 
gold sold abroad, that is, exported ? The prevalence of acute 
distress, the abandonment of hoarding habit or the high price of 
gold can, at the mosty offer explanations — however satisfactory or 
otherwise — only for the sale of gold and not for its export. 

Gold movements between different countries take place for 
various reasons. Gold may be exported on ordinary trading 
acconnt from mining countries to those that require it. Gold may 
be sent because of its being in several cases the only commodity 
which is freely accepted in the final discharge of International 
obligations. Hence, the withdrawal of foreign balances, flight of 
indigenous capital, repayment of foreign loans or mere payment of 
interest thereon, or adverse balances of trade may lead to depletion 
of gold reserves of a country. 

1. Capital Movements, Movements of Capital have, in the 
post-war world, been mainly responsible for the reshuffling of gold 
reserves between the different countries. Of late, “ pressure on 
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the foreign exchange market due to demand for remittance in 
consequence of a rush of new long term issues in the Capital 
market, or the withdrawal of short-term balances from a money- 
market in consequence of political unrest in the borrowing or 
lending country ” has often led to gold exports. That this has 
been the predominant factor in the redistribution of gold reserves 
in Europe and America during the last 15 years may be readily 
admitted. 

The Indian exports of gold, however, cannot be accounted for 
by Capital movements of a significant size. Unfortunately no 
statistics are available to strictly verify our position, but as there 
were no pre-requisite conditons for such movement, we can safely 
draw the above conclusion. It is only when the currency at home 
is too unstable to inspire confidence or when there is a prospect of 
its devaluation by the currency authority, or when the rate of 
interest allowed on deposits is low as compared with another 
country that Capital tends, to move from the one to the other 
country where the interest rate is higher and the currency condi- 
tions stabler. Political and psychological reasons, too, sometimes 
account for heavy withdrawals of foreign balances. But all of 
these conditions were, one and all, conspicuous by their absence in 
this country. 

The rates of interest in India were, on the contrary, higher 
than in England, America, France and Netherlands to which 
nearly all our gold was exported. Eight up from April 1931 to 
March 1935, there was not a single month in which the Indian 
rate of discount was not higher than either the French, British or 
American rate. It was only in May 1935 (when the Indian gold 
exports had gone on well nigh for four years) that due to financial 
difficulties in France, the rate there suddenly rose to 6 per cent 
while the United Kingdom and the F.R. Board in America conti- 
nued to have very low rates vis. 2 per cent and 1.91 per cent 
respectively while the Indian rate was 3.5 per cent until October of 
that year. Nor had the rise in the rate of discount any appreciable 
effect on capital movements from-India, for the total quantity of gold 
exported from India to France in the year 1935-36 amounted only to 
Es. 64 lakhs out of the total exports of gold worth Es. 37, 35 lakhs. 
There was thus no temptation of a higher rate of interest abroad to 
encourage any “ flight of capital 

Nor was the condition of the currency such as to lead to any 
marked preference for a foreign currency. The Eupee was linked 
to the Sterling which, though depreciated in terms of gold, 
enjoyed considerable prestige and soon gathered to itself the other 
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currencies in what is called a * Sterling Bloc. ’ The exchange 
value of the Rupee was maintained firmly at Is. M. by the 
Government, It is true that in 1933 when the Reserve Bank 
of India Bill was being discussed in the Indian Legislature, the 
Indian Currency League and several other bodies tried to commit 
the government to a lower ratio, and if the govenment had shown 
any compromising attitude. Capital would have flown out in 
anticipation of the reduction of the rate, but the Government all 
along maintained their view point, with the result that in spite of 
certain *bear’ attacks on the Rupee, the exchange remained 
pretty firm. 

The lectors tending to political instability had practically been 
put down with a firm hand by Lord Willingdon whose Viceregal 
regime saw the beginning of wholesale arrests of Congress leaders 
and volunteers. Thus no cause making for Capital movements 
existed by September 1931, or after. The repayment of loans by 
the Government of India in this period has been a direct result^ 
and can by no stretch of imagination be considered a cause, of the 
gold exports. 

2. Unfavourable Trade Balances. Some economists in 
India have, consciously or otherwise, subscribed to the view that the 
shrinking balances of trade in merchandise have been responsible 
for the payment of gold to foreigners in the settlement of 
International accounts. It is argued that while formerly the 
balance of trade in merchandise was so favourable to India that 
even after paying for the invisible items, India could have a 
fiivourable balance payable in gold or silver, the position has 
substantially changed after the advent of the trade depression, when 
due to several causes ( e. g. marked fall in prices of agricultural 
goods, loss of markets abroad due to our inefficient methods of 
production and growth of tariffs ) the balance of trade in merchant 
dise has continuously decreased, with the result that India has been 
compelled to export gold in order to meet her International 
commitments on account of the ‘invisible* imports. 

The table given below shows how the Indian balances have 
steadily shrunk. 

Balance of Trade in Merchandise. ( Lakhs of Rupees ) 

Average of the 5 years ending Balance of Trade in Merchandise 

(Private) 


1913-M 

78,27 

1918-19 

76, 31 

1923-M 

53,14 

1928-29 

112,80 
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Year 


1928-29 

86,47 

1929-30 

78, 98 

1930-31 

62,05 

1931-32 

34,83 

1932-33 

3,22 

1933-34 

34, 74 

1934-35 

22, 96. 

1935-36 

30, 55 


It is ttas clear that in the five pre-war years the average 
favourable balance was Es. 78, 27 lakhs, in the five years covering 
the war period the figure stood at Es. 76, 31 lakhs; in the five post- 
war years ending 1923-24 the average was Rs. 53,14 lakhs and in 
the next five years ending 1928-29 the surplus averaged Es. 112,80 
lakhs. This was the period when the balances stood at their 
highest. The separate figures for the years 1923-24, 1924-25 and 
1925-26 appear to be intoxicating indeed; they were Rs. 144, 88 
lakhs, Rs. 155, 01 lakhs and Rs. 161, 13 lakhs respectively. From 
these dim heights the balances fell steadily to Es» 86,47 lakhs in 
1928-29; to Rs. 78,98 lakhs in 1929-30; to Rs 62,05 lakhs in 
1930-31; to Rs. 34, 83 lakhs in 1931-33 Never in the history 
of India’s foreign trade has there been such a rapid and continuous 
downward trend in the balances as was witnessed during these 
years. The* year 1932-33 saw the balance almost vanishing. 
Thereafter, however, some improvement was recorded and the 
balance was Rs. 34,74 lakhs in 1933-34, though it again fell to Rs. 
22,96 lakhs in 1934-35* In 1935-36, the balance rose to Rs. 30,55 
lakhs. Such is, in short, the story, and according to many a 
tragic one, of the Indian balances. 

Now the question is, how far were these deteriorating balances 
the cause of gold exports from India ? There is no doubt a fair 
degree of correspondence between the balances and net flow of 
Specie from India, as can be grathered from the table given below. 

(Lakhs of Rupees) 


Year 

Balance of 
trade in 
Merchandise 
(Private) 

Net exports 
of gold (coin 
and bullion) 

Net exports 
of silver 

Net exports 
of gold and 
silver 

1931-32 

37,86 

56,98 

0,42 

57,40 

1932-33 

3,38 

65,53 

2,02 

67,55 

1933-34 

35,67 

57,06 

6,36 

63,42 

1934-35 

23,42 

52,54 

5,41 

57,95 

1935-36 

30,55 

37, 90 

0,68 

38,58 
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It is true that the correlation is far from complete but that 
can partly be explained away by saying that it is between the 
balances of Account and the flow of specie that a coi^relation can 
possibly be perfect. Besides, the process of balancing does not 
consist of ‘‘a calculation made at stated periods, but of an infinity 
series of day to day transactions.’’ 

Still the above arrangement is open to the following serious 
objections which strike at its very root and destroy all its 
plausibility. 

1. It is not correct to say that “for the last five years 
commencing from 1931-32 India’s export surplus has so much 
dwindled down that to meet her foreign obligations India had to 
export a large quantity of gold.” Because the balance of trade in 
nlerchandise was favourable to the tune of Es. 34,86 lakhs in 1931- 
32, and though this was admittedly a great decline from the 
previous years’ balances, hardly any movement of gold was 
necessary to balance our International payments; at any rate, so 
large an amount as Es. 57,40 lakhs worth of gold was not in the 
least required by the circumstances. In the years following, too, 
we have witnessed a much larger export of gold than could 
possibly be justified by the balances being low. It is one thing to 
say that the exports of gold have made the task of balancing Inter- 
national Payments much easier than would otherwise have been 
the case, but quite another to say that the gold exports were 
caused or Irought about by the diminishing balances of trade. 
Besides, it may be possible to prove that the low balances neces- 
sitated some outflow of gold but surely the gold exports on so 
large a scale could not be ascribed to this cause. 

2. The low balances of trade during the last four years are 
themselves due partly to the gold exports, and to that extent, at 
any rate, gold exports could not have been caused by them, 
but rather they were caused by the gold exports. For, if there 
had been no gold exports, the imports of foreign merchandise in 
India would have suffered a great set-back in view the then lower 
purchasing power of the people; and this decrease in imports 
would no doubt have improved the balances to a certain extent. 

3. It is not essential that as soon as a country has an unfavour- 
able balance of account it should export gold, for there is also 
another method open* to that country, of tiding over that difficulty, 
and that is, raising loans abroad. “In conditions of relatively 
stable equilibrium therefore, gold movements were the last 
element in a delicately balanced and self-corrective mechanism by 
which national price levels and interest rates were kept in 
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adjtisfemeut one with another.” Thus temporary gaps in. the 
balance of payment* may be met by credit arrangements which 
avoid the necessity either of altering the ratio of commodity trade 
or of utilising gold for payments. ** When it lecomes difficult to 
get this credit^ it ’becomes necessary to sM^p goldJ^ 

Thus gold exports would have been inevitable only if the 
government could not, or would not, borrow abroad but as a matter 
of fact nothing of the kind was the case. That it was not difficult 
for India to borrow abroad is clear from the fact that the credit of 
India has never been so high as in recent years, and the govern- 
ment has not unoften prided itself on this achievement. If the 
government could borrow about Es. 32 crores in 1931-32, it could 
do the same in the year following too»had there been any need. 
•But almost immediately after India went off the Gold Standard in 
September 1931, a ‘gold rush' began, and the exports were so 
large, that the government took advantage of the consequent 
cheapness of sterling to repay some of its obligations to England. 
If the gold exports had been necessitated to balance International 
Payments in view of the inability or unwilliness of the government 
to raise loans abroad, surely people would not have, exported gold 
out of all proportion to the necessity of balancing payments. 

We are therefore forced to the conclusion that neither Capital 
movements nor unfavourable balances have been responsible for 
the phenomenon of gold exports. 

3. A Business Proposition. The real reason why the people 
of India have been exporting gold all these five years and more is 
that the Rupee price of gold in India has, all along, been lower 
than the Sterling price in England or Dollar price in America, 
reckoning the value of these currencies at the market rates of 
exchange. When in September 1931 England and India went off 
the Gold standard, the prices of gold in both the countries 
rose, but in India, the rise of the price was less rapid than 
in England. Hence it was found profitable to purchase gold 
in India for a particular Rupee price, ship it to Enland, realise 
English money from these which when converted into the 
Rupees (at the rate of One Rupee — Is. 6d,) gave more than was 
actually spent on the purchase. In other words the gold 
purchasing power of the Rupee has all along been higher than 
that of ; Is, 6d, in England. The next question is : Why was 
the purchasing power of the Rupee in terms of gold greater 
than that of 1^. 6d ? And, why does that continue to remain so ? 
Is it that the currency authority has, in fixing the rate at I 5 . &d, 
nndepvalued the currency and thereby brought about the gold 
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exports ? There is no doubt that considering the gold purchasing 
power of the Re : and that of the Sterling, the Rupee is definitely 
undervalued ; in fact the very fact of gold exports is a proof. But 
that does not mean that our Rupee is generally undervalued in 
terms of Sterling. For if that had been so, not only gold but 
several other articles of merchandise would have been exported 
abroad. But the peculiar feature of India’s foreign trade during 
the years of depression has been that there has been a tremendous 
fall in our exports of merchandise. Thus to say that the Rupee 
was undervalued generally in relation to Sterling is to talk of the 
ridiculous. In jfeict, the opposite criticism namely that the govern- 
ment have overvalued the Rupee at Is. 6d. and that a lower rate 
ought to have been fixed from the very start in 1926-27, is more 
tenable. It has been advanced that the Government have pitched 
the exchange rate so high that imports have gained at the 
expense of exports and the balancees in favour of India have 
shrunk. This, according to many, has brought about the outflow of 
gold. Such critics have per force to pin their faith to the Balances 
of Trade argument just disposed of above. Thus the present 
gold exports did not have their origin in the “ over- valuation ” of 
the Rupee, and certainly by no stretch of imagination to its 
“ undervaluation If the price of gold in India was compara- 
tively lower^ that was not due to any fault of the Exchange rate 
being too high or too low. It was the peculiar conditions of 
demand for, and more still the peculiar conditions of supply of, 
gold in India that led to this comparatively low level of prices of 
gold in India. 

Gold has been hoarded in India in large quantities for a very 
long time indeed. In the first thirty years of this Century alone 
the net quantity of gold absorbed in India has been worth 
about Rs. 548 crores. All this gold was brought at a time when 
the prices of gold were very low, and there was therefore 
a potential supply ready to be offered for sale, should 
the price rise very high. In other countries hoarding had 
not been practised on any such large scale and hence no 
such “gold mines” ready to be opened, were available. No 
wonder, therefore, that the soaring prices after October 1931 
should have found many willing sellers in India. Besides, the 
readiness to dispose of gold increased with the severity of the 
depression which had the additional effect of curtailing peoples’ 
demand for gold. The unduly large demand for gold in Europe 
due to the International scramble for gold, instability of national 
currencies and private hoarding, had no counterpart in India. 
Hence the price of gold in India did not rise as much as it rose in 
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other countries. The elasticity of supply of gold which astonished 
the most optimistic, and the low level of demand were responsible 
for the failure of the price to rise rapidly enough to come up to 
the level of the price prevailing abroad. Hence gold flowed out 
to markets where it commanded higher prices. 

hr. S. Paedasani 



THE UNTOUCHABLE CLASSES OF THE 

JANJIRA STATE. 

I 

THE GEOGRAPHIOAIi AND GENERAL SURVEY OF 
THE STATE. 

The Janjira State^ is in Konkan lying between 18® and 18®-31' 
north and 72®-53^ and 73®-l7^ east. The State is bounded on the 
north by the Kundalika river or the Eevdanda creek* in the 
Kolaba District, on the east by the Roha*and Mangaon Talukas of 
the same District ; on the south by the Bankot creek in Eatnagiri 
District and on the west the Arabian sea. About the middle of the 
coast line 40 miles long, the Rajpuri gulf divides Janjira into two 
main portions, northern and southern. The total area of the State 
is 334 sq. miles. 

The surface of the State is covered with spurs and hill ranges, 
averaging about 1000 ft. in height, one peak being 1300 ft. above 
the sea level, and generally they are running parallel to the arms 
of the sea penetrating eastwards into the interior. The sides of the 
hills are thickly wooded except where cleared for cultivation. 
Inland from the coast rise ranges of wooded hills. Near the 
mouth of the creeks belts of palm groves 1-2 miles broad fringe the 
shore. Behind the palm groves lie salt marshes and mangrove 
bushes. Behind these again the ri^je-lands of the valleys. 

None of the rivers is more than 5 to 6 miles in length. The 
larger water courses flow Westward. During the rains they are 
very torrents but dwindle to mere rills at other seasons. The 
chief creeks and bulk-waters are, beginning from the North, the 
Borli-Mandla, Nandgaon, Mnrud, Eajpuri, Panchatan, and Shri- 
vardhan. All the creek entrances are rocky and dangerous. 

The rock is almost all trap with, on the higher hiU slopes, 
laterite or ironstone in large boulders. The hills are well wooded, 
teak being plentiful in the north. Tigers, leopards, hogs and wild 
cats are found in some part. 

Except the plots of rich aUuvial rice land in the valleys and 
some sandy tracks near the coasts, the usual red strong Soil of the 
Konkan prevails throughout the Janjira State. The total area 
under cultivation is 103753 acres under survey tenure, and 1248 


1. The dependency of Jafrabad is excluded from this study. 
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bighas of kowli and nnsnrveyed lands in inam villages.^ The 
total areable waste land available for cultivation during the year 
1935-36 was 7531 acres and 39 guntas. 

The climate is moist and relaxing but not unhealthy- The sea 
breezes cool the coast and the hill tops. 

During the year 1935-36 the total rainfall in the state was 
102*81. The following table gives the details 


Table No. 1. 


State 

April 

. 

May 

35 

June 

35 

July 

35 

Aiig. 

35 

Sept. 

35 

lOot. 

35 

Nov. 

36 

Deo. 

36 

Jany. 

36 

Feb. 

36 

Mar. 

36 

Total. 

Jan- 

jira 


0.1 

36.30 

28.34 


17.76 

1.72 1 


0.4 

0.0 

0.0 


m 


The average rainfall of the last five years in the State 
is 110. 53. 


The temperature of the State varies from 62° to 92°. 

The population of the State according to the census report of 
the year 1931 is 98296. The following table gives the details : — 


Table No. 2. 


Caste. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Hindus 

34081 

36476 

70557 

Muslims 

7089 

8915 

16004 

Depressed classes 

MOl 

5000 

9401 

Hill tribes 

723 

799 

1522 

Jains 

147 

10 

157 

Christians 

22 

1 

23 

Others 

293 

339 

632 

Total. 

46756 

51540 

98296 


There, are two towns and 228 villages and the following table 
shows the distribution of the population in these villages and 
towns. 


1 . The figures that are mentioned in this study and the statements that 
are made are all in relation up to the period ending the year 1936-36. 
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Table No. 3 


Population 

No. of villages 

Total population 

Under 500 

' 182 

37826 

500-1000 

28 

18544 

1000-2000 

15 

19511 

2000-5000 

3 

7238 

over 5000 

2 

14257 

Encampment Eoat and 
Railway Population 

— 

920 


230 

98296 


Thus the urban population is 14257 and the rural population 
is 84039. The number of houses that are occupied by the urban 
population is 2114 and the rural population stay in 17696 houses. 

Out of the total population 98296, the number of literate 
persons is 7923,^ i. e. 8% of the population. The follo'wmg table 
gives the details. 

Table No. 4 


Oaste. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 


L 

I 

Tot. 

L 

I 

Tot. 

L 

I 

Tot 

Hindus . 

3563 

131241 

34804 

445 


37275 

4008 

68071 

72079 


2203 

: 4886 

7089 

1133 

7782 

8915 

3336 

12668 

16004 

D. C. ... 

200 

4201 

4401 





9181 

9401 

Jains ••• 

129 

18 

147 





28 

127 

Oll3fl0t 

10 

12 

22 


1 

1 

■ 

13 

23 

Others... 

155 

138 

293 

65 

274 

339 

1 

412 

632 

Total ... 



46756 

1663 

49877 






N. B.~L = Literate ; I “ BMterate ; Tot = Total 


1. C^8us report, 1931. 
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Next to agriculture which supports nearly 70% of the 
population, sea-fishing and toddy-tapping are the main occupations, 
The small industries in several villages are carried out, where 
articles such as silver brass and copper pots, wicker-wares, 
earthen- wares, iron works, coarse arees, shoes, etc. are made to 
meet the local wants. 

The Janjira State is a first class State, under the direct 
political relationship with the Government of India, through the 
Deccan State Agency. The total income calculated on the 
average of last five years amounts to Es. 11,30,984. It pays no 
tribute to the British Government nor to any State. It receives 
from the Junagad State an annual “Khandani’’ payment on Una 
Mahal of 360 Mosambigiri Eyals, equivalent to Es. 500. 

II 

The Untouchables of the State 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS : 

{i) Population * — We have seen that the total number of 
population of the untouchables of the Janjira State is 9401. The 
following table will show their different castes and their numerical 
strength. 


Table No. 5 


Caste. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Mahar 

3401 

3963 

7364 


894 

934 

1828 

Koli-Dhor ... 

93 

91 

184 

Bhangi 

10 

7 

17 

Mang 

3 

5 

8 

Total ... 

4401 

5000 

9401 


Thus it can be seen that there are only two prominent 
untouchable castes in the State i, e. The Mahars and the Ohamars 
and I have carried my research by studying 210 families of these 
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two commuiiitieg. The following table gives the number of males 
and females of these families. 

Table No. 6. 



No. of 
families. 

Persons 

Caste. 

j Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Maliar 

139 

401 

361 

762 

Ohamar 

71 

, 248 

253 

501 


210 

649 

614 

1263 


Thus it can be seen that the average size of a Mahar family is 
5*5 and that of a Ohamar family it is 7*0. It is no doubt a little 
larger than the average Indian family. For instance the average 
size of a house-hold of the Mahars of the Sasvad village is 4*8^; 
that of a Konkan village it is 4-6^. From the village studies in 
the Kolaba District it is 5 “66.® and that of the Aravi village in 
the Poona District, it is 5*1^; and that of the Badlapur village 
in the Thana District it is 5 -1.^ 

Prom my previous study of the Untouchables of Maharashtra, 
it can be seen that the average size of a Mahar family is 7*7 and 
the average size of a Ohamar family, is 7*3.® 

It can be also seen from the above table that there is some 
deficiency of women in general among these classes. This fact is 
borne out from the table No. (5) which actually gives the census 
figures of these communities of the State, 

We shall now consider the distribution of population of these 
families according to age. 


1. The Mahars in a Deccan Tillage by Dr. H. H. Mann (Social Service 
League Quarterly 1916). 

2 . Economic and Social Survey of a Eonkan Village by V. G. Ranade, 
Page 60. 

3. Some Village Studies by S. R, Deshpande and Dr. G. S. Ghurye 
IJ.E., Vol. VII, Page 472 ; 

4. “Gramodhar*^ by N. G. Apte, Page 96. 

5. “Amche Gaon” by N. G. Chapekar, Page 2. 

6. “The Untouchable Classes of Maharashtra” Page 3. 
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Table No. 7. 
Oiahars) 


Age. 

below 

1 

1-6 

6-10 

11-16 

16-i20 




51-60' 

61 & above 

Total 


14 

34 

43 

1 

35 

61 

95 

40 

44 

29 

1 

6 

401 


8 

53 

40 

33 

57 

; 68 

1 

1 

41 

i 

49 

16 


361 


22 

87 

88 

68 





44 

13 

762 


Table No. 8. 
{Ghamars) 


Age. 

j 

below 

1 

1-5 


11-16 


21-30 



61-60 

61 & above 

Total 

Male 

10 

27 

42 

20 

29 

48 


17 

14 

11 ' 


Female 

13 

35 

■ 

33 

38 * 

40 

24 

23 

9 

6 

263 


23 

62 

74 

53 

67 

88 

64 

40 


17 

601 


From the above two tables it can be said that the average 
longevity of the Mahars and the Ohamars is somewhere between 30 
and 40 as there is a sharp drop in the eighth column from 153 to 
81 from the Mahar community and from 88 to 54 from the Chamar 
community. The percentage of death among women is greater 
at the age of 15 probably due to the deaths in pregnancy. From 
the first two columns it may be roughly said that the child 
mortality is little high. 

(n) Literacy : — We have seen from the table No. (4) the 
literacy of these classes according to the census report of 1931 is 
2*3. From my study of these 210 families it can be seen from 
the following table that it comes to 4*2. 


Table No. 9. 


Caste. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 


1 L. 

1 I. ' 

T. 1 

■a 

L 1 

T. 

L. 1 

1 I. J 

T. 

Mahar 




B 

1 359 

361 

33 

729 

762 

Chamar 




B 



20 

481 

501 

Total 

1 48 1 

1 601 

1 649 

1 5 1 

609 

1 614 1 

1 53 1 

1 1210 1 

' 1263 


Note Literate; I^IlUterate; T— Total. 
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But if -we compare this literacy witli the other castes of the 
State we can realise that literacy among these classes is hardly ont 
of infancy. Moreover if we take into consideration the standard 
of literacy and English literacy we can find that there is none in 
the State from these classes who has passed any qualifying 
examination and there are hardly two persons who can be said 
literate in English by courtesy. 

There are various difidculties in the spread of literacy among 
these classes such as their economic backwardness, the segregation 
of their children as it is done in a majority of the village schools & 
want of special care of their children as these people are incapable 
of understanding the importance of education. 

The following table gives the number of the untouchable 
school-going children in relation with the total number of school- 
going children during the last forty years. 


Table No. 10. 


Tear. 

No. of untouchable 
Students. 

No. of other 
Students. 

Total No. of 
Students. 

1896-97 

187 

3830 

4017 

1897-98 

173 

3780 

3953 

1898-99 

159 

3252 

8411 

1899-1900 

142 

3112 

3254 

1900-01 

81 

3055 

3136 

1901-02 

65 

2895 

2960 

1902-03 

70 

2728 

2798 

1903-04 

49 

2813 

2862 

1904-05 

45 

2913 

2958 

1905-HD6 

61 

3022 

3083 

1906-07 

53 

3114 

3167 

1923-24 

33 

3422 

3455 

1924-25 

76 

3509 

3585 

1926-27 

94 

3786 

3880 

1927-28 

135 

4004 

4139 

1928-29 

144 

3951 

4095 

1929-30 

151 

3967 

4118 

1930-31 

158 

4003 

4161 

1931-32 

165 

3998 

4163 

1932-33 

170 

4320 

4490 

1933-34 

217 

4370 

4587 

1934r-35 

169 

4562 

4731 

1935-36 

174 

4809 

4983 
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From tlie above table we can see that proportionately a large 
number of children of these Glasses were attending the schools 
by the end of the last century as special attention was paid by the 
Government in matters of their education. No doubt it can be 
seen from the table that in recent years the number of Untouch- 
able boys is steadily increasing, but special efforts are absolutely 
necessary for the rapid spread of education among thejn. 

Ill 

THEIR BOONOMIO CONDITIONS 

(i) Oocuxidtiona * — The following table shows the number of 
persons of these classes following different occupations. 


Table No. 11 


Nature of Occupa- 
tions. 

Mahar. 

Chamar. 

Total. 

M. 

F. 

T. 


F. 

T. 

M. 

5’- 

T. 

1. Agriculture 

61 

48 


25 

22 

47 

86 

65 

151 

2. Yatan 

17 

• • • 

17 


• •• 

... 

17 

... 

17 

3. Casual Labour 

121 

87 

KliKi 

22 

16 

38 

143 

103 

246 

4. Shoe-making 

... 

• •• 


94 

• i • 

9^ 

94 

4.* 

94 

5. Domestic Service 

84 

• * • 

84 

15 


15 

99 

... 

99 

Total 

283 


413 

156 

88 

1 

194 

439 

168 



M^Male; Female ; Total, 

From the above table it can be seen that the Mahars have not 
permanent occupations, yielding permanent income. Some of 
them pursue their Vatans but they do not get any payment from 
the Government. No doubt they have got the right of Baluta L e, 
the collection of grain from the villagers and Government tries to 
see that these people get their share. But in spite of that, nothing 
can be said with certainty about the collection. It all depends 
upon the economic conditions and the good-will of the villagers. 
Some years back a villager of Borli Mandla had stopped paying 
the Baluta to the Vatandar Mahar for some years and consequently 
the Mahar had complained against the villager to the higher autho- 
rities and thus he recovered all his dues. But such cases rarely 
happen. Generally the Mahar Vatandars are very much backward 
both economically and socially and he has entirely to depend upon 
the good intention of the villagers. If the relations of the Mahars 
are not in harmony with the villagers, they find very difficult 
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to recover the Balnta. Besides Some of the villagers are themselves 
reduced to such poverty that they are unwilling to part with any 
portion of their income which is itself insufficient for their needs. 
There is another practice which is entirely detrimental to their 
interests. These people are very poor and in times of difficulties 
they approach the villagers and request them to pay a few annas 
in lieu of the Baluta that they may get in future. 

As the Mahars have no hereditary occupations, naturally, they 
have to depend upon other types of occupations and that is why we 
find 50.4% of them are depending upon casual labour. But casual 
labour is not found at all times of the year and on all occasions. 
Besides except a few villages which are near the towns, the 
rest of them are scattered at great distance and these people do 
not get any scope for casual labour, except at the time of the 
harvest. Thus they have to sit unemployed for a major part of 
the year. That is why we find the economic backwardness among 
these classes to a greater extent. 

It can be seen from the table, that 25% of the Mahar 
Community and 24*3% of the Chamar Community are following 
the agricultural profession, bnt a very large majority of them do 
not possess their own lands and they are cultivating the rented 
lands, with the result they find very difficult, to depend solely 
upon agriculture. Besides they do not get sufficient rented land 
for cultivation and naturally a large number of them are de- 
pending upon agricultural labour. 

It can be seen from the table that 20*3% of the Mahar 
Community and 8% of the Chamar Community are employed as 
domestic servants especially at the Muhammadan Sowcars, who 
have advanced money to them for marriages and in return they have 
to serve a fixed number of years. Generally for a sum of Rs. 100 
they have to put in service from 5 to 7 years. During their 
service they get paddy sufficient for their maintenance, 
clothes and a pair of sandals. 

From the table we can find that 48% of the Chamars are 
depending upon their hereditary occupation of shoe-making. But 
owing to the scarcity of leather, they have to depend upon its 
importation from Bombay. Thus it does not become a profitable 
concern and so often they have to sit idle for days together. 
This is largely due to the fact that the dead cattle are simply 
thrown away in many villages without taking out the skin. 

Thus there are 607 persons who are the principal and 
subsidiary earners out of the total number of 1263 persons. The 
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following table shows the relative proportion of the earners, the 
subsidiary earners and the dependents. 


Table No. 12. 


Caste. 

Principal 

Earners. 

Subsidiary 

Earners. 

Dependents. 

Total. 


M. 

-1 P. 

IT. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

M. 

F. i 

T. 

M. 

F. 

T. 

Mahars. 

139 

- 

139 

IM 

130 

274 

118 

231 

349 

401 

361 

762 

Ohamars. 

71 


71 

85 

38 

123 

92 

215 


248 

253 

501 

Total. 

210 

• •• 



■ 





649 

614 

i 

1263 


M = Male ; F = Female ; T = Total. 


From the above table it can be seen that the percentage of the 
male earners of theMahar Community is 66% and from the Chamar 
Community 62*9%. The percentage of the Mahar female earners 
is 36% and that of the Chamar Community it is 15%. The females 
carry on the agricultural work or get some casual labour as well as 
agricultural labour; but as there is much scarcity of casual labour, 
as these people are practically landless and as they have no 
facilities to cultivate more rented lands, a large number of their 
women-folk has to sit idle. 

(u) The earnings of these classes are generally 

far below than the other agricultural classes. The following table 
gives their number of households with their monthly income. 


Table No. 13. 



Monthly income in rupees 


Caste 

1- 5 


11-15 

1 


21-25 

■ 


41 

to 

50 

51 

& 

above 

Total. 

Mahar 

54 

42 

27 

9 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

139 

Chamar 

22 

20 

13 


3 

2 

1 

- 

- 

71 

Total. 

76 

62 


19 

7 

5 

1 

- 


210 


From the above table it can be seen that both the untouchable 
Communities are economically very backward, nearly 36 •! of 
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them have their average monthly income less than five rupees and 
29*5 of them have a monthly income more than five rupees hut 
less than ten rupees. Thus it can be seen that a majority of 
these classes are in utter economic depressed conditions. Of the 
two Communities the Chamars are slightly well-off as they have 
their own hereditary occupation. 

Now if we take into consideration the average income per 
family and per capita we can realise the economic backwardness 
of these classes. The following table gives the average income per 
family and per capita. 


Table No. 14. 


Caste. 

No. of fami- 
lies. 

Total income 
per month. 

Income per 
month per 
family. 

Income per 
month, per 
capita. 

Kaliar 

139 

1245 

8*9 

1-8 

Chamar 

71 

825 

11-6 

1-7 

Total 

210 

2070 

9-8 

1*6 


Thus the average annual income of a Mahar family is Rs. 
106-12-0 and that of a Chamar family it is Rs. 139-4-0. 

If these incomes are compared with the incomes of the 
agriculturists, made known through the few studies in the Bombay 
Deccan we find that these people are comparitively speaking 
economically much worse off. For instance in some villages of the 
Kolaba District the annual income per family is Rs. 218-6-11.^ 
that in the “Social and Economic Survey of a Konkan Village*' it 
is found to be Rs. 281-6-11* s that of a Mahar family in the 
Badlapur village it is Rs. 137-8-0 and of a Chamar family in the 
same village it is Rs. 234.® 

From my study of the untouchables of Maharashtra it can be 
seen that the annual income of a Mahar family is 138/- and that 
of a Chamar family it is Rs. 234/-.^ 


1. Some Village Studies'* by S. K. Deshpande and Dr. G. S. Ghurye 
“Indian Journal of Economics** Vol. YIL 1926-27, page 472. 

2. “Economic and Social Survey of a Konkan Village” by V. G. Ranade, 
page 60. 

3. “Amche Gaon**-Badlapur by N. G. Cbapekar, Table facing page 164* 

4. “Tbe TJntoucbable Classes of Maharashtra.” Page 19. 
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Judging from the above figures, it can be said that both the 
Communities are below to some extent the average standaird of 
income of an average villager that is found out from the above 
studies. 

It can be also seen that the annual income per capita of these 
Communities is very low and it is certainly not sufficient to satisfy 
the necessary requirements of human life. 

{in) Indelfedness : — Collection of figures showing indebted- 
ness of these classes was a difficult task. I have found many cases 
where the borrowers themselves did not know the exact amount 
of their debt and in such cases they are naturally at the mercy of 
the money-lenders. In some cases I have found that they were 
not ready to expose their real position regarding their indebtedness 
probably due to their sense of prestige among their fellow- castemen. 
Some tried to over-estimate it and others to under-estimate it. But 
I have collected the figures with utmost precaution verifying them 
from all possible sources. The following table gives the frequency 
and the extent of their debts. 


Table No. 15. 


Amount of debt, 

Mahars. 

(No. of cases). 

Chamars. 

(No of cases). 

Total. 

(No. of cases). 

Nil 

51 

20 

71 

Rs. 1—50 

34 

10 

44 

51-100 

27 

16 

43 

„ 101-200 

16 

12 

28 

„ 201-300 

6 

9 

1 

15 

„ 301-400 

3 

1 

2 ! 

5 

„ 401-500 

1 


1 

„ over 500 

1 

2 

3 


139 

71 

210 


Thus it can be found out that 35% of the Mahar Families are 
free from debt and that of the Chamar Families it is 26%. 
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Paradoxical as it may appear that one-third of these families 
are free from debt. That does not mean that these families are in 
better economic conditions. Bnt leaving aside a few of these 
families, they are all free from debt only because they are so poor 
and their credit is so low that no Sowcar would dare to lend them 
any money. Thns it can be very easily noticed the trnth of the 
dictum “ Debt follows Credit On the contrary these people have 
to pay higher rate of interest to the Sowcars when they have no 
credit with them. 


Now we will take into consideration the average amount of 
debt per family. 

Tabl:^ No. 16. 



Amount of 
debt. 

No. of families. 

Average debt incurred. 

Caste. 

Indebt- 

ed 

Without 

debt 

Per indebted 
family. 

! 

Per Family 

Mahar 

10021 

88 

51 

j lW-8 

72*1 

Ohamar 

7655 

51 

20 

150-1 

107*8 

Total 

17676 

139 

71 

127*0 

84*2 


Thus we can find from the above table the Chamars are more 
indebted than the Mahars and this it invariably due to the fact that 
they are slightly well-off than the Mahars. If it is compared to my 
study of the untouchables of Maharastra it can be fonnd out that 
the average debt for per indebted Mahar family is 148*4 and for 
the Ohamar family it is 163*2 ; while average debt incurred per 
family of the Mahars it is 91*9 and of the Chamars it is 104 *4^ 

lY 

THBIE GBIEVAHCES AND THE EEMEDIES AS 
SUGGESTED BY THEM. 

So far we have discnssed the economic and social conditions of 
these classes. Various methods are suggested by people of all 
shades of opinion to better their economic and social conditions but 
in the following pages I have tried to analyse their own view-points 
regarding their immediate sufferings and the way out of it. I had 
put a question in my questionnaire to elicit how their economic and 
social uplift can be had and the following is the gist of their 
answers. 


1. “The Untouchable Cfess^s of Maharashtra,” Page 29. 
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Social : 

(1) Removal of untouchaUlity ly law: — Thirty Mahap 
families and eighteen Chamar families have suggested that the 
Government should pass a law removing the tintonchability and 
they should find an access to all the public and private institutions. 
Untouchabiliby has proved a severe handicap in their attempts 
of bettering their economic conditions and it will be a great boon 
to them if their untouchability is removed by law. 

(2) Education: — The next step that a majority of them 
have suggested is that their salvation lies in the spread 
of education among them. No doubt there are Govern- 
ment Schools in several villages but they are not in a position 
to send their children to the Schools owing to their utter eco- 
nomic backwardness. Some of them have suggested that Go- 
vernment should give slates and books to their children. Besides 
most of the untouchable families are residing in villages and 
except at Taluka places, there is no provision of the higher Primary 
Education. Naturally they get no facility of receiving education 
upto the Yernacular Final Examination. That is why there is not a 
single individual from their communities in the State who has 
passed at least the Vernacular Pinal Examination. The Government, 
they think Should, give to their children sufficient Scholarships to 
enable to complete their Yernacular Final Examination course, after 
they have finished the 4th Std. in the village schools. For instance 
a Mahar boy, who had creditably passed his the 5th Std. in the Borli 
Mandla School, had a desire to prosecute his studies further but 
he could not join the Taluka School owing to his economic 
conditions and now he is forced to become a labourer. 

Ten Mahar families and seven Chamar families have suggested 
that Compulsory Primary Education should be introduced for 
them so that after a time their literacy will be increased and 
it would help to better their social conditions. 

Thirty-two Mahar families and twenty Chamar families have 
suggested that their children should be allowed to mix freely with 
the other boys of the school. In some schools these boys have to 
sit separately and naturally so much care is not taken by the 
teachers with regard to their studies. For instance a Mahar boy 
at Mazgaon Village had to leave his studies owing to his failure for 
three titnes in the same standard. This is attributed by the un- 
touchables to the negligence on the part of the teacher of the 
school where the untouchable boys have to sit in the veranda. 

(3) Access to wells and other public institutions: — Thirty- 
eight Mahar families and seventeen Chamar families have com- 
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plained that they have to snSer greatly on account of scarcity 
of water for their daily use. No doubt that they have public 
wells and tanks in some of their villages but they have no access 
to them owing to their untouchability. For instance in the village 
TJsroli the dispute is going on, with regard to the use of the lake 
water. There is a big lake with ample provision of water but the 
Mahars and the Chamars are not allowed to take water by all 
the villagers including the Muhammadans; as they believe that 
the water will be polluted. For getting water they have to 
request somebody to pour water in their pots and in return they 
have to give some firewood or to pay in cash. 

One Chamar family has complained that the Untouchables 
are not allowed to use the public water-taps at Murud. For 
instance there are three water-taps near the Palace, one is for the 
Muslims, the other is for the Hindus and the third for the Mahars. 
But the Chamars cannot take water from any of these three taps. 

Ten Mahar families and nine Chamar families have com- 
plained that they do not get access freely in the Government 
offices and in the dispensaries. They have to Stand at a distance 
and it involves a great loss of time and a lot of inconvenience. 
It is true that in serious cases the doctors touch and see personally 
the conditions of the patients but ordinarily they have to wait 
outside and have to spend a lot of time. 

Seven Chamar families have complained that they have to 
undergo various difficulties while they are in journey in the ferry- 
boats or in the Machwas. Sometimes the Tandels do not allow 
to enter in the Machwas on the plea that the food of other Caste 
Hindus may be polluted. Recently a case of this type had 
happened at Rajpuri where the untouchables were not allowed to 
enter into the Machwa.^ 

Eight Mahar families and six Chamar families have said that 
they are very often cheated by the shop-keepers who give 
them the worse type of articles and as they are not in a position 
to make a choice of the articles by selecting with their own 
hands they have no other alternative but to accept the articles 
which the Shop-keepers offer. 

(4) Miscellaneous \ — The Chamar families of Shrivardhan 
have made a complaint that there is no accommodation of space for 
their houses and they have to live in conjested and insanitary places. 
The space that is alloted them is very narrow and so it remains 
unhygienic and that is why they say that epidemics like Cholera 
are broken first in their areas. 

1. The JSfawahal dated 11-6-1937. 


19 
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The untouchables of the village Varal have complained that 
the burning-place of the caste Hindus is quite close to their place 
of residence and thereby they have to sufiEer a lot of nuisance 
owing to the burning of the dead bodies at a distance of a few paces 
from their houses. As a matter of fact, they say that the Caste 
Hindus have a burning place also at another place but they are 
obstinate in burning the dead bodies near their houses. 

Economic : 

(i) Uncultivated Land — Seven Mahar families and six Chamar 
families have expressed their opinion that they would gain econo- 
mic independence much earlier if they get waste lands from the 
Government which are lying uncultivated free or on a very nominal 
rental fee. The problem is of great importance to them especially to 
the Mahars who are depending upon agriculture. But they are 
practically landless and are simply working as agricultural labourers. 

(n) Debt with low interest — ^Twenty-six Mahar families and 
nineteen Chamar families have suggested that they are under 
heavy debt with a high rate of interest. They have paid more 
than twice the amount, as interest and still they are in debt. Thus 
they will have to remain in debt practically for all their life- 
time if their debts are not wiped off and if they do not get the 
facilities getting debt with low interest. 

(m) Forced Labour and the Beggar System — The System of 
forced labour is wide-spread and deep-rooted in the State, especial- 
ly in the Khoti Villages, hoary with age and even sanctified by 
traditions. No doubt the general policy of the state is in 
favour of removing such oppressing customs as it can be seen 
that the system of “Weth^* (curvee) and Nangar Weth were 
abolished in the year 1883-4 to mark the auspicious occasion of 
the accession of the late Nawab Saheb.^ But the system of the 
forced labour continues anyhow, till to-day. Twenty-one Mahar 
families have suggested that they had to do forced labour for the 
Government officials for very little or for no remuneration. The 
result is that at times they have to suffer economic loss as days 
after days are wasted in such sort of forced labour. This practice 
affects not only the Mahars but the other lower communities also. 
The duties of the Yatandar Mahars are not defined with the result 
that some times petty officials ask them to render personal services 
and do such work which has in no way any connection with their 
official work. They think that such system should be stopped and 
they should be paid the due remuneration for their extra services. 


l. The Janjira Administration Report 1883-84. Page 5. 
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(iv) Vatan System * — Some of the Vatandar Mahars haye 
expressed that they get no remuneration from the Government 
for their services and they have simply to depend upon the 
Baluta that they may get from the villagers. So they think that 
it will be a great boon to them if the Government pays them for 
their services as it is done in British Districts. 

V 

Conclusion ; 

We have discussed so far the economic and social conditions 
of the Untouchables of the Janjira State. Here in this chapter we 
shall try to coordinate the important topics with regard to their 
general uplift comparing to my previous study of the Untouchable 
Classes of Maharashtra of the six Marathi-speaking Districts of the 
Bombay Presidency.^ 

Education : 

It must be remembered that educational opportunity is the 
key to the advance of all the Communities and the Untouchables 
cannot be an exception to this rule. Naturally the social and 
economic uplift of these unfortunate classes entirely depend upon 
the spread of education among them which will alone help to 
drive their untouchability to a great extent. 

The Educational policy of the State is very liberal to everyone 
irrespective of caste and race. The Primary Educational Depart- 
ment is started in the year 1870^ by an establishment of a Marathi 
Primary school at Murud ; and if we take into consideration the 
progress that is made during the last sixty years it can be safely 
said that educational opportunities are open to all the subjects of 
the State. The late Nawab Saheb was immensely keen in the spread 
of Education among his subjects and more especially among the 
Depressed Classes. For instance if we refer to the table No. (10) 
we can realise that immense progress was made in the matters 
of Education of these classes in his early part of his reign 
as the number of school going children was enormously large, 
even greater than what it is today. He made the Primary Edu- 
cation free to all the classes and in appreciation of this benevo- 
lent act a memorial was presented to His Highness in the year 
1906 by all the subjects of his State including the untouchables 
for making the Primary Education free for all the classes.® In 


1. i, & Kolaba, Thana, Nasik, Ahmednagar, Satara and East Ehandesh. 

2. Bombay Gazette VoL XI Page 459. 

3. Janjira Administration Eeport 1905-6 
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the address presented to the Governor of Bombay on 17th December 
1905 the Nawab Saheb made it clear that it was his desire to see 
that educational facilities should be open to all his subjects and 
for that “ 68 Primary Schools have been opened and a High 
School is established which imparts Education upto Matric and 
School PinaL^ 

But the problem of educational advance among the un- 
touchable classes presents various difficulties, and the most 
important of them is their poverty. Their earnings are too low 
as we have seen to provide 'for the education of their children. 
The boys are helpful to them in getting small earnings at times 
and often to do agricultural and domestic work, and as such, 
some of them are unwilling to send their children to the schools. 

Another difficulty in the spread of education among these 
classes is the general indifference evinced by these classes towards 
education. Ignorance, of course, is largely responsible for their 
indifference. They are practically unconscious of the value of 
education, and hence they have no attraction for it. There is no 
doubt, some awakening among a few of them, but a majority of 
them who dwell in the villages, which are scattered far away from 
the towns have not touched even the fringe of the problem. 

But as compared with the Untouchable Classes of the six 
Districts that I have studied, it can be seen that the Untouchables 
of the Janjira State are lagging far behind. For instance, there is 
none from the Untouchable Classes in the Janjira State who has 
passed any qualifying examination* While in my previous study 
of the untouchables in the six Districts I have found 29 students 
who have passed the V.F. examination, 4 have passed the Matri- 
culation Examination and four were taking Higher Education®. 
There are also 76 persons that I have found who are literate in 
English^, while there are only two persons in the State, that I have 
found in my survey who can be called literate in English by 
courtesy. In the questionnaire I had put similar questions about 
their ideas of progress in matters of their education to the 
Untouchables of the six Districts, and some have suggested about 
industrial education, free accommodation in the Government 
Hostels and facilities for Higher Education, while the untouchables 
of the Janjira State have not got the slightest idea of such various 
issues of the problem of their education. Naturally, special 


1. Janjira Administration Eeport 1905-6, p. 3. 

2. “ The Untouchable Glasses of Maharashtra ” by the Author, page 10. 

3. lUd, page U. 
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efforts are necessary to make them to realise tlie importance of 
education wMoli is the evident panaca for all the social disorder.”^ 

So the great handicap under which these people are labouring 
is want of consciousness regarding the utility of education. It 
must be remembered that they have not cultivated a desire for 
education and special attention is required for making them 
understand the importance of education in their daily life. There 
are many difficulties in sending their children to the schools. In 
Some village schools, they are not allowed to mix freely with the 
children of the other caste Hindus. In some places the teachers 
are not found much careful about their studies and clean habits, 
and I have found some cases where these untouchable boys have 
to spend two or three years to complete the course of one standard, 
with the result that in spite of spending two or three years in the 
schools, they get no knowledge of the three Rs. and they are as bad 
as the other illiterate boys. So, mere provision of the schools in 
the villages will be never of much use to the uplift of these classes 
unless they are made to realise the importance of education and 
they are helped in every way possible to remove the actual 
difficulties that come in their way in sending their children to 
the schools. Moreover, special attention is essentially required 
to see the progress of the untouchable boys in the schools and 
such cases should be brought immediately to the notice of the 
higher authorities, where these boys are deliberately neglected 
by the teachers. 

It must be realised that no social progress can be achieved 
without education, as it is the most powerful leveller against all 
their disabilities. The influence which education has in raising 
the status is always remarkably unique and it alone “ helps us in 
understanding all the important and intricate problems that beset 
our life today and in visualising to a certain extent at least, in its 
real perspective, what future has in store for us.’*® Education, 
therefore, can be taken as the only solution for improving the 
social status of the untouchables and which will help to change 
their environment and the chcumstances in which they are 
now living. 

Occ^atiouB: 

It can be seen from the table No. (11) that a majority of the 
Mahar community are merely agricultural labourers and domestic 


1, “ Poor Pariah ” by Olcott, page 16. 

2. H. H. The Nawab Sabeb’s address at the opening of the Hindu Educa- 
tidh Society’s Boarding on 23-5-1935. 
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seryants. This is entirely due to their utter economic backward- 
ness and to their general ignorance. If it is compared to my 
study of the untouchables in Maharashtra, we can see that the 
economic condition of the untouchables of the State is on average 
below than their fellow-brothers in Maharashtra.^ For instance 
if we look into the table No. 16 of my study “The Untouchable 
Classes of Maharashtra”, we can find that there are twenty-nine 
teachers of these classes who are working in the Primary Schools. 
Besides there are eight Carpenters, eight Businessmen and five 
Cartsmen, while from the table No. (11) it can be seen that 
no persons are carrying such various occupations in the State. 
As a matter of fact, there are very little opportunities for these 
people in the State to pursue such honourable professions as they 
are neither educated nor they have an opportunity of studying 
skilled labour. There are no facilities for vocational training in the 
State. The late His Highness had declared, while presenting an 
address to the Governor of Bombay on 17th December 1905, his in- 
tention of starting industrial and technical classes in the State, ^ and 
accordingly a carpentary class was opened from 1st August, 1908. 
“ With a view to give stimulus to this branch of Education, the class 
had been made not only free, but all students attending the class 
were paid scholarships according to their abilities, varying from 
one anna to four annas daily.” A student was also sent for the 
weaving course at the Hewett Weaving School at Bara Baki, and 
under his management a Weaving Class was opened in the year 
1912.® But both these classes seemed to have been stopped after 
a time. It will be greatly beneficial to these classes if some 
vocational institutions are opened in the State, or the Primary 
Education in the rural areas is based upon the vocational and agri- 
cultural bias, and some of the untouchable deserving students are 
given facilities of pursuing the courses, so that after a time 
some of them may find an opportunity of carrying honourable 
professions. 

Ab for the chamars, they have their own hereditary occupa- 
tions of making shoes. But there are various handicaps in their 
profession. Thy are not getting sufiBcient leather as the dead 
animals are simply thrown away in many villages without taking 
out the skin. Naturally they have to depend upon the importation 


1. Compare table No. 21 page 18 regarding their earnings of “The Un- 
touchable Classes of Maharashtra ” to the table No. (13) Page (140) of 
this study. 

2. The Janjira Administration Report 1905-6. 

3. The Janjira Administration Report 1912-13. 
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of leather from Bombay and thereby there is little margin for 
their profits. Besides, they are not acquainted with modern 
methods in preparing shoes and several other useful things out of 
leather. They are carrying on, their crude methods and thus it 
goes difficult for them to have any reasonable return from 
their occupation. 

IndelUdness: 

One of the main reasons that I have found for their perpetual 
indebtedness is proportionately the heavy expenditure that these 
people incur on marriage purposes. As a general rule, they have 
got no surplus from the past and thus they are not in a position to 
meet such occasional calls of social obligations. Naturally these 
people have to go to sowcars for debts for such unproductive 
purposes. But they are landless and as such, they have no 
security to offer except pledging their labour to the sowcar for a 
number of years and if once they are entangled in dealings of such 
nature, they are hound to continue to be indebted to tbeir sowcars 
for a greater part of their lives and even thongh they are freed 
after a period of ten to fifteen years, their sons by that time 
become of such age as to keep them in service and on pledging 
their labour these people get more sum either for their sons^ 
and daughters' marriages, or for such other social purposes. Thus 
the vicious circle goes on, with no ending. 

This system cannot he exactly called the serfdom, for a 
serf means "a slave attached to the soil and sold with it.^' Here 
they are not necessarily attached to the soil or sold with it, 
but they make a contract to serve for a certain number of years in 
return of money taken in advance. They are at full liberty, to 
leave their masters by liquidating their debts. But somehow it so 
happens that they do not get freed from the debts practically for 
a major part of their lives. So “virtually there is no difference 
between the position of these people and the slaves of the 
American Plantations, prior to the Civil war, except that the 
Courts would not recognise the rights of the masters as absolute 
over persons and services. But in this country where—more 
probably than in others — the rich have a better chance in the 
Courts than the poor, this difference diminishes in importance 
Thus it can be described the situation by saying that these people 
are free men de jure but serfs de facto. It is no doubt true that 
they have realised the evils of this system. But so long as 
these people are in want of money, especially for the marriages 
of their sons and daughters, and so long as they will have 


1 . Sed wick’s Oensus Report 1921 - page 220. 
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no surplus of their own, and as they have no facilities to borrow 
on co-operative system either from the village co-operative 
Societies, which are not existing in the State, or from such 
any other source, or so long they do not refrain from spending 
more than their capacities on marriage expenses, and so long this 
system of pledging labour is not put to stop, or modified in 
the interest of these people by some legal enactment, this 
sort of ‘‘qnasi-serfdom” will remain with all its demerits. 

Wells : 

The question of wells is the most important and also the most 
difficult to solve. Nowhere I have found in my both the studies a 
common well used by the touchables and the untouchables. 
Among the untouchables themselves, a common well is not used as 
it can be seen from the Mazgaon Village, where the Ohamars have 
a well, in good condition, but they do not allow the Mahars to take 
water from it, nor the Mahars are willing to do so. They have a 
dowara which is in very much insanitary condition and it becomes 
dry in the summer. In such cases, the problem of finding potable 
water becomes of intense difficulty especially during the summer 
season, when in some villages there is a great scarcity of water. 
They have to wait for the charitable person to draw water and pour 
into their pots ; or they have to pay or to give some fire-wood as it 
is done in the Usroli Village. Thus it can be seen that these 
people have to suffer intensely on account of scarcity of water. 
This is really a serious handicap in their way of living a cleaner 
life, and has really a bad effect upon their health and efficiency. 
It also involves sometimes economic loss as we have seen it requires 
great amount of time in getting water or they have to pay for it. 
It is essential that they must be made to appreciate a cleaner mode 
of life, and this will be done only when there is sufficient provision 
of water for daily use. Thus, if the Government and the Local 
Bodies look into this primary need of the untouchables of getting 
water, it will be highly helpful to drive away the vicious taint of 
untouchability. 

Conclusion : 

Thus, to sum up, it is highly essential in order to eradicate 
untouchability from the society, that the efforts should be made on 
all sides to concentrate upon the primary object of securing full 
civic rights for them, as the right of sending children to the public 
schools, without any discrimination being exercised against 
them or the right of drawing water from the public wells if they 
have no wells in good conditions. This will help these classes to 
appreciate a cleaner or more moral mode of life. It must be also 
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seen that these people get access freely to all the public institutions 
such as the Schools, Dharmashalas, Ferry-boats, Markets, Dispen- 
saries, Goyernment OfSces, Public Water Taps, Hotels, and all 
Such public and semi-public institutions -which are maintained 
under the direct supervision of the Government, or over which the 
Government can exercise its authority. In the village schools 
there must be an attempt made by the Primary School Authorities 
that in addition to the kno-wledge of simply three Rs, there must 
be created opportunities of imparting discourses on the proper 
ideals of life, on cleanliness, and opportunities should be created 
and handled in such a -way, that these classes come in immediate 
contact with ideas of better and cleaner ways of life, which will 
help to efiEect a change in their social environment. It will be also 
beneficial if the Primary Educational Authorities take special care 
of the untouchable boys regarding their studies, cleanliness, 
manners, their difficulties in attending the schools, the treatment 
they get at the hands of the teachers and other fellow-students, and 
all such allied topics, as it will be immensely helpful in driving 
the ugly ideas about untouchability from the minds of the younger 
generation, as well as from the older one. 

Another way of helping to drive the notions about untoucha- 
bility from the society, will be by employing some of the suitable 
candidates from these classes in Government menial services, such 
as the peons, the pattawalas in the Taluka Revenue Offices, Police, 
Forest Guards etc., whereby these people will he in direct contact 
with the public, while carrying the Government duties and thereby 
the caste-HinduS, after a time, will not attach any importance 
to the ideas of untouchability. There is also a necessity of 
nominating representatives from these classes to the Local Bodies 
as they will get an opportunity to ventilate their grievances that 
might exist in any corner of the State. But the sure way of 
improving the lot of these unfortunate classes will be by establish- 
ing temporarily a separate department to look into their affairs, 
like the Backward Class Office of the Bombay or the Madras 
Presidency. 

There are no two opinions that untouchability is the worse 
type of social ostracism and it must be driven, from the 
society as Soon as possible. No doubt the untouchables 
themselves are getting conscious of their taint and they are also 
mobilising their forces against it as it can be seen from several 
instances, happening in the State, such as the incident at Torade 
in Mhasla Taluka.^ But it is the sacred duty of the Government, 

1. The “Dhanurdhari” dated 27-1 1-1937. 
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and as well as of tlie Oaste-Hindus, to get rid of nntonoliability 
from the society. For that, special efforts must be done. Along 
with the Government efforts in the direction .suggested above, if a 
branch of the Harijan Sevak Sangha is started in the State, in 
order to create favourable atmosphere by educating the masses 
and doing useful propaganda, as it is doing in several other States, 
it can be easily prophesied that untouchability will be on its last 
legs and will die out within a very short period.^ 


M. G. Bhagat, 


1. I am much thankful to the University of Bombay fox sanctioning me a 
research grant for carrying this study. I am also greatly thankful to 
H. H. The Kawab Saheb of the Janjira State and to the Bewan Saheb 
of the State for allowing me to carry out the work and giving me 
facilities for it. 



Reviews 


Poverty and Population in India by D. 6. Karve (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press) 1936. 

Principal Karve’s work is the latest addition to a series of 
studies on the Indian Population Question which are growing in 
number and interest. But it is the first study of the subject 
which attempts a statistical presentation of the relation between 
the growth of production and of population in the country ; as 
Such, it brings a new realistic note to the whole problem and is 
therefore a very welcome addition to the literature of Indian 
economics. 

Principal Karve’s thesis may be briefly summarised thus : 

A survey of the net increase in India’s population during the 
last three decades does not compare unfavourably with that of the 
population of other countries. In fact, during the last three 
decades ending with 1931 the population of British India has 
recorded an increase of only 17% as compared with 23% for 
England and Wales. The rise in India’s population therefore is 
not so startling or tremendous as is implied by some writers. Nor 
is it true to assert that the economic condition of the people has 
worsened pari pasm with the increase of population, let alone, 
becaxise of the increase in population. A study of the basic facts 
of the movement of population in India gives conclusive evidence 
to show that there has been a slight improvement in the situation 
and that certainly there has been no decline. Thus e.g, the rate of 
infant mortality has fallen from 204 per 1000 in 1911-15 to 178 
per 1000 in 1916-30 ; the average expectation of life has increased 
from 23*67 for males in 1881 to 26*91 in 1931 ; while the per- 
centage of the total population resident in urban areas has risen 
from 9-9 in 1901 to 11*0 in 1931. Of course, the situation is far 
from being pleasing ; and needs a great deed of improvement ; but 
that is no reason to assert that it has worsened in any absolute 
sense. 

The movement of production is then compared with that of 
population ; and the conclusion is drawn that production in all 
branches of economic acitivity has increased faster than population. 
Thus g. we are told that in respect of agriculture, though the 
area under cultivation increased only by 11% the qualitatative 
determinant of agricultural production vie. the area under irrigation 
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increased by as nmch as 45% ; while the area nrider com- 
mercial crops — the more paying part of the agricultural industry — 
increased by as much as 37%. There is therefore no reason to 
believe that agricultural production has at any rate increased at a 
pace lower than that of population increase. For mining and 
manufacturing industries, comprehensive data are not available ; 
but as indicative of the trends, the author gives the following 
indices. 

1901-05 1926-29 

Production of cotton mills 100 156 

For coal, manganese, petroleum, figures of production are 
given only for individual years and not for quinquennial periods. 



1900 

1930 

Coal 

100 

m 

Manganese 

100 

623 

Petroleum 

100 

818 

Workers in organised industries 

100 

248 

Obviously the movements in these 

groups indicate a much 


larger increase than in population. Indices of trade activity 
confirm the trends revealed by the statistics of mining and 
manufacture. 

1901 1929 

Weight of goods carried on Eailways. 100 202 

Talue of coastal trade (adjusted for price ... 100 124 

changes) 


Value of foreign trade (adjusted for price 
changes) 

100 

168 

In further support of the same thesis are drawn the following 
indices of financial activity in the country. 

190.0 1929 

Balance of deposits in Savings Banks & ... 

Postal Cash certificates. 

100 

720 

Private deposits with the Presidency ... 
Banks and the Imperial Bank of 

India 

100 

554 

Paid up capital of joint stock companies. . . . 

100 

767 


The three indices of Agriculture, Industry and Trade are now 
combined into a combined index of national production, the three 
branches of productive activity being given weights on the basis of 
the percentage of population that at several years is estimated to 
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have been employed in that occupation ; and the following are the 
results of the elaborate statistical calculations which form the main 
contribution of this essay. 


Period 

Index of 
production 

Index of 
population 

Index of produc- 
tion adjusted to 
that of population 

1901-05 

100 

100 

100 

1906-10 

106 

105 

101 

1911-15 

132 

106 

125 

1916-20 

142 

106 

135 

1921-25 

144 

112 

129 

1926-30 

157 

117 

134 


The conclusion of the essay may now be stated in the author’s 
own words. “ We might therefore take it as proved, in so far as 
facts statistically ascertained can prove anything, that the popula- 
tion in India during the last thirty years has not grown and is not 
growing faster than the wealth or the production of the nation.’’ 
It is therefore urged that the nation’s attention should be 
concentrated nob on the dangers of increase in population but 
Should be directed to the need for increasing production. “ Even 
if the population of the* country is X'endered stationary or is 
actually reduced, so long as our industrial efidoiency and social 
organisation are what they are no real relief can be secured”. 
But the author is not unaware of the dangers of unrestricted 
increase in population. He is not against the use of birth control, 
but he would like it to come as a part of the changed attitude to 
life on the part of the people. “ Birth restriction devoid of the 
rational feeling of self-reliance and self-regulation is not a sign of 
growing civilization but one of barbarity.” The situation can 
be remedied only by the pushing forward of the cause of 
intellectual and social reformation, “ Whether the people of this 
country, whatever their number might be, will enjoy the blessings 
of a progressive and prosperous life will depend upon the pros- 
pects of a nation-wide reformation in our religious, culteal and 
psychological ideas. Both the progress of industry and the more 
conscious limitation of families will follow in strict measure the 
realization of progressiveness and purposeful action in our conduct.” 

It is difficult to disagree or criticise a writer who ends on 
such a fundamentally rational note. Let me state at once that 
with the two main conclusions of Principal Karve’s book, I am 
in more or less complete agreement. My own researches into the 
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growth of Indian Income have convinced me that the per capita 
income is certainly not declining particularly over the last three 
decades; I also agree that mere mechanical limitation of numbers 
will not materially improve the situation. Our main economic 
problem is one of increasing our production and for this the 
cultivation of the rational attitude to life which Principal Karve 
advocates is certainly a great help. Having indicated my agree- 
ment with the main lines of his thesis, I may now briefly note 
one or two points of detail at which I do not agree with the 
learned author^s conclusion. 

I think the actual increase in the nation’s production during 
the period 1900^30 will be less than 57% and Principal Karve 
will not have arrived at the conclusion of an increase of 57% but 
for certain faults of omission and commission in his calculations. 
The index of agricultural production contained in Table 36’-B is 
based on the yield of 128 million acres (if we take the year 1929-30) 
which is just half of the total area under cultivation. There is no 
certainty that the produce of the remaining area has increased in 
the same proportion. It is certain that the production of Bajra 
has not shown the same rate of increase, and it occupied 14*25 
million acres in the quinquennium 1926-30. The increase in the 
production of the other food crops, and of some of the oil seeds 
has also not been of the measure of 44%. I should therefore 
suggest that the real index of agricultural production would show 
a somewhat smaller rate of increase than that given in Table 36-B. 
I may also point out that no reference has been made at all to the 
output of milk and other products of the livestock industry; and 
this may make a further difference to the index of agricultural 
production. 

The index of industrial production, given in Table 28, is a 
much more unrepresentative figure. No reference is made to 
handicrafts the output of which during this period certainly 
cannot have shown a rise of 136%; moreover handicrafts gave 
occupation to a population several times the size of that which 
found employment in the organized industrial establishments. 
The index of industrial production which forms part of the basis 
for Principal Karve’s index of national production is therefore 
very much of an overestimate. 

As for the index of trade, the figure shows an increase of 59% 
mainly because of the index for goods carried by railway showing 
arise of 102%. But whereas the indices for total foreign trade and 
total coasting trade are based on value figures adjusted for price 
changes, that for goods carried by railway is based on the ton-weight 
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of goods carried by railway, without making allowance for any 
changes which may have taken place in its composition. The last 
item would naturally show a larger rise, if the proportion of 
heavier goods has risen in the meanwhile ; and in any case it is 
not strictly comparable with the other two indices of trade. 
Moreover a part of the increase in railway goods traffic may have 
been at the expense of other forms of inland transport ; and the 
real index of internal trade may show .a smaller rise than the 
index for goods carried by railway. It is likely therefore that the 
composite index for trade may show a smaller rise than the 59% 
mentioned in Table 40, 

I conclude therefore that the rise shown by each of the indices 
for Agriculture, Industry and Trade contain elements of over- 
estimation ; and that therefore the rise shown by the composite 
index for national production which is based on these 3 items also 
contains elements of overestimation. Therefore the figure of 57% 
which is claimed by Principal Karve as the extent of the rise in 
national production during the period 1901-29 is an overestimate ; 
and production has not increased as fast as it is claimed to have 
done ; but I still believe that the rise must be more than 17% Le, 
production has not lagged behind population, though it certainly 
has not gone very much ahead of it. 

To the extent that the rise in production is even smaller than 
that postulated by the author, I think the case for restriction of 
numbers gains in strength. I agree that mechanical restriction of 
numbers is not desirable and also that mere restriction will not 
solve the problem of Indian poverty. But I do believe that if the 
fruits of increased production are to be translated into a better and 
securer standard of life for the mass of the population, restriction 
of numbers would be an essential condition. I do not suppose 
Principal Karve would disagree but some of his unwary readers 
may be misled by his vigorous emphasis on the side of production 
and may draw false conclusions regarding the question of numbers 
in India ; hence my warning. 

I cannot conclude this review without giving expression to 
the sheer joy which the reading of this book gave me. For 
lucidity of exposition, clarity of expression and neatness in the 
arrangement of data, few books on Indian economics can claim to 
rival the book under review. Principal Karve’s work on “ Poverty 
and Population in India” is a most stimulating book to read; and 
no student or publicist interested in India’s economic problems 
can afford to miss it. 


V. K. R* V. Rao 
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The Social Process (in the liglit of a century of Sociology )—R. R. 
Kale Memorial Lecture 1938 by G. S. Ghurye, Ph. D. ( Oantab. ) 

The lecturer begins by stressing the phenomenon of change 
and mglring it clear, that his Tie-w of society is the one called 
dynamic or functional. This fact is also made clear by the title of 
the lecture. The social process is conceiyed firstly as ideas about 
man as a living entity, and also as the process by -which the indi- 
•vidual is assimilated in a particular culture complex. Before 
proceeding to taie stock of the thought of the last century from 
Comte upto date, Dr. Ghurye diows that there was no science of 
society before Comte. He then makes a rapid survey of different 
ages and civilizations including the Tedic age of India, the Greek 
thinkers from Protegoras to Aristotle and the Middle Ages, 
bringing the story to the German Philosophers of the 19th century. 
He asserts, that whatever was written about the being and destiny 
of humanity -was mere barren speculation as it was a purely 
intellectual and a priori structure not founded on observation of 
empirioal facts relating to the being and doing of individuals and 
society. In the second place the work was vitiated by ethical and 
political considerations. 

After the Middle Ages European philosophers expended much 
thought on the origin of human society and the place of the 
indmdual in it, but it was left to Auguste Comte, the founder of 
modem sociology, to lift the whole problem from the realm of 
speculation to that of the empirical descriptive sciences. The 
biologists like Darwin fixed the place of man in a continuous 
Stream of life forms. Then came the psychologists like James and 
Shand who made clear the working of the mind, individually and 
socially ; and thus we reach the second aspect of the social process, 
the adjustment of the individual to Social Institutions, 

The one sodal institution, which permeates the individual life 
and moulds it is the institution of marriage and family. Genetics 
is playing a very important role in the theories of sodal good and 
generally of social values. From the considerations of the 
endogamous marriages of Hindu society Dr. Ghurye reaches the 
conclusion, that the restriction of caste has proved dysgenic in the 
past because men and women of outstanding merit had to seek 
their mates within the caste, which was not always able to provide 
them with mates of equal distinction. It would be better therefore 
if there were marriages of gifted individuals without regard to 
caste distinctions so as to build ultimately in a given society a solid 
block of eugenically sound intermarrying and interconnected 
families. Dr. Ghurye ends by an ^ortation that marriage should 
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primarily be looked npon “ as a union between biologically and 
psycbologically compatible mates having no concern witli status, 
either economic or social 

In this admirable survey of the history of sociology Dr. 
Ghurye is rather hard on the ancients and charges them with 
indulging in barren speculations instead of observing the dynamics 
of human society. He cites the ancient philosophies of India and 
Greece in support of this assertion. But the modern philosophers 
have not been able to build philosophies which are less abstract 
than those of the ancients. It is the essence of metaphysical 
thought, that it deals with the abstract and the conceptual 
rather than with the concrete and the empirical. The ancients 
have proved themselves to be keen scientists and not just artists in 
life, as Dr. Ghnrye hints, in aspects of thought other than philo- 
sophical. I need but cite the Niti literature of ancient India, 
which as an investigation into certain aspects of social life, is a 
model of clear, empirical reasoning. 

There seems to be a certain confusion about the dates of 
Darwin and Spencer. Dr. Ghurye writes : “ Comte, and more so 
Spencer, were no doubt evolutionists but they were philosopher- 
evolutionists. They were corrected and substantiated by Charles 
Darwin, who worked for the first time in the history of thought, 
on scientific lines to solve the problem of origins, especially the 
origin of man and his species (P.14-15)- This passage 
suggests, that evolution as a scientific hypothesis was promulgated 
after Spencer’s writings. The dates of different publications 
however give the priority to the biologists Darwin and Huxley and 
not to Spencer. One may see an idea of evolutionary processes in 
Hegel’s theory of social progress in three stages of thesis, antithesis 
and synthesis; but the hypothesis of evolution was first clearly 
enunciated by Darwin and applied to human beings by Huxley. 
Darwin’s ** Origin of Species” appeared in 1859, “Descent of Man” 
in 1871 ; Huxley’s “ Evidence as to Man’s place in Nature ” appeared 
in 1863 and all of Spencer’s books were published from 1871 to 1896. 
This process of borrowing biological concepts to explain social pheno- 
mena has been going on since Darwin’s days upto the present time. 

Dr. Ghurye rightly emphasizes the social aspect of the insti- 
tution of marriage as a contact between two families, leading to 
the creation of a sympathetic social environment for the growth of 
the new generation. But it seems almost ironical that on eugenical 
grounds he should be led to define the ideal marriage as a union 
between biologically and psychologically compatible mates, having 
no concern with status either economic or social. Does not 
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biological and psycliolcgical compatibility involye more tban jnst 
outstanding ability of the two individnals without context of their 
families and all that these families Stand for in a historically 
evolved society? I think the eugenical and the sociological 
concepts of marriage need a thorough investigation as to whether 
they can be combined in one compatible system and for this 
task no person is better suited than the lecturer, so keenly aware of 
the involved social relations in India as also of the necessity for 
eugenic considerations in the population policy of the future. 

IRAWATI Eaev:ie. 


Urban Handicrafts of the Bombay Deccan by N. M. Joshi, M.A. 
(Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics) 

In the sphere of economics, as in any other, a sense of propor- 
tion is a great quality. In these days of haste and hustle, only 
activities organised on large-scale attract our attention; and even 
men setting forth for investigation and research are not immune 
from this danger. We are, however, gradually becoming alive to 
things and activities which though insignificant in their isolated 
existence, affect the life and living of a section of human popula- 
tion. Mr. Joshi has done well in taking up a problem which has 
been neglected for long due to its apparent insignificance. The 
handicraft industry was given up as one which, if not already 
dead and dying, deserved to die. We, however, forget that it 
provides a living, however inadequate, to more persons than are 
provided by the large-scale machine industries. 

Mr. Joshi prefaces his study with an excellent chapter on the 
theoretical aspects of handicraft economics. The section on the 
Indian handicrafts is full of interest to the student of economic 
history. The author has not merely confined himself to the 
political causes of the decay of the handicrafts, but makes an 
important contribution to the study of the structure and organisa- 
tion of the industries prior to the factory stage in India. Subse- 
quent chapters contain a careful and patient collection of data 
pertaining to all the important aspects of the handicrafts in the 
urban areas of the Bombay Deccan. 

The survey runs over a period of more than 50 years, from 
1880 to the present day. The past history of the industry is 
useful in assessing the conditions which are essential.for industry 
to flourish. The causes of the decay of the handicrafts are partly 
political and partly economic. The interests of the Imperial 
Economy and the Industrial Revolution, which harnessed mechani- 
cal power to the processes* of production, making other processes 
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obsolete and nneconomic, combined in killing the handicraft 
industries in India. 

The study is confined to the handicrafts in textile, metal, 
leather, paper and calico printing. The author has examined their 
past history, their present distribution, the method of their 
organisations for production and marketing. Though the picture 
is full of a confusing array of small details, he has succeeded in 
giving us a definite impression of the position of each industry. 
One can perceive in it the pathetic and tenacious adherence of 
many an artisan to his traditional types and modes of production. 
The competition of giant machines has driven him to the -wall, but 
from his narrow corner he still manages to eke out a precarious 
living by catering to the caprice of many a conservative and 
aesthetic consumer. The increasing elimination of the independ- 
ent artisan, who mainly conducted the industry in the past ; and 
his replacement by petty capitalist Karkhandars, who have reduced 
the former to a position of a wage earner, is a significant commen- 
tary on the trends in the present economic system. The indebted- 
ness of the artisans and the dominance of the local dealers in raw 
materials and finished goods tell us that there is little or no 
margin of profit in the industry for the primary producer. 

The most vital point in the handicraft economics is the 
problem of relation and adjustment of the industry with the 
large-scale machine industry in the same line of production. Mr. 
Joshi’s study proves that .there is still a scope for both these types 
of technique to exist side by side. The problem is to make the 
two complementary instead of competitive. The demarcation can 
be both in the types of production and the processes of production 
in other words, it can be both horizontal and vertical. In the 
former, certain artistic and predominantly local requirements, — 
e,g* shalus from Teola and the foot-wares from Poona and 
Ahmednagar-^ay be entirely left to the handicrafts. In the 
latter, such an exclusive allotment can be suggested only after a 
careful analysis of processes involved in different industries. 

Mr. Joshi’s study is comprehensive and minute, and enables 
one to detect easily the weaker spots in the structure of the handi- 
craft industries. In the final chapter on the reconstruction of the 
handicrafts, he has suggested various big and small improvements, 
which would be read with great interest by those interested in the 
subject. Mr. Joshi’s book is quite up to the high standard establi- 
shed by the publications of the Gokhale Institute and further adds 
to their reputation. 


M. L. Dantwala 
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RARE FIGURES OF VISNU FROM GUJARAT 

Figures of the different avataras of Vig^iu, and figures of 
Yignu with four hands, called Ihoga-asana-murti and so forth 
are found in books on sculpture and iconography. But only a 
few figures of the “24 forms of Visnu”^ {caturvimsaii murtaydh)^ 
known as Puru§ottama, Nrsimha etc., after the position of emblems 
held in 4 hands, are illustrated, while figures of Yispu known as 
Ananta, YiSvarUpa etc., though described by Gopinath Rao^ from 
Sanskrit texts are not, to my knowledge, yet illustrated anywhere. 

While touring Gujarat and Kathiawar in search of their 
antiquities I noticed some figures of Yis^u at Sandera,® one in the 
museum at Rajkot, and some I found in the Prince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, which from their iconographical features may 
be identified with some of the figures of Yi§nu mentioned above. 

In the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay there are figures of 
Yisnu of both the classes — “24 Forms’’ and Ananta-Yi^varUpa 
class. I will first take the figures belonging to the “24 Forms” 
class* 

There are three figures,* all carved on one panel 2' 8” X 1' 7” X 
8” of reddish sand-stone, which evidently formed originally part of 
a parapet wall perhaps of a Yisp.u temple at Taibpur, Kaira District 
(from where the panel was found). Each figure is about 8"X 
11" X 2" and is placed between two ringed-pilasters, crowned by 
an abacus, ornamented with a deeply indented leaf-design. All 
the three figures stand in samabhanga (erect) pose, have two 
attendants, one on either side, and are characterised by an identical 
head-dress and jewellery. The only distinguishing marks are the 
positions of the four symbols mentioned above. 

1. See Gopinath Rao, Elements of Hindu IconographVy Vol. 1, Part I, pp. 
227-33, Pis. LXX-XXI ; Bidyabinod, Memoir Archaeological Survey of 
Iniia, No. 2, pp. 23-33, pie. YII-YIH; cf his remarks on p. 33. 

2. Op. eit.^ pp. 256-68. 

3. Kear Patan, in N. Gujarat. 

4. See PI. I. I am grateful to Mr. G. Y. Acharya, Curator of the 
Archaeological Section and to the Trustees of the Piince of Wales 
Museum, Bombay, for kindly allowing me to photograph and publish 
these figures. 
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The first figure, from the right, has in its : 

lower right hand cahra. 
upper right hand ^adma. 
upper left hand sankha* 
lower left hand gada. 

The second or the middle figure has, in the above order, 
pad7na^ gadd, sankhat and in the lower left hand which is now 
broken, must have held a cakra. 

The remaining figure carries ^ddma^ cahra^ haiikha^ and 
gadd respectively. 

The first two figures correspond to the descriptions of Vi§:^u 
as Puru^ottama and Adhok§aja, mentioned in the Fadmapurdria^ 
RUpamaxi^ana^ and in the Ag^iipm^dna.^ The third figure may be 
identified with Vasudeva according to the Fadmapurdrta^ and with 
Jandrdana according to the Bupamandana^ and Agnipurdria^. 

A. label on the panel assigns these sculptures to the 15th 
century, but on considering the features of the face, the form of 
the muhafa of the figures, the style of the pilasters (which 
resemble those of the composite figure of Yignu in the Limboji 
Mata temple at Delmal,® which is not later than the 12th or 
13th century) and the figures of Visnu from Northern Gujarat 
discussed below, these figures should not be dated later than the 
13th century. 

Taking now the figures belonging to the Ananta-ViSvarupa 
class I first describe the figures from Sandera J It is carved in 
White marble (probably from Chandravati, near Palanpur), and 

1. Rao, op. I, i., p. 232. 

2. Bidyabiuod, op, cit.^ p, 20; also Hemadri, Vratahhanda cited in ibid, 

3. Eao, op. cU.^ p. 230. 

4. Eao, op. cit,f p. 230 5 Bidyahinod, op. cit., p. 25. 

5. Also Hemadri, cf. Bidyabiuod, op. cii, pp. 25 and 29. 

6. In N, Gujarat, see Burgess, Antiquities of Northern Gujarat, Archaeol- 
ogical Survey Western India, Vol. IX, p. 87 ; pi. LXlX. 

7* See PL II. It was lying with a similar figure .in a dust-heap opposite 
the modem Vi^riu temple, a few yards to the left of the small, early 
mediaeval temple described by Burgess, op. cit., p. 108. Both the 
figures are relegated to this place as Ihagnamurtis (brok^ images), 
which were evidently installed in the earlier temple on the site. 
I was allowed to carry with me the figure here described and it is now 
e^dubited in the gallery of the Indian Historical Research Institute, 
Bombay. I am obliged to Rev. Bather Heras, S.J., for allowing me 
to photograph and publish it. 
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is about 2*4’* in heigW, 1.4" in breadth and 7" in thickness. 
Vis^iu is seated on his vdJiana (Garnda which is shown here in a 
human form, bearded, with a head-dress marked with vertical 
stroke, and with a thick band of cloth tied round its waist). 

On either side of the legs of Vision is a small kneeling 
worshipper, one facing to the right and the other to the left. 
Behind these figures, on each side, is seated a small figure in 
ardha-padmasanay with the left or the right hand (according as 
the figure is seated on the right or left of Tispu) on the chest, 
holding some object. ^ 

Behind Vi§nu is the prabhdvali. On its either side are 
carved 4 figners in low relief, which look like attendants, except 
the one on the top right which is similar to the seated figure just 
described. Eight on the crest of the pTaihdvali is a figure of 
Vigpu, with four hands seated inside a niche. 

Striking, however, is the number of hands of Visnu and tho 
position of his two proper hands. The former is twenty ’perhaps 
the largest number of hands associated with Visnu either in sculp- 
ture or in texts. The two px’Oper hands are held in dhydna or 
yogamtidra. Of the remaining 18 hands, the 9 on the right 
(begining from below) are held or carry the following symbols* 

1 is held in varadamudra and also carries pecrhaps a maid 

(rosary), 

2 holds a mfcra, 

3 has its symbol broken, but it seems to have been a citron 

fruit, 

4 „ a vajra^ 

5 „ a 

6 „ a gaddt 

7 „ d^pasa^ 

8 ,, a 

9 is held in ahhayamudrd. 

The corresponding left hands hold a Tcamai^da^lu, sanhha^ 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7 seem to hold a dhanufi with three bends, ^ 8 a hhefalca^ 
9 is held in alhayamudrd. 

Now, four figures of ViSnu with more than 4 hands are 
known® They are Vaikuntha, Ananta, Trailokyamohana and 


1. Moat probably it is nothing but the right hand held in vyalchydmmudrd 
(preaching pose). 

2. Of. Giopinath Bao, op, cit^ I, i, p. 6, pi. II. 

3. Of. «,pp. 256-68. 
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Tisvarapa. Each of these have 4 faces and 8, 12,16, and 18 hands 
respectively. Only the last two have two of their proper hands 
in yogamudra. 

The figure under discussion, though it does not possess 4 faces, 
has, nevertheless, 20 hands and 2 of them are in yogamudrd, 
and it may, therefore, be called a variety of Trailokyamohana or 
Tisvarupa form of Yisnu. 

The figure from the Eajkot Museum^ is also made of white 
marble and is identical not only in general iconographical features, 
but also in the respective positions of the different symbols 
and in the shape of the mukuta and facial expression of Yi^nu 
with that of the Sandera figure that undoubtedly they are of the 
same date and provenance. With regard to the former, they are 
to be assigned to the 12th or 13th century as they are reminiscent, 
in stylistic and iconographical features, of the composite figure of 
Yisnu at'Delmal,^ N. Gujarat. 

The Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay possesses two figures 
of this variety of Yi§nu. Both are said to have been found at 
Taibpur, Kaira Dist., (though on the evidence of the nature of 
the stone used and the features of the face, they seem to be from 
different localities and positively of two different periods). Both 
form part of two panels, each 2.8” X 1.6” X S” and 2.10” X 1.3” X 2i” 
respectively, which originally belonged to the parapet wall of a 
temple.® 

The first figure,^ astride on Garuda, is sculptured between 
two ringed-pilasters. It has 10 hands. The two proper hands are 
in yogamudrd* Of the rest, the 4 hands on the right, beginning 
with the lower right, are 1 in varadamudrd^ 2 and 3 hold a 
hJiadga and a cahra respectively, 4 is in alTiayamudra. Those 
on the left have in the above order a kamariMuy a round, 
citron-like object which is half broken, gaddy and the 4th hand is 
held in aWiayamudrd. Iconographically it seems to be a variety 
of Trailokyamohana or Yisvarupa, while stylistically, though the 
figure is reported to belong to the Kaira Dist., that is, outside the 

1. See PI. III. Here I must acknowledge my gratefulness to Mr. Jayanti- 
lal, Hon. Secretary, who has kindly allowed me to photograph and 
publish the image. 

2. Burgess, op. cit., pi. LXIX. 

3. On comparing the thickness of. the two panels, one 8" and the other 

it is evident that they come from two different temples; the former 
perhaps from an earlier temple, the latter from a later temple. 

4. SeePl. lY. 




FORMS OP VISNU : {from right to left ) 

PURUSOTTAMA, ADHOKSAJA AKD VASUDBVA OR JANARDANA. 0. 1200 A.D. 



Courtesy : P. IV. M., Bombay 


From Taibpur, Kaira Dist, 


TRAILOKTAMOHARA OR VISVARtfPA TRAILOKYAMOHANA OR ViSVARUPA 

FORM OF VISNU. C. 1100-1200 A.D. FORM OP VJSNU. 0. 1100-1200 A.D. 

From Sandera, N, Gujarat 



GANE3A, VAMANA (?) AND VISND 
AS TRAILOKTAMOHANA OR VISVARDPA. C. 1300 A. D. 

Courtesy : P. W, M., Bomlay From Taibjour, Kaira Did. 



TRAILOKTAMOHANA OR TISVAROPA 
FORM OP VISNXT AND HIS CONSORT. C. 1400 A. D. 

Courtesy : P. JF. M,, Bombay From Taibpur, Kaira Dist, 
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Saraswati Valley,^ still it betrays affinities with the figures from 
N. Gujarat and may be dated in the 14th century* 

The other figure^ is similar to the above in pose and in the 
number of hands it has. But it is dissimilar from it because the 
position of some of the symbols is different, and has a different 
kind of muJcuta and facial features. The two proper hands are in 
yogamudrd, (observe that the manner of showing it is also 
different); while the remaining 4 hands on the right are: l.in 
varadamudrd, 2,3 and 4 carry respectively a caTcra, gadd and 
hha^ga ; those on the left 1 a Icamairidalu^ 2 a round, sanMa-like 
object, 3 a dfaticZa-like object, 4 a hhetaka. 

This figure also seems to be a type of Trailokyamohana or 
Visvarupa form of Vispu. But in point of time, on stylistic 
grounds, it is at least a century later than the similar figures 
noticed above. 

The figures of Trailokyamohana or YisvarUpa here discussed 
show one peculiarity. All carry the Jcamairtdf^lu in the lowest left 
hand. (This is so because not only it is easy toportray a 
in the lower hand, which is hanging down, but hMh§us also 
carry it similarly,) whereas it is always the lowest right hand that 
is in varadamudrd, and the back or the upper hands which are 
in alhayamudra or carry a drawn out sword. This shows that 
inSpite of a multiplicity of hands the sculptors have tried to 
portray natural attitudes as far as the rigid canons of iconography 
have allowed them to do so. 


H. B. Sankalia. 


3. The home of the Oaulukyas (or SolaAkis) of Gujarat. Many 11th- 
13th century temples are found here. 

4. See PI. Y. The other figure in the photograph is Yisnu^e, consort. 



folk-songs from malwa 

In January 1938 I -visited some places in Mal-wa in connec- 
tion -with some cultural research. In the course o£ my tour I 
could secure a few IfaZm songs -which I propose to deal -with in 
this paper. I have given their literal translation into English 
as fer as possible along with their rendering into the Eonaan 
characters. 

The folk-song is a song i.e. a lyric poem with melody,^ author- 
ship of which is generally anonymous and even the period of its 
origin cannot be definitely known ; sometimes it may even be a few 
centuries old. It is also defined as a popular Song among the 
illiterate people but it is, indeed, surprising to find how it passes 
from man to man, nay, from generation to generation among these 
unlettered folks. As these songs are not -written, and even if they 
are, as the most of the people, among whom these songs find their 
place, are not able to read and write, a fact too true at any rate in 
India, repetition of the songs is the only means to preserve them. 
Those, who have heard iJOMJddas etc. from the few survivors of the 
Old Indian ballad singers and have seen how these singers retain 
in their memory a song almost after its first recital, would bear 
me out if a generalised statement is made that the most of the 
illiterate people retain a song in their memory if it is in their 
language and recited and repeated in their presence. Though it is 
not possible to say about the changes which a song undergoes 
during the course of this transmission in the absence of any record- 
ing of a song during different times, one has to admit that it does 
undergo some change during the passage from one generation to 
another. A folk-song, therefore, is neither new nor old because 
it is continually taking on new life. It evolves gradually as it 
passes through the, minds of different men and through different 
generations.® 

A. H. Krappe® has remarked that a folk-song is a lyric in 
character, and is intensely subjective. It treats its theme with a 
great deal of seriousness j it is emphatic, sometimes childishly so. 
It lacks the finer shades of feeling, and its colours are usually 
somewhat harsh, as indeed they are.in pleasant craft. Its genial 

1. Kiappe, A.H. Tht Seienee of Folk-lore, (1930), p. 153. 

2. Eney. BrU., vol. (IX), p. 448, ad. 14tli 

3. Qp. dt. p. 156. 
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temper is not gaiety — at least not gaiety of the light hearted sort. 
Many folk-songs are in fact melodramatic ; oyer others there 
hovers an atmosphere, if not of tragedy, at least of life’s hardness 
and even of bitterness. The folk-song is highly emotional, some- 
times even sentimental but the emotions are simple, there is no 
question of ‘problems,’ of ‘conflicts,’ let alone searching self-analysis 
or even introduction. But application of such standards or even 
inventing new ones for our folk-songs must await for sometime 
more, till at least, we have a sufQciently good number of them to 
arrive at such standards. 

Collection of folk-songs should be a hobby of a research 
worker and it is a great relief to see that in our country also, 
though from very recently, people are directing their attention to 
this important source of knowing the cultural development of a 
community. As literacy is not wide in our country and because 
our country consists of thousands of villages, with many castes and 
sub-castes having numerous rites, rituals and customs with a few 
songs Specially meant for each single occasion, there is a very 
fertile ground to a research worker. These songs are generally 
sung in chorus by the womenfolk. Subject matter of these songs 
is as varied as are the occasions. Just as there are songs to be 
demonstrated on different festivals, there are also many songs to 
celebrate the occasions like betrothals, marriages, pregnancy, 
child-births, etc. 

Due to the modern methods of communication in the absence of 
any recording of the folk-songs in the past, a great difficulty is felt 
in locating the birth place of a particular song and this difficulty 
would be greater if an attempt is not made to record the songs as 
we get them. And the achievement of our people would either 
disappear or lose its importance. Also their importance from the 
cultural point of view would either be confounded or even 
compromised. Owing to the reasons mentioned above songs of 
one village, district or even of province might merge into' those 
of other, thns a concrete source of great sociological importance 
of knowing the cultural development of a particular caste, village 
or of province would 'receive a severe handicap. This was at 
least the writer’s experience when he collected a few songs from 
the Mahars ^residing in Bombay. It was then found that the 
people from whom the songs were taken could not say at what 
place a particular song was in vogue. 

Before dealing with the songs of Malwa I submit that it is not 
for a. research worker to discard a particular song because it is 

1. Pradhan, G, R, Untouchable WorJcers of Bombay City, (1938) 


2 
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against the current moral canons or because it does not satisfy 
some literary standards. HiS only duty is to record them as he got 
them, nor is it for him to use the proverbial blue pencil of that 
omniscient personality — the editor. This fact I want to emphasize 
because I had an opportunity to discuss about the folk-songs with 
an official who was asked to collect them from the districts under 
him, This gentleman told the writer that quite a good number of 
folk-songs was collected but as the most of them were either vulgar, 
or too rustic, or unpoetic or had ‘nothing in them* they had to 
be discarded. Herein lies, I submit, the speciality of a research 
worker and the difference between him and the official who is 
‘forced* to do this cumbersome and odd job. 

The following 23 songs were collected in Dhar, an ancient 
place of great historical importance. Out of these songs Darjis 
contributed 10 songs, Lodhas 8, and Malis 5. My informants 
asked a few women-folk of their castes to recite a few songs which 
while being recited, were taken down. After having completely 
taken down they were again recited by the informants before the 
women and thus it was ascertained that no error had crept in. If, 
at all, there are a few mistakes in the use of words, grammar, or 
introduction of new phrases or words or even new ideas they can 
be attributed to the changes the songs have undergone at the hands 
of the women from whom they were taken. 

Of the 23 songs the following distribution may be made 
according to the occasions when they are sung. Thus 2 are sung 
during pregnancy, 2 at child birth, 1 at the time of worshipping 
the sun, 1 at the time of worshipping water, and 14 during 
marriage festival. Of the remaining two, one refers to the relation 
of a mother-in-law and a daughter-in-law, and the other is sung 
hy young women in the month of Shravan while enjoying on 
a swing. 

A further classification may be made of the 14 marriage songs 
which practically cover all the events of a Hindu marriage. Thus 
it can be shown that there is one song sung on receipt of a 
Lagin4ip (A letter fixing the marriage day) ; one sung at the time 
of worshipping the refuse-heap, perhaps a common ground of the 
whole village, on the eve of marriage ; two at the time of Gunesh- 
jaujan \ two at the time of applying turmeric ; one at the time of 
bath ; one at the time when the bride-groom’s party arrives at the 
village of the bride for marriage ; one at the time of going round 
the sacred fire — Sapta-padi ; one when the bridegroom starts for 
his village with his new bride; one on the way home; and 
there are three which cannot be attributed to any particular event. 
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Songs 1 and 2 celebrate the event of pregnancy. It 
seems that a festival is arranged in honour of pregnancy. 
Songs 3 and 4 are sung at the time of the birth of a child. 
The feeling that the birth of a male child brings the highest bliss 
to the family is clearly seen in these songs. The birth of a child is 
compared in the 3rd song to the falling of the rains. Perhaps the 
comparison suggests that jast as the rains bring prosperity so also 
would the child. In the 4th song the mother of a newly-born baby 
is so glad that she is prepared to give the dai an ornament, besides a 
good daJcshis (hadai) in honour of Krishna, the newly-born baby. 

Barber’s wife seems to be an important person in the 
household. She generally works as dai for labour cases. This is 
seen in song 5. Generally a man’s sister and his wife are at 
loggerheads and find fault with each other even in ordinary 
matters. This is cleverly shown in this song. Here this strained 
relation has reached such a point that a mother of a newly-born 
baby is angry because the barber's wife sent gugari (a sweet dish 
prepared of wheat) to the sister of the husband. The sister too 
speaks of the sister-in-law as a biting bitch and a frog. 

In almost all the communities of Malwa after a fixed time the 
mother with her new child is taken out of her room to worship 
the sun. The 6th song is on this occasion. It is to my mind a 
metaphoric song in which a child is compared to different orna- 
ments. In this song only two ornaments are alluded to but I was 
told that the names of the other ones can also be used. The 
woman says to the sun god that she would worship him only if she 
gets a head and an ear ornament. Possibly the idea is that the 
son should have a long life and thus be an ornament to her. 

Similarly after some time after child-birth, which varies in 
different communities, water is worshipped. After jalwa a^ujan^ 
as it is called, the woman is considered as purified and is allowed 
to do her house-hold work. I was told that the period between 
child-birth and jalawa-pujan is shortened if there are not in the 
house enough women to do the house-hold duties. Nay, I was 
told by a Bhil that even after eight or nin^ days this ceremony is 
performed if the woman, who is a mother, is the only woman in 
the house. The song, under consideration, is a conversation bet- 
ween a husband and a wife. The wife asks her Baseeya darling 
to bring sweetmeats weighing a maund and a quarter on that day. 
The woman does not let go the opportunity of showing her vanity 
as regards the greatness of her father’s family. So she says that 
even if she were to distribute a small piece of the sweets to her re- 
latives it would not be sufficient. In the end there is a little tender 
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situation and the couple charges each other as being angry and the 
situation brought about is really romantic. 

Now we pass to the songs under the marriage* group. The 
eighth song, meaning of which I could not get, is sung when a 
messenger from the bride-groom arrives with a message-^a^m^^jp- 
fixing the marriage day at the bride’s family. It seems that the 
news is reported to the bride’s people by the messenger in the 
morning and the women begin to sing out of joy and merriment. 

In most of the castes of Malwa, before marriage, the bride 
and the bride-groom go in their respective villages to the common 
ground of the village where rubbish is accumulated for 
worshipping it. While worshipping, this song is sung. Perhaps, 
the heap is invoked to take a message to their dead ones to 
acquaint them with the intended marriage, and to request them 
to attend the same. Thus it would be noticed in the ninth song 
names of all the relations,, whom the invokers remember are taken. 

Songs 10 and 11 refer to Ganesh-pnjan which takes place in 
Hindu families before any auspisoious function takes place. The 
tenth song, though it is admitted that without the aid of Gajanan 
nothing can be successfully accomplished, is a little frivolous one 
because in quite a jocular way it describes the disproporfcioned 
body of the diety. It is not so with the next song. In that song 
Gajanan is invoked and his aid is solicited wherever people go for 
marriage purchases etc. 

Application of turmeric to the bodies of the bride and the 
bride-groom takes place a few days before marriage. Relatives 
and friends, Specially female ones, are invited to take part in the 
ceremony and this invitation is considered as a great honour by 
them. Songs 12 and 13 are sung by those present on this occasion. 
It is suggested that better turmeric is grown in Malwa and the 
bodies are pmufied and become fragrant on account of its 
application. 

The 14th song is a romantic conversation between the bride 
and the bride-groom. This is sung at the time of taking bath. The 
boy is taking hath and *the girl asks him why he went to her 
village. Perhaps she wants him to answer that he went there for 
her but the boy knowing the intention of the girl cleverly avoids 
to give the desired answer but says that he went there in response 
to her father’s invitation, and because he had paid her father 
hard cash. 

Generally in villages the bride and the bride-groom belong to 
different villages and the bride-gi’oom goes to the village of the 
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bride for marriage. Song 15 is sung when the boy with all his 
relatives arrives at the village of the girh It shows the nature 
of reception given to them by the bride’s family* Ghoupat is a 
game played with cowries and drafts called smgatyas^ The fate of 
a player is decided by the fall of cowries. The bride’s mother 
asks who won and who lost in the game and appropriately enough 
she is told that her husband lost and the loss is in the form of her 
daughter. The mother then pretends to be angry and asks her 
husband why he lost their daughter when there were many other 
things to lose. The husband retorts by saying “ Dear, first your 
father lost you to me and then I lost my daughter to him.’’ 

Songs 16 and 17 show how after marriage daughters change 
their attitude in respect of their parents and become partial towards 
their husbands. The father has paid to his utmost capacity to his 
daughter in marriage but both the girl and the boy are not satisfied 
and want something more. The girl asks the brahmin, at the time 
of saptapadi not to start the rounds around the sacred fire but 
insists to call her father who has gone to the forest. But curiously 
enough there is an abrupt end. The boy suggests to the girl that 
they are only two in the forest and the third is the God* I do not 
know whether he wants to suggest that mow they were married 
and were therefore the only supporters of each other. In the 17th 
song the father is sorry to see his daughter departing from him 
and somebody says to the girl to see her father who is standing 
at the gate of the booth. But the girl says to her father that he 
should bring her more money otherwise she is quite happy at her 
new place. The father then says that he has very little money, 
and more debts but does not forget to tell his daughter to return 
soon. The only inference that can be drawn from these 
two songs is that the girls identify themselves with their 
husbands’ families more than they do with their fathers’ after 
marriage. 

Song 18 is a huge joke. The bride is going to her husband’s 
place. Her friends "are enjoing at her cost. They say that she 
is very much anxious to meet her husband but she cannot do so 
due to the presence of other elderly persons in the household. 
This is a common joke played by the friends of the newly 
married couple. 

Songs 19 and 20 appear to be recent ones. Both are about 
the railway trains. In the latter it is asked, “ What is loaded in 

the train ?” And the answer is, “Ladus, jilebi and ghevar,” all 

sweet dishes. 
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Song 21 appears to refer to a .social ceremony wliich. takes 

place after the wedding. Generally supari parts of betel-nnts 

is given to those assembled to witness the marriage. 

In song 22 we find the attitude of the daughter-in-law 
towards the mother-in-law. 

Song 23 is sung by the young wives who have come to stay 
with their parents in the first Shravan after their marriage. 

In the following pages folk-songs are given in the Roman 
script and their meaning in English. As regards their meaning I 
consulted some people from those castes fromwhom the songs 
were taken. My translation is mainly based upon the meaning 
suggested by them. 


PREGNANCY SONGS. 

(Dabjis-) 

(1) AgarniM chabalagi, ho Eesariya, 

Mathane bhamar ghadavojo, ho Eesariya, 

Mharitiko ratan jadavo, 

Agarniki chabalagi etc. 

Agarni, agarni kai karoho, Eesariya, 

Mhari agarniko badare ochhav, 

Eanana zhal jadavojo, ho Eeasariya, 

Mharo zhoomana ratan jadavo, 

Agarniki chabalagi etc. 

Agarni, agarni kai karo, ho Eesariya, 

Mhari nitnavi agarni karovo 
Agarniki chabalagi etc. 

Translation : — 

Oh Eesariya, look at the beauty of the pregnant woman. 
Oh Eesariya, make an ornament for her head. Put jewel on 
the pregnant woman. Oh Eesariya, look at the beauty etc. 

Oh Eesariya, what sayest thou ‘a pregnant woman,' ‘a 
pregnant woman’ ? There is a grand festival to celebrate this 
event of my pregnant woman. Put a jewel on her ear. Oh 
Eesariya, look at the beauty etc. 

Oh Eesariya, what sayest thou ‘a pregnant woman,’ ‘a 
pregnant woman’ ? May this my pregnant woman be always 
pregnant. Oh Eesariya, look at the beauty etc. 

(2) Chanda thari chandauiji, dagal ghali khat, 

Susarajike rajme agarni karohoji raj, 

Sayabjike rajme dby pankha dholaoji raj. 
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Translation!-- 

Oh. moon, xelien yon are mth yonr wife (star), There 
should be placed a cot under the bongh. Celebrate the festival 
of a pregnant woman in tho regime of the father-in-law. 

In the regime of the husband, there ought to be two persons 
to fan her. 

SONGS AT THE TIME OF CHILD-BIRTH. 

(Dabjis) 

(3) Jayeni iijo us chira ba paireyane, 

penehabanirkhayane, 

Daine beg bulavo inagharame, 

Fanipade itsar inagharame, 

Apto Jacharani, lalalaisuta, 

Qopalalaisuta, 

Eamane lagai dodadod inagharame, 

Bang udere guM inagharame. 

Translation : — 

Go and tell that man, who has folds on his turban, who 
looks through the corners of his eyes, 

Call the nurse immediately in this house. 

Rains are falling in this house. 

Now you are a mother, you l^ve a male child, 
you have Gopal as your child, 

He has caused this great bustle in this house, 

Gulal is being sprinkled in this house. 

(4) Tedo, tedore mhari dai saputi, 

Avatoso dinad zhaleree mai, 

Jasodiki duladiya mangeohhe dsd. 

Duladibhi dennga, ne tiladibhi deunga. 

Or Ejishnaki badaireemai. 

Or lalki badMreemai, 

JoBodiki duladiya mangechhe dai. 

Tedo, tedore mhari sasu saputi, 

Kunwar petlyame zhaleree mai. 

Trandation: — 

Go very guickly and call my good dai. 

Oh mai, protect this poor wonoan. 

The dai wants the mattress of Jasoda. 

I will give her a mattress of JaSoda, I will also give her 
an ornament. 
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I will give her besides a good laJcshis for my Krishna, 
The dai wants the mattress of Jasoda, 

Go very quickly and call my good mother-in-law. 

Oh mai, protect the child which is in my embryo 

SONG AT THE TIME OF NAMING A CHILD. 
(Lodhas) 

(5) “ Tambaki toldi mangav, rupakeri dhankani, 

Kaohya gahuki gnngari randavo 
Tedo tedore nhaviki nar 
Mhare nagar batavo gnngari, 

Dije dije avale savale ser, 

Mhare nanand mat de gnngari, 

Nhavijki nar assal gavar, 

Mhare nanand didi gnngari, 

Bhaio, nthi; Saheb, liledi palano, 

Mhari paohhi laido gnngari”. 

“Ave bira, betho padasal, 

Ko thara manki bat”, 

“Batato mashi diyonijay, babadhari, 

Bhnka gharaki nar. 

To pachhi mange gnngari 
Bai, adhi dhara balnda samajav. 

Pan adha daide gnngari,” 

“Birare, balnda rakhnga samaza, 

Mhara balnda raknnga samaza, 

Dhari sari leja gnngari, 

Tedhn mara Ganga-Jamna khob, 

Rojki randhn gnngari. 

Per, biro mharo devalmeko deo, 

Mhari babaj katki kntri. 

Biro mharo sarovaranyaka hansa, 

Babaj mhari saryar dedM”. 

Translation : — 

“ Bring me scales of copper and plates of silver. 

“ Prepare gungari of new wheat. 

“ Oh barber’s wife, hnrry np, 

“ Distribnle the gungari in my village. 

“ Give it to all the relations, distant and near. 

“ Mind, do not give it to my hnsband’s sister. 

“ The barber’s wife is very bad, 

“ She gave gungari to my hnsband’s sister. 
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“ Oh brothers get up, oh husband get up, go swiftly on 

horseback 

“ And bring back my gungaii.” 

(The husband goes to his sister’s house) 

“ Come brother, sit in the padml (hall), 

“ Tell me what is in your mind ? 

“ Oh dear, I cannot give out what is in my mind, 

“ My wife does not eat anything, 

“ She wants back the-ganyan.” 

(The sister is returning the gungari and her child 

begins crying). 

“ Sister, don’t let your child weep, 

“ Give half the gungari” 

“ Brother, I will console the child, 

“ Ton take all the gungari, 

“ I have got so much corn from the Ganges and the Jamna 
I can cook gungari everyday 
“ Oh, my brother is still a god from the temple, 

“ But his wife is a biting bitch. 

“ My brother is a swan of the lake, 

“ His wife is a frog of the same.” 

SONG AT THE TIME OF 8URAJ-PUJAN 
(WORSHIP OF THE SUN). 

(Darjis) 

(6) Mhara mathane zamar ghadavo, Kesariyanay, han ho 

Pataliyanay. 

Jadham suraj Juwara jee 

Maito daiya ho daiyakar dinad jamaj, 

Toya mhari sadan purijee, 

Mhara kanane zhal ghadavo. 

Kesariyanay, han ho Pataliyanay. 

Translation 

Oh Kesariya, Oh Pataliya, make an ornament for my head. 
Then alone I would worship the Sun. 

Please be merciful towards me. 

Oh Lord, the day is about to set. 

Please fulfill my desire. 

Make my son an ornament. 

Oh Kesariya Oh Pataliya. 
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SONG AT THE TIME OP JALWA-PUJAN 
(WORSHIP OF WATER). 

(Darjis) 

7. “ Mathane zhamar ghadayo, Raseeya, 

Layado bala clmnadi. 

Mhari aaj jalwari ratho Rageeya, 

Layado bala chnnadi. 

Laindo laindo kai karo ? 

Mbari aaj jalwari ratbo Raseeya. 

Savaman lav jo snkado, 

Kai adman gendgnlal bo Raseeya. 

Saelyame banta sukado, 

Mbaro nanyo khele gend bo, Raseeya, 

Layado bala chnnadi. 

Mbari senjame ndere gulal, ho Raseeya, 

Layado bala chnnadi. 

Got bada mbara bapako, 

Kai dali dali batjaya bo Raseeya, 

Layado bala chnnadi. 

Kayase bacba betha gaya ? 

Kayase ladnse nikalya gala ho Raseeya ? 

Layado bala chnnadi.*' 

“ Knnjira bacba betba gaya ? ” 

“ Knnjira nikalya gala bo Raseeya ? 

Layado bala chnnadi." 

“ Kesariya bacba beth gaya," 

“ Jacbarani nikalya gala ho," 

Raseeya layado bala chnnadi. 

Translation ; — 

" Oh dear make an ornament for my head. 

“ Bring a chnnadi (garment) for the baby. 

“ Ob dear, this night I am worshipping water. 

" Bring a chnnadi for the baby. 

What sayest thou I ' 11 bring, I ' 11 bring " ? 

“ Oh dear, this night I am worshipping water. 

“ Bring sweetmeats, a mannd and a quarter, 

“ And some half a mannd of gulal, 

“ I will distribute the sweets among my friends, 

“ And my baby would play with a ball, oh dear. 
Oh dear, gulal is thrown on my bed-stead. 

Bring chnnadi for the baby. 
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“ Many are my father’s relations, 

A few bits would be distributed, oh dear. 

“ Bring a chunadi for the baby. 

“ Why do you keep mum ? 

“ Why have you puffed your cheeks ? 

“ Who dear, bring a chunadi for the baby. 

“ Has thinking made you mum ? 

“ Or has puffed the cheeks like ladus (sweet-balls) ? ** 

“ Who is keeping mum ? 

“ Whose cheeks are puffed ? 

“ Oh dear, bring a chunadi for the baby.” 

“ Kesariya is keeping mum.” 

Jacharani (mother of the baby) has puffed her cheeks 
Oh Easeeya, bring a chunadi for the baby.” 

MARRIAGE-SONGS 

When a letter fixing the marriage day is sent. (This is known 
as lagin-ti!p) 

MAIilS 

8. Suvare pelyo vadao mhari aviyo, 

Mokalyo mhara sasaraji pol. 

Sasaraye lio khonlya zyel 
Sasaye harak vadaviyo. 

Song at the time of worshipping the heap of garbage etc. by 
the bride and the bridegroom at their respective places on the eve 
of their marriage. 

9. Sarage bhavanti osameli, eko sandcsho letija. 

Jaine kije... 

Tame gharame betaro vyav. 

Hamaro to avana nahi hoy, 

Talavo jadya brinjalsarna, 

Hamara to avana nahi hoy. 

Translation-* — 

“They all are in the heaven, take this message to them. 

Go and tell. ^ 

There is a marriage in your family.” 

“We are unable to attend (the wedding). 

The big locks are made of steel. 

We are unable to attend.” 


1 Put the name of a dead ancestor. 
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SONGS AT THE TIME OF GANBSH^PUNJAN, 
(Malis) 

10 . Tamane Gavarishankar, manave Ganesh, 

Tamavin ghadi na sare. 

Tamara sis motha, Ganesh, 

Zabalak diyo 30 jale. 

Tamara petmo moto Ganesh, 

Savaman churamo 30 chadhe. 

Tamara kanjo moto Ganesh, 

Ladala par chavar jo dhnle. 

Tamara panv 30 moto Ganesh, 

Tranya’ wadi khnb vane. 

Translation 

Oh Gavarishankar, you must be worshipped, 

Nothing can be accomplished without your aid. 

Oh Ganesh, your head is very big, 

Oh Ganesh, your stomach is very big, 

It contains churama (sweet balls) weighing a maund 
and quarter, 

Oh Ganesh, your ears are very long, 

They serve the purpose of chowries for the bride-groom. 
Oh Ganesh, your feet are very long. 

( Dab jis ) 

11 . Chalo Gajanan, Joshi ke chala 
Achcha achcha lagana likhava. 

Gajanan, Kotari gadipar nobat baje : 

Indaragadha gaje, 

Zhini zhini zhalar baje, 

Gajanan Kotari gadi par nobat baje. 

Chalo Gajanan, Bajaji ke chala 

To achcha achcha padala mola lava, Gajanan. 

Chalo Gajanan, Soni ke chala 
Achcha achcha gena mola lava, Gajanan. 

Chalo Gajanan, mali ke chala 

Achcha achcha sevara mola lava, Gajanan. 

Chalo Gajanan, tamboli be chala 
Achcha achcha badala mola lava, Gajanan. 

Chalo Gajanan, halawai ke chala 
Achcha achcha mewa mola lava, Gajanan. 

Chalo Gajanan, mochi ke chala 
Achcha achcha moja mola lava, Gajanan. 
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Ohalo Gajanan, EachcM ke ckala 
Achclia achcha ghodiya mola lava, Qajanan. 

Ohalo Gajanan, gajana ke chala 
Achchi ackcki baiiadi paranava, Gajanan. 

Gajanan, Kotari gadi par nobat baje. 

Tranalation : — 

Oh Gajanan, let ns go to the brahmin, 

Let ns write an anspicions time for marriage. 

Oh Gajanan, drums are beaten at Kota, 

And even the fortress of Indra is echoed with it. 
Tiny instruments are producing rhythmic music, 

Oh Gajanan, drums are beaten at Kota, 

And even the fortress of Indra is echoed with it. 

Oh Gajanan, let us go to the instrumentalisfc, 

Let us buy a good musical instrument. 

Oh Gajanan, let us go to the goldsmith, 

Let us purchase good ornaments. 

Oh Gajanan, let us go to the gardener, 

Let us purchase good garlands. 

Oh Gajanan, let us go to the betel-seller, 

Let us purchase good betel-leaves. 

Oh Gajanan, let us go to the confectioner, 

Let us purchase good sweetmeats. 

Oh Gajanan, let us go to the shoemaker. 

Let us purchase a good pair of shoes. 

Oh Gajanan, let us go to the groom, 

Let us purchase a good ( female ) horse. 

Oh Gajanan, let us go to the good people, 

Let us marry good girls. 

Oh Gajanan, drums are beaten at Kota, 

And even the fortress of Indra is echoed with it. 

SONGS AT THE TIME OF APPLYING TURMERIC 
( Car Jis ) 

12. Ini haldiko rang 

Surang nipaje Malawe, 

Mola lave ladalaka dadaji, 

Matano mana rame. 

Unaki mata he chatar sujan, 

Haldiko lave. 

Lada, thodisi anga lagav, 

Yo anga parimale. 

Ini haldiko ranga 
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Suranga nipaje Malawe, 
Mola lave ladaka kakaji, 
Kakiko mana rame. 

Unaki kaki he chatar sujan. 
Haladi ko lawe. 


Translation : — 

This tnrmeric which is produced in Malwa gives beautiful 
colour. 

It has been bought by the father of the bridegroom. 

The heart of the mother is full of joy, 

His mother is a clever good woman, 

She applies turmeric to his body. 

Oh boy, put it on your body, 

Tour body would be fragrant. 

This turmeric which is produced in Malwa gives beautiful 
colour. 

It has been bought by the uncle of the bridegroom. 

The heart of the aunt is full of joy. 

His aunt is a clever good woman, 

She applies turmeric to his body. 

( Malis ) 

13. Ladaka daujine haladi molai, 

Matane mana rali. 

Lada thodisi anga lagav, 

Eanga ke vadiyo. 

Translation : — 

Let us give costly turmeric to the boy 
The heart of the mother is full of joy. 

Oh boy put it a little on your body. 

It would increase the beauty of your skin. 

SONG AT THE TIME OP BATH. 

(DABJIS) 

11. Ehala hala khala hala nadi bahe, 

Goro lado nahavane betho ho raj. 

Banadi puche, ‘sunoho duMya, 

Eayase karan aya ho raj.’ 

‘Thara dadajira bola bachan 
Hama kakand denkha a3ra ho raj: 

’Eakand roi^ai denkha dulaiya, 
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Kakand halidane mndiyo raj : 

* Jada hama kharaclia rokha rupiya, 

Jada hama kakand denkka ho raj, 

Banadi puche, ‘Snnore dulaiya, 

Kayare karan aya ho raj: 

‘Thara kakajira bola bachan 
Hama goyaro denkhan aya ho raj: 

‘Goyara rokhai denkha dnlaiya 
Goyaro guwalyane rundiyo ho raj: 

‘Jada hama kharacha rokha rupiya 
Jada hama goyaro denkha aya ho raj. 

Translation:^ — 

The river is' flowing making rippling noise, 

The handsome bride-groom is taking bath. 

The bride asked him, “Oh boy listen, 

“Why have you come here,” 

“Beacause of your father’s words, 

“I saw the ploughs and have come here” 

“Oh Dulaiya, you have seen the ploughs, 

But they are planted there by the farmers” 

“When I have spent hard cash, 

“I have come by seeing the ploughs” 

The girl asked, “Oh Dulaiya, listen, 

“Why have you come here?” 

“Because of your father’s words. 

I saw the cows and have come here.” 

“Oh Dulaiya, the cows are seen, 

“See they are held up there by the cow-boys.” 

“When I have spent bard cash, 

“I have come by seeing the cows.” 

SONG WHEN THE BRIDE-GROOM’S PARTY ARRIYES 
AT THE BRIDE’S TILLAGE 
(Darjis) 

15. “Lilipili jajam ralavo, mhara piyuji, 

Sajan sara betha siji. 

Mandiyo mandiyo chopat kero khyal, mhara 

piyuji, 

Kun harya kun jitiyaji?” 

“Jitya jitya Hadamatjira Bhim, mhara Gauri.” 
“Rayabaira, Dadaji hariyaji.” 

“Gtmwada mayari bhensa kyou ni hariyaji, 

mahra piyuji ? 
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Eajakanwar kyou hariyaji?” 

“Peala kara fcamara bapa, mari Gaiiri, 

Jani pacliclie bam hariyaji.” 

“Dabamayala gena kyou na hariyaji mbara 

piyuji ? 

Eajakarfwar kyou bariyaji ? 

Bufacba mayala salu kyouna bariyaji, mbai-a 

piyuji ? 

Eajakanwar kyou bariyaji 


Translation: — 

“Ob lord, spread the carpet of red and yellow straps, 

All good people would sit on it. 

Ob my lord, play tbe game of choupaL 
Wbo has won wbo bas lost?’’ 

“Ob my Qaurii Hadmat Bbim bas won.” 

“Rayabai, Dadaji bas lost.” 

“Ob my lord, wby have you not lost tbe cows from tbe 

stable ? 

Wby bave you lost Eajakanwar?” 

“Oh my Gauri, your father first lost you to me, 
Afterwards I baye lost.” 

“Ob my lord, wby bave you not lost the ornaments from 

tbe box? 

Wby have you lost Rajabanwar? 

Oh my lord, wby have you not lost tbe sarees {Shalu) 

from the box? 

Why bave you lost Eajakanwar?” 


SONG AT THE TIME OF GOING ROUND 
THE SACRED FIRE. 

( Dar JIS ) 

16. Ladi — Pebalo to phero pbarere, Garasbya. 
Parents — Baina cbarava diya kunda bi diya 
To bi ni samazo, Garasbya. 

Bara barase kanya di zatake, 
samazo, Garasbya. 

Dbol baje dbadadbad. 

Cbaurya band kband mai. 

Ladi — Pebalo phero, josbi, mat karo 
Mbaro Dadajina tedbavo. 
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Lado — Gela huve Eakhainan bavla, 

Vaname, Dadoji ka hai ? 

Vaname bhala ho apan dohi jana 
Tija sari Bhagawan. 

Translation : — 

The girl : Oh, lord, begin the first round. 

Parents : I have given to my daughter a hunda 
full of money. 

Still the bride-groom is not satisfied. 

Oh bride-groom, you get a girl 
vfho is twelve years old. 

Drums are beaten, 

Chauries are fluttering. 

The girl : Oh joshi, don’t start the first round 
First call my father. 

The boy ; Oh Eakhaman, you have become a fool, 

Where is your father ? He has gone to the 
forest. 

Here in the forest we are only two. 

And the third is the Lord Bhagawan. 

SONG WHEN THE BEIDE-GEOOM STAETS EOE HIS 
VILLAGE WITH HIS BEIDE. 

( Lodeas ) 

17. Pachcha pharoho Eukhama joviya, 

Dadoji ubha mandav het. 

Ladi : — The ghara java Dadaji apane, 

Meto java paradesh. 

Sampat ho to lavajo, 

Ni to bhala paradesh. 

Bap : — Sampat thodo, run ghano, 

Baina lava bade beg. 

Translation : — 

Oh Eukahama, please return back, 

The father is standing near the booth. 

The Girl : — Oh father dear, go to your house, 

I am going to another country, 

Bring if you have any wealth. 

Else I am happy in the other country. 

The father: — I have wealth but very little 
But debt in greater quantity. 

Send the girl back very soon» 


4 
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SONG ON THE WAY WHEN THE BRIDE-GROOM 
RETURNS TO HIS VILLAGE WITH HIS 
BRIDE AFTER MARRIAGE. 

( Lodhas ) 

18. Banaji, thandi Lava chali, 

Mera milana kaisa bade bo ? 

Bagome mera milana ? 

Bagome malan khadi, 

Mera milana kaisa bade ho ? 

Banaji, thandi hava chali, 

Panagat ko milana ? 

Nananda khadi. 

Mera milana kaisa bade ho ? 

Banaji thandi hava chali, 

Sherome milana ? 

Sahaliya khadi. 

Mera milana kaisa bade ho ? 

Banaji thandi hava chali, 

Anganome milana ? 

Devar jetha khada. 

Mera milana kaisa bade ho ? 

Banaji thandi hava chali, 

Randanime mlana ? 

Sasu khadi. 

Mera milana kaisa bade ho ? 

Banaji thandi hava chali, 

Rasodame milana ? 

C) khadi. 

Mera milana kaisa bade ho ? 

Banaji thandi hava chali 
Palangpar milana ? 

Saheb khada. 

Mera milana kaisa bade ho ? 

Banaji thandi hava chali, 

Ladiji, chokapar milana, 

Derani khadi. 

Mera milana kaisa bade ho ? 

Banaji, thandi hava chali, 

Pachchavade milalena ? 

Koina khada ? 


*Put any nftnae 
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Banaji thandi hava cliali 
Mera milana baisa bade ho ? 

Translation : — 

Dear, it^s getting yery cold, 

How can 1 meet yon ? 

Were I to meet you in the garden ? 

Gardener is standing there* 

How can I meet yon ? 

Dear, it’s getting very cold, 

Were I to meet yon-on the bed-stead ? 

Tour sister is standing there. 

How can I meet yon ? 

Dear, it’s getting very cold, 

Were I to meet you in the city ? 

My friends are standing there. 

How can I meet yon ? 

Dear, it’s getting very cold, 

Were I to meet yon in the conrt-yard ? 

Your elder and younger brother are there. 

How can I meet yon ? 

Were I to meet yon in the inner compartment ? 
My mother-in-law is standing there, 

How can I meet yon ? 

Dear, it’s getting very cold, 

Were I to meet yon in the kitchen ? 

*......,„is standing there. 

How can I meet yon ? 

Dear it’s getting cold, 

Were I to meet you on the bed-stead ? 

My father-in-law is standing there. 

How can I meet you ? 

Dear, it’s getting very cold. 

Were I to meet yon in the chowk (yard) ? 

Eldest sister-in-law is there. 

How can I meet yon ? 

Dear, it’s getting very cold. 

Should I meet yon at the back of the house ? 

Is there no one standing ? 

Dear, it’s getting very cold, 

How can I meet you ? 


^ Put any name. 
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SOME OTHER MARRIAGE SONGS WHICH COULD NOT 
BE ATTRIBUTED TO ANT OCCASION. 

(Lodhas) 

19. Baniji pucliclie, sunore banada, 

Tumhari rel kanha jati ? 

Indore bi jati, Dakkhan be jati 
Dakkhanka Sara mala bhar lati 
Piveji pani jaleji koyala 
Fhoranase meri rel ndajati. 

Translation : — 

The bride asks the bridegroom, 

“Listen oh dear, where does your train go ? ” 

“ It goes to Indore, it goes to the Deccan. 

“ It brings good commodities of the Deccan 
“It drinks water, it consumes coal, 

“ My train runs very fast. ” 

(Lodhas) 

20. Cheelgadi aai, havagadi aai. 

Is is gadime kya kya bhara ? 

Bano Bani, navan dekhoji Bana, 

Cheelagadi aai, havagadi aai. 

Serki sethanya dekhan aai, 

Dekhoji Bana, cheelagadi aai. 

Is is gadime k 3 /a kya bhara ? 

Lada Jalebi ghevar, 

Dekhore Banaji, cheelagadi aai. 

Translation : — 

The train has come, 

What have you put in it ? 

The city ladies have come to see. 

See Bana, the train has come. 

What have you put in it ? 

Laddus JileU and Qhevar, 

Oh see Banaji, the train has come. 

(Mams) 

21. Banadeko jakar kahana ke lave sarota, 

Eatakat katakat kategi supari. 

Chandika sarota, sonaki dandi, 

Barobar barobar kategi supsuri. 
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Banadeko jakar, kahana lave chalaniya, 

Barobar barobar ckchanegi supari. 

Havelime jakar bategi supari. 

Translation 

Go and tell the boy to bring a nut-cracker, 
Betel-nuts would be cut into pieces. 

Nut-cracker of silver with handles of gold, 

Would out the betel-nuts properly 
Go and tell the boy to bring a sieve 
It would sieve the betel. 

The betel nut would be distributed in the hall. 

A SONG SHOWING THE RELATION BETWEEN A 
DAUGHTER-IN-LAW AND A MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

22. Sasu bichari ghatti pise 

Vahuji zankana zake dekhe. 

Patalo patalo pis mari, sasu, 

Daliyo kya dhamakati ? 

Sasu bichari roti pove, 

Vahuji zankana zake dekhe. 

Patala patala povo, sasuji, 

Chchana kyou dhamakati ? 

Sasu bichari roti khave, 

Vahuji zankana zake dekhe. 

Ohchota chhota kokaya khavoji, sasuji, 

Ankhi kyou dhamakati ? 

Translation : — 

Mother-in-law, poor soul, grinds, 

But the daughter-in-law hides, 

And looks through the holes. 

‘‘ Grind it very thin, now, mother-in-law. 

How were you frightening me when I was grinding ? ” 
Mother-in-Law, poor soul, bakes bread, 

But the daughter-in-law hides, 

And looks through the holes. 

** Make thinner bread now, mother-in-law, 


Mother-in-Law, poor soul, eats bread, 

But the daughter-in-law hides, 

And looks through the holes. 

‘^Eat, oh mother-in-law, smaller bits of bread, 

“ Why are you, now, devouring the whole of it ? 
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SONG ON A SWING IN THE MONTH OF SHE AVAN 
(Lodhas) 

23. Limbe limboli paki, 

Sravan mahina avoji. 

Utko ^ bira, 

Liledi palano ^ 

Bena sasaryame zule.” 

Zuleto zulava de 
“ Elake Sbravan lavaga.*’ 

Translation : — 

“ The lemons are ripe, 

“ The month of Shravan has crept in. 

“ Get up brother....... ....^ 

“ Start on your horse to younger sister, ^ 

“ Sister takes swings at her father-in-law’s.” 

“ If she is taking swings, let her, 

“ We would bring her in the next Shravan.”* 

G. R. Pkadhan 


1. Put any name. 

* I am gtateftil to the Dhar Durbar for their kind help during my stay at 
Dhar and to Prof. G. S. Ghurye for his encouragement. 



RABARIS OF KATHIAWAR (A SOCIAL STUDY) 


Origin of the name. The word Babari comes from the words 
‘ rah ’ and ‘ bari’. The meaning of the words is those whose ways 
are quite distinct from those of other people. We can also under- 
stand from it those who live away from other people and who 
take to outlawry and nomadic life. This is what we gather about 
Babaris when we read ancient history of ICathiawad, Outch and 
Marwad. The word explains how these Babaris used to steal away 
cattle and camels and escape without being arrested or punished. 
These criminal habits must have forced them to live away from 
other villagers. So it is clear that they must have received the 
name of Babaris from their criminal habits. Col. Todd mentions 
in his famous History of Bajasthan that Babaris used to mislead 
quite a number of camels by thrusting in one of the camels in a 
heard and by dipping a piece of cloth in the blood of that camel 
and by holding that blood stained cloth to the noses of other 
camels. This method was so effective that which herd of camels 
used to follow them wherever they liked. 

We find that Babaris claim that they have descended from a 
Babari named Sambal. He used to look after the dromedaries of 
God Shankar. It is said that once upon a time God Shankar 
asked him if he was married. When Sambal replied in the nega- 
tive God Shankar married him to a nymph out of mercy. But he 
was told by God Shankar that if he would speak with that nymph 
she would leave him and go away to her original home, and that 
he would never be able to see or meet her anywhere. Thus began 
his married life. In the course of time he had four sons. Once 
upon a time Sambal was asked by God Shankar to leave Kailas 
and to go with his family to live on the earth. It is said that he 
had offended God Shankar and as a result of that he was cursed by 
God Shankar to fell on this earth. 

Babaris are more femiliarly called Babaras. They occupy a 
common place with the Shepherds, Kunbis, Eajputs, Ahirs, 
Charans, Kathis, in hierarchy of castes. Their customs and man- 
ners are somewhat similar to the customs and manners of those 
people. They have no objection to take their food together. So 
they are included in the group of thirteen castes who take their 
food together but do not give or take the daughters of one another. 

Their original home. History traces them to be at first the 
inhabitants of Baluchistan. The nature of the country being 
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rocky, naountainons, barren and sandy, they began to keep a 
number of camels and to look after them, to train them for long 
journeys in barren tracts, to milk them and to make coarse cloth 
out of their hair, or to prepare ghee from the milk of the drome- 
daries for use and sale. The country was too small to meet their 
needs when they increased in the course of time. So they had 
to shift in order to maintain themselves. They therefore went to 
Marwad and settled there. 

They throve well in Marwad. Marwad is said to be a home of 
camels. Eabaris found its climate very agreeable and they found 
their business very easy and profitable. They moved about from 
place to place with their camels and dromedaries. Slowly and 
slowly it was found that the camels and dromedaries were very 
useful in war for transport and for speed message hearing purposes. 
These Eabaris began to train dromedaries and soon the dromedaries 
and camels became famous throughout India for their swiftness 
and service. These camels were supplied to the states and we know 
that in the course of time camels began to take their due place in 
warfare along with horses and elephants. Eabaris acquired a 
special skill in managing and training camels. 

Marwad too, proved a very limited field or a small country 
for the Eabaris. So they migrated to Cutch. For some time they 
lived in Cutch and migrated to Kathiawad. So long as they 
were living in Baluchistan, Marwad and Cutch they did not change 
the way of their life, habits and profession but when they came 
to Kathiawad the nature of the country did bring about a great 
change over them. This change was many-sided. Their nomadic 
life did nob find the scope that it found in the above mentioned 
countries. They had therefore to take to a settled life. The 
nature of Kathiawad being not sandy and barren like those parts 
camels were not so much equired in daily life as in those 
countries. They were therefore not able to train their camels, and 
they saw the fertility of the soil, rich pastures the great Gir and 
Burda forests and so they thought it worth while to give up the 
camels and take to breeding buffaloes. In a very short time they 
proved their cleverness and the Eabari buffaloes have made 
Kathiawad famous for its ghee or clarified butter in far off parts 
of India and Africa. Still we must say that the Eabaris of 
Kathiawad living on northern borders of Kathiawad do follow 
their old occupation of rearing and training camels. So also 
Eabaris in Cutch and Marwad still follow the occupation of rearing 
and training camels, 

Family Customs^ Generally speaking Eabaris do not follow 
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a liard and fast rule that they should inyite their daughters a, 
months before their giving birth to their first child. A newly 
married daughter’s parents may or may not call their daughter 
a few months after it is known that she has become pregnant for 
the first time. So also her father-in-law may or may not send her 
to her father’s house. No special ceremonies are performed when 
she completes her fifth, seventh or eighth month of pregnancy. 

No nurse or midwife is called in at the time of child-birth, 
The elderly woman in the house manages everything and helps 
the novice. No medicines and injections, no bandages and 
other hubbub is to be found in a Eabari house. The young 
woman who has recently given birth to a child is allowed 
to take rest for a few days, The household duties are performed 
by other women of the family. She takes complete rest for a 
week and then begins to attend to light and odd jobs which do 
not involve much physical strain. In the course of a fortnight 
she resumes her duties in the household. This is possible if 
there are other elderly woman in the house and if she is not 
exceptionally weakened in her confinement. 

On the sixth day it is a custom to worship goddess ‘chhathi* 
or ‘Vidhatri’ who, it is believed pays a visit to the young child 
and, when all the inmates of the house are fast asleep, writes the 
irrevocable letters of destiny. For this purpose a pen, a piece 
of paper, a little wet Kumknm, seven Pippal leaves and a piece of 
paper, with a woman sleeping in the bed and a cradle, lying by 
its side with Vidbatri riding an elephant very roughly drawn, are 
placed near the bed of the woman in confinement. The newly 
born child is made to wallow near the picture of the goddess by 
the child’s father’s sister or by the young mother herself for a few 
seconds before all retire to sleep. 

Naming Geremony, There is no rite of naming as such. For 
the time being, the newly-born child is addressed by the name 
of ‘Gaga’ or ‘Gagi’ which means son or daughter. 

When the child is a month or month and a half old it is first 
taken out of the house to pay its respects to the family goddess, 
This custom is very rigidly followed in the case of the first-born 
child. It is believed that without receiving Goddess’ blessings it 
dose not thrive well and that sickness constantly attends it. The 
mother is accompanied by her near relatives especially the child’s 
father* s sister and other two women and their children. She takes 
with her a cocoannt and some present ‘manta’ for the goddess. The 
priest takes that cocoannt and breaks it into two having touched 
it to the threshold of the temple. He then accepts the preseiit 
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and returns the half of that cocoanut to the mother as a gift from 
the goddess and blesses the child. The mother then makes the 
child to bow down to the goddess and after sitting there for a few 
minutes returns home with the company, She distributes the 
cocoanut gift amongst the inmates of the house and children of 
the neighbourhood. At the end of every year the Barot, theRabari 
priest, pays a visit and takes down the name of the newly-born 
child and recieves his fee. He gives a name to the child and 
receives one rupee, a cocoanut and i lb. of wheat. This name is 
accepted and subsequently the child is addressed by that name. 
Here are some of the Rabari names Amra, Avda, Bala, Bothad, 
Dadu? Desur, Duda, Jadav, Jetho, Jodho, Kalo, Ladho, Lapasio, 
Made, Maghro, Magho, Mango, Mundo, Mulu, Mungo, Munzo, 
Naran, Rano, Rayo, Sama, Sango, Taso, Viro, Galal, Kali, Kalu, 
Kama, Lachhu, Ladu, Lakhi, Liri, Luni, Nathi, Pakhi, Panchi, 
Ponchal, Parbi, Puri, Rani, Rudi, Sajan, Weju, Wali. 

When a Rabari boy is one year old he is taken to the goddess 
when the priest takes the boy in his hands and says very slowly 
a few sacred words in the ears of the boy after presenting him to 
the goddess. This muttering of ‘mantras’ admits him in the fold 
of Rabaris and he is considered to be made a Rabari by ceremony. 
This ceremony is equivalent to a Brahman boy’s ‘Yagnopavit’ 
ceremony and a Ohristian’s baptism ceremony. This ceremony 
is known by the name of ‘ PHUNK MARAVI. ’ 

Rabaris keep a tuft of hair, on the head and beard as other 
Hindus do. They do not perform any ceremony at the time of 
keeping it, as Brahmins and others do. Generally speaking, 
young boys keep these tufts of hair when they are six or seven 
years of age. Rabaris do not ceremoniously get their heads 
shaved for the first time. Women keep a braid of hair after they 
are five years of age. They generally apply ghee to their hair and 
not sweet oil or any other sort of oil such as cocoanut oil. The 
reason for this is that they are cattle-farmers and ghee being made 
at home they use it instead of any kind of oil. Shepherds and 
other sheep-farmers apply ghee instead of oil to their hair. 
Rabari women keep the braid of hair for life. It is very 
inauspicious to get the braid of hair removed, which is done at the 
death of their husbands. After a year they may keep it again but 
are not found to be so keen in keeping it well-combed and 
well-oiled. 

Tatooing* Rabari women are fond of getting their hands, 
arms, wrists, legs, and -calves tatooed. Males too get their 
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arms and wrists tatooed. We find that Rabari women have tatoo 
marks on their cheeks, chins, necks, in between the eyebrows. 
In the middle part of the foreheads, they get one round mark 
called ‘ ladndo ’ to enhance their beauty. On the arms and wrists 
and legs they either get a pyramid shape tatoo or a peacock 
because a peacock is considered very holy. Some get seven dots 
and a dot in the midst of them. Any how they look very beautiful 
by this painful device of tatooing. Every male has a camel sowar 
with a lance in the hand at full speed on their right fore-arm. 
The reason is that if any Eabari is to be distinguished from others 
in a' battle or a fight or in a jungle this mark helps a great ’v^ay and 
becomes a great proof in asserting that a particular man is a Eabari. 
Often it so happens that a Eabari is killed by a tiger in a jungle 
while he is looking after his buffaloes or sometimes he meets with 
an accident by which he is so much disfigured that it becomes very 
difficult to recognise him. In such cases this camel tatoo-mark 
becomes very useful. They say that as a Yagnopavit is the sign of 
one’s being a Brahmin so this camelmark becomes a positive sign 
of its bearer being a Eabari. 

Occupation, Rabaris move about from place to place in 
search of pasture for their buffaloes. This necessitates their living 
in the pastures or places on the edges of big forests. They also 
have to live on the hills. There are Rabaris who do not follow 
this general occnpation. These Rabaris settle down in villages and 
take to agriculture. 

In these days when a great change is coming over the society, 
things have begun to take a new course being subject to circum- 
stances. The forests are being cut down, The pasture lands are 
gradually getting smaller and narrower, the rain-fall in the 
province is gradually becoming less. In these circumstances 
Rabaris find it extremely difficult to rear a large number of buffaloes. 
So they are slowly and slowly giving up their orginal occup- 
ation and have thought it proper to settle down and take to 
agriculture. They cultivate for others as servants and get settled 
sum of money for their work. In some places they are masters 
of land and they pay a fixed sum or part of their crops to 
the state. The purchasers of camel are very few and these 
too are decreasing fast. The reason is that the necessity of 
camel was very great say seventy five years ago when there 
were no trains and motors. The art of war has also under- 
gone a great change. So now no one requires a camel except for 
show or for sundry state business. Rabaris are thus loosing a 
great deal and have to find out new sources of maintenance. 
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Ralbaris of the coastline of Kathiawad rear camels not for the sake 
of sale but for other sundi*y needs of their families. In the point 
of education, Rabaris are some of the most illiterate people of 
Kathiawad. If we consult the census reports we find that the per- 
centage of Rabari literates is hardly one. They say that if their 
children are educated there will be none to follow their occupation 
and that the family tradition will not be maintained. They train 
their children at home. 

Training, As soon as a Rabari boy is five or six years of age he 
is initiated by his father, an elder brother or an uncle in the house- 
hold duties (family business). Slowly and slowly he begins to be 
fond of young ones of buffaloes and begins to look after them 
with due care and fondness. He waters them and feeds them. 
He makes them go from place to place with a stick in his hand 
and a piece of cloth on his back or round his loins. He plays with 
them, makes them run a race with others of the same age, 
following them all the while some times alone or some times in 
the company of his friends or younger sisters. They sometimes 
follow their fathers and other elderly members of the family when 
they go out in the pastures with their buffaloes. He hears about 
buffaloes and their ways, from elderly people. He becomes a close 
friend of his buffaloes. They begin to know him and he in turn to 
them. Thus slowly and slowly he'is initiated in the life of a Rabari. 
He begins to take interst in his occupation. Girls begin to help 
their mothers in giving them the household things that they require 
and many other small matters. We can see that Rabaris children 
become useful members of their family at a very early age. 
Rabari parents being illiterate do not understand the meaning and 
the utility of education. They therefore do not think worth 
while to send their children to schools. We can also say that they 
have no money to pay for their education and that they cannot do 
without them and their help in their occupation. So each 
member of the family becomes an earning member and contributes 
his mite to the common fund. 

A Rabari hoy is taught four things (i) how to milk 
buffaloes (2) how to use his big stick and his pick-axe offensively 
and defensively (3) how to live a sturdy rugged life and to look 
after his buffaloes and to guard them (4) how to make butter and 
clarified butter and sell it in the bazar. All this he learns at home 
from his father in the school of experience, So also a Rabari girl 
is taught (1) how to take care of the buffaloes at home and to milk 
them (2) how to manage her household frugally and well (3) how 
to keep h^ household accounts, how to rear up sturdy children 
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make wKey, butter and clarified butter (4) and kow to sell her 
milk to the adjoining village people and settle her accounts v^itli 
the customers. 

When a Rabari boy reaches the age of eight or ten he is able 
to work as his father’s assistant* He accompanies him to the 
pastures some times in the neighbouring forests, high up in 
dense forests. The buffaloes of the father have begun to know 
him well and are seen ready to receive orders from him. So also a 
Rabari girl of eight or ten is able to work as her mother’s assistant 
in her household duties. She helps her in a number of odd jobs. 
The parents of a Rabari -girl of eight or ten become or begin 
to become anxious about her marriage. 

Betrothal, In former days Rabari used to celebrate marriages 
of their daughters when they were only six or eight years of age. 
But now on account of the dearth of girls and other reasons, they 
have begun to raise their marriage age. Still they begin to be in 
search of a suitable bridegroom and begin to try to get her well 
betrothed, quite early. 

It is a general custom that a Rabari when he goes out from 
village to village on some business of his, as a rule puts up at a 
Rahari’s in the village. Thus he comes in touch with many 
Rabari families in the neighbourhood. By the by he looks for 
handsome and strong good boys and also for beautiful looking 
girls, quite well up in household duties, obedient and smart girls, 
of marriageable age. Generally speaking, when the hostess is 
otherwise engaged, the general management of the household tests 
with the daughter. She prepares food for all, she churns milks 
buffaloes and does other household business. The guest marks all 
these things and forms an estimate of her abilities. So also the 
guest sees how the hoy is doing in the house, how he helps his 
father and also his ways and manners and the build of his body. 
Most times this estimate is correct. The reason is that he marks 
these, as a keen observer without allowing the boy or the girl to 
know that he or she is watched and tested. After forming the 
opinion the guest leaves the family thinking within himself 
whether the hoy or the girl is worth as a choice for his daughter 
or for his son. He goes home, consults his wife and other near 
relatives, if he thinks it worth while comes to the conclusion. If 
he has no son or daughter of a marriagable age he advises his 
friend or relative that a particular boy or girl is worthy to be a 
bride or a bridegroom of daughter or sons having or worth 
forming relations with. 
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There are certain surnames in Rabaris, which being of the 
same family stock, cannot by the law of custom offer or accept 
their daughters or sons amongst themselves. They are as 
follows : — 


A Group 

B Group 

0 Group 

Hun 

Haran 

Jethwa 

Chalana 

Khadak 

Malya 

Duwar 

Khatana 

Solanki 

Hathala 

GoMl 

Dhama 

Bari 

Badk 

Bharai 

Gheliatar 

Balawant 

Rabadia 

Kodiatar 

Loha 

Makwana 

Gelsar 

Ragya 

Khandharia 

Rathod 

Rozi 

Bhit 

Musar 

Ulwa 

Bhola 

Maru 

Chauhan 

Rada 

Liloiaria 

Haranbari 

Raba 

Khayana 

Kanta 

Sambda 

Luni 

Mori 


Chau 




Families of A Group do not intermarry within that fold. So 
also B Group families do not intermarry within that fold. 0 Group 
families do not intermarry within their fold. They are however, 
allowed to marry their sons and daughters in other two groups i.e. 
A group may marry a son or a daughter of B group or C group so 
also B group may marry in A or 0 group and 0 group may marry 
in A or B group. 

As soon as they know that a son or a girl of a particular 
family is acceptable they begin their negotiations through third 
party. If the negotiations come to a successful end betrothal is 
declared as final. Bridegroom’s party distributes molasses amongst 
their relatives and neighbours. They also invite their nearest 
relatives to dinner. 

After some days the father of the bridegroom accompanied 
by some relatives goes to the house of the would-be bride with 
three principal clothes the upper garment ‘ Odhhani ’ a coarse 
red cloth, an underwear to be worn round the waist, and a green 
bodice with a lace. A silver ornament (Anklet) and a pair of 
white ivory bangles. These are presented by the mother of the 
would-be bridegroom to the bride-to-be, after applying ‘ Kumkum' 
mark in her own forehead and the forehead of the bride-to-be. 
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After this is over the party is treated very hospitably. The party 
is given a dinner of cooked rice, ghee and molasses. Ghee is very 
nicely served as if it is the chief dish. The next morning the 
party takes leave, when too, it is given a rich dinner of rice, ghee 
and molasses. The bridegroom’s father once more thanks the 
father of the bride for the great favour that he has showed by 
accepting his request and thus raising him up in the eyes of the 
community people. At the time of taking leave the father of 
the bride asks, which will be the time and year when it would be 
convenient for him to celebrate the marriage, A formal talk 
about the marriage ends the ceremony. 

Marriage and after. They settle the question of marriage, by 
consulting their Goddess during Navaratri days, when the priest is 
requested to question the Goddess on behalf of the parents of the 
boys and girls who want to celebrate marriages. 

Eabaris gather from all parts in the temple of the Goddess 
singing prayers and reciting Bhajans. When the priest begins to 
shake the people become quiet. They begin to whisper to one 
another that ‘Mataji’ has entered the body, hail to mother goddess 
of the priest, ‘Bhuwa’ they cry out ‘Jay Mataji.’ After some time 
that priest gives in the hand of the person sitting by some grains 
of rice in reply to the question, ‘when shall we celebrate the 
marriages of our daughters who are now of marriageable age.’ The 
man sitting by him sees whether the grains are even in number or 
odd. If they are even ‘Akha’ as they are called the Goddess has 
given permission to celebrate the marriages in the next marriage 
season i. e. the month of Magh.’^ The month of Magh is very 
convenient for the Eabaris. All daughters of marriageable age 
are given away in marriage in that month. But if the number 
of grains is odd it is understood that the Goddess has forbidden 
marriages. No further question about that is asked and the Eabari 
marriages are postponed. 

After receiving marriage sanction from the goddess the 
parents return to the village, call a Brahmin and consult him for a 
suitable marriage day time. He is given in return a pound and a 
quarter of Mug, a cocoanut and a quarter of a rupee as his fee. 
The intimation of the marriage day is first given to the father of 
the bridegroom. This letter is coloured red with Eumkum marks. 
It is therefore called ‘Kumkum patrika’. 

Preparations start in right earnest. Eice, gud (molasses), ghee 
and other sundry food articles are purchased from the adjoining 

*Moiith corresponding to February, This month is convenient because 
it is neither too cold nor too hot. This month suits them, 
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Tillage market. So also new cloth for making clothes is purchased 
and new suits are made to order for each of the members of the 
family. The bnde’s clothes are made as fine as possible. 

In the mean time the marriage date is drawing near. The 
father of the bride-to-be and the father of the bridegroom-to-be 
iuTite their respective relations and friends to take part in the 
celebration of marriage. This is a very good custom. It adds to 
the prestige of the parties concerned and also procures them help. 
The groom^S father consults the Brahman of the village and then 
fixes the day for starting with his marriage party. For this 
consultation he is given a silver coin, a cocoanut and a pound and 
a quarter of Mug. 

Marriage party* The custom prevailing is that the marriage 
party should start by the evening. Bridegroom’s father takes 
with him two masketeers to protect the party from theives and 
robbers on the way. He also takes a barber with him to bear a 
torch by night to show the way. The whole party starts in carts, 
males and females sitting in seperate carts. The bullocks are 
well decorated, their horns are painted and bells are tied round 
their necks. A drummer and a piper lead the party. So when the 
party starts there are the ringing of the bell necklaces in the necks 
of the bullocks on the one hand and on the other the drum is being 
beated and the pipe is being played. Women in the carts begin their 
marriage songs loudly and with a great enthusiasm. The people 
of the village go to the village limits to give the party a hearty 
send off. Those having good relations with the family of the 
bride-groom pay a rupee as gift money to the father of the 
bride-groom. 

On the day on which the marriage party of the bridegroom, 
starts for the village of the bride ‘Mandap Aropana’ (putting up the 
Shamina) ceremony is performed by both the parties at their on 
respective places. There is the custom that all the Rabari girls to 
be offered in marriage have their ‘Mandap Aropana’ together in the 
same compound. Sometimes we find that there are ten to twelve 
mandaps in a compound. The leader of the village Rabaris or 
the senior member of the village community or a comparatively 
well to do Rabari father of a bride’ requests the fathers of other 
Rabari brides to plant their mandaps in his compound. Family 
priest of the Rabaris (who happens to be the same for the whole 
village) performs this ceremony of planting mandaps by reciting 
certain mantras in praise of Ganpati and in praise of Goddess 
Saraswati. He then requests the mothers of the brides to worship 
Ganpati. He recites mantras and blesses them on his own behalf 
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and on behalf of Ganpati. The mothers worship Ganpati with 
water and knmknm. They offer to the god rice and mng and a 
copper coin is offered as dakshina to the priest. A ^'manekstha* 
mbha^^ is planted in the south eastern corner of the mandap with 
a bamboo stick about three feet in height. The shape of that 
“maneksthambha*^ is like +, and its size is a foot in length. This 
“ maneksthambha’' is allowed to remain posted as long the mandap 
stands. Kabaris do not cover their mandaps with red or any sort 
of cloth over the bamboos on the Mandap but they keep it open 
to allow the sky to peep through. They only keep some grass 
bundles five in number Mango and Aso Palava leaves are stuck 
round. Just on the south western corner of the mandap is 
posted a bamboo pole and a paper peacock is tied up to that post. 
The belief is that its presence is auspicious because it is a favourite 
bird of “Mataji’' and by keeping it there the goddess is pleased. At 
this rice and molasses are distributed. In the noon rice, ghee and 
sugar dinner is prepared and near and dear relatives and friends are 
invited to it. Women sing songs and children play in the compound. 

Women of the bride-groom’s side sing songs which speak of 
nothing hut the greatness, richness and nobleness of their family 
and inferiority of the bride’s father’s family and of the fact that they 
are going to oblige the father of the bride and improve the lot of 
the bride-to-be. The party reaches the village of the father of the 
bride by midnight or some before the midnight. The father of 
the bride is informed of their arrival and so he goes with some of 
his relatives to welcome them. Special arrangements are made for 
their sojourn. After some time the party is invited to supper. 
This is generally speaking a rice sugar dinner. After dinner the 
party retires to rest. 

In the morning the bride’s mother accompained by two 
elderly female relatives of her family go to the temporary 
residence of the groom’s party to meet and greet the ladies mother 
and other elderly women of the bridegroom’s party. They inquire 
if they are comfortable. Without sitting for a long time they 
retire taking their leave because it is a very busy day for them. 
The family priest helps the bride’s father in getting dinner prepared 
for the bridegroom’s party and other sundry things. At about 
3 p.m. the party is called for dinner. After the dinner they (the 
people of the bridegroom’s party begin to make preparations to 
start for the marriage procession. Bridegroom dresses himself in 
his best Suit). He puts on a good and rich big turban on his head, 
applies kumkum mark on his forehead, takes some rich and 
fragrant condiments like cardamum, cloves and ‘supari’. By 
5 p.m. he is ready. 


6 
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In the mean time the family priest of the bride’s father makes 
a ‘OHOEI’ ready. ‘OHORI’ means 16 green bamboos posted in 
four directions, four at each corner with seven earthen pots 
of different sizes placed one upon another in the enclosed space. 
These earthen pots are coloured white and red. These sixteen 
posts of green bamboo are well tied up and well posted in the ground. 

At about four o’clock the bridegroom’s mother accompanied 
by three of her female relatives and a few children go to led by a 
drummer and a piper playing goes to the bride’s mother and offers 
a rich pair of clothes for the bride. These clothes are a red 
‘chundri’, a bodice and a rich underwear, a pair of ivory bangles 
painted red, and a Kanthli (a light and cheap silver ornament to 
be worn in the neck.) This ornament is given by exceptionally 
rich or well-to-do party. 'These things axe given to the bride by 
her mother-in-law after applying a kxunkum mark on her forehead. 

After an hour the bridegroom accompanied by his party and 
led by drummer and a piper goes to the house of the bride. His 
men are all well dressed. Women sing songs. The purport of 
these songs is to make a mention of the richness and nobility of 
their family, cleverness of the bridegroom and the joy expression 
is given hint to. The bridegroom puts on country breaches, a 
short bundi, he also ties round his waist a rich short cloth called 
‘Bheth’. He applies a kumkum mark on his forehead, takes ‘pan 
Bupari’ a sword in hand and a cocoanut with a pice and supari in 
his other hand. He puts on country shoes. Men accompanying the 
party are well dressed and walk very slowly. One of the young 
women holds in her hand a ‘Divda’, which is a shallow country 
lamp, burning with a cotton wick and sweet oil. The musketeers 
fire out shots in the air to show that the party goes for a marriage. 
This attracts the villagers. 

When the party reaches the house of the bride, the bride- 
groom-to-be has to stand just at the entrance of the door. He 
is then welcomed by the female folk. The party led by the 
mother of the bride and her sisters, brothers, wives or cousins go 
to the door. The mother of the bride carries with her a jug full of 
pure water, some four earthen balls, a bowl full of wet kumkum 
and unbroken grains of rice. The bridegroom ’is welcomed by 
that jug of water of which is thrown just near his shoes meaning 
thereby to wash his feet, the earthem balls are thrown in four 
directions to signify that the devils are disposed off, and the wet 
kumkum is applied to his forehead with the third finger of the 
bride’s mother’s right hand. If the bride has no mother the, part 
of ttie mother is played by her brother’s wife or aunt. If the 
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the bride^S mother is a widow she is nob allowed by the custom to 
welcome the bridegroom in this manner. In the mean time women 
of the bridegroom’s party are busy singing songs with great 
fervour. Welcoming ceremony takes only ten minutes. The 
bride-groom is then taken in the house compound of the house. 
He is given a soft and distinguished seat under the mandap. 
Women of bridegroom’s party are seated in the verandah. They 
make new acquaintances and after some time they sing songs. 
Soon the women of the bride’s party gather together and begin to 
sing songs by way of reply. The males in the mean time are 
sitting in the compound under the mandap and are offered supari. 
cloves and cardamums. Father of the bridegroom is busy 
in giving his dues to the father or the uncle of the bride who 
represents his brother. This sum is previously fixed. So there 
is no difficulty as to settling it. It sometimes so happens that 
the bridegroom’s father does not keep his promise. The result 
of this breach is nothing but a break in good relations. Sometimes 
it may end in a big family quarrel. The bride’s father may refuse 
to celebrate the marriage. It may also end in an affray, 

After finishing this bride’s father goes to the place where the 
ffimily priest is reciting mantras by the side of the bridegroom 
While the bride’s father is busy receiving his dues from the father 
of the bridegroom, the priest has already called the bride. She is 
brought from inside the house by her maternal uncle or her 
brother. In the absence of a maternal uncle a brother performs 
that duty. She is made to sit by the side of the bridegroom 
on an adjoining seat. As requested by the priest, the 
sister of the bridegroom ties up the ends of the garments of 
the bride and the bridegroom. In the meantime the father of 
the bride comes. The priest then calls the mother of the bride. 
Soon the sister of bride’s father ties up the ends of the garments of 
her brother and her brother’s wife. The meaning of this.tieing up 
ends business is that the union is complete and that they are 
one and that all that they do and think and give and accept is done 
with the consent of -both. The ^priest’s first business is to bless 
married couple and apply kumkum mark on their foreheads. 
The seats arranged in the Mandap are now occupied. The bride 
and the bridegroom sit facing the east, bride’s father and bride’s 
mother sit facing the north, the priest sits facing the bride and 
bridegroom. As Soon as the blessing is over the priest asks the 
father and the mother of the bride to extend their hands to take 
water in their palms and to make a holy resolution (sankalpa) to 
offer their daughter in marriage to the bridegroom named so and so, 
son of such and such a gentleman and such and Such by surname 
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that is the parents have to name the bridegroom. In the mean 
time he is reciting mantras. He then asks the parents to drop 
the water held in their palms into a small dish. He then asks the 
bridegroom to extend his hand and take some water and Tnlsileaf in 
his right hand palm. He asks the bride to hold out her right hand 
and keep her palm up and he asks the father and mother to take 
her hand and put it in the hand of the bridegroom with his palm up, 
All the while the priest is reciting mantras and gives instructions 
to all four. This ceremony ends as soon as the the priest asks the 
bridegroom to say ‘Swasbi*. The bridegroom being uneducated 
mispronounces it. The ceremony is known by the name of 
‘Kanya Dana The bride’s perents then offer a brass dish, a brass 
bowl and a jug of brass to the bridegroom. After this the priest 
takes some pieces of cow dung cakes and ignites fire and feeds it 
with ghee with a wooden spoon which he has brought with him 
for the purpose. He requests the parents of the bride to put 
some sesamum in the ignited fire as an oblation. He also asks 
them to pour thrice some ghee in*the fire with that wooden spoon 
He then asks the bridegroom and the bride to put some sesamum 
in fire and then to give three (Ahutia) or oblations in the burning 
fire. They have not to recite any mantras because they do not 
know how to recite them, but the priest recites them on their be- 
half. The priests have so much forgotten their duty that they do 
not know exactly their business. The hosts or their ‘Yajmanas’ 
too are more illiterate than the priests and they do’ not notice the 
ignorance of the priests. Things therefore go on in the old rut. 
Greater importance is given to the outward show and not to carry 
real important ritnals. Some priests take the advantage of these 
Eabaria ignorance and finish off their business soon reciting 
hackneyed mantras. This ceremony takes about an hour because 
things are going on at a very slow speed. There is one thing 
important and it is • that the priest who takes longer time in 
performing these ceremonies is considered very learned. The 
result is that the priest whiles away much of his time in giving 
instructions and doing sundry useless things. 

After this the bride and the bridegroom are taken to the 
‘Chori’. There they are seated side by side and the priest ignites 
fire again and feeds it with ghee. A large number of young 
women gather together with their smiling and beautiful faces full 
of joy, mirth and life. They are whispering to one another, 
looking slyly and detecting some things which cannot be said 
or heard loudly or distinctly. They are making remarks and 
cracking jokes. The priest is all the while reciting his mantras. 
The priests of Rabaris are Som^aura Brahmins who are the 
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inhabitants of Sidhpnr in Gnjrat. It is said, they formerly lived 
in Marwad. When Eabaris came and settled in Kathiawad they 
followed them and settled in Gnjrat. The relation however is 
kept np and so they always attend Eabari marriages and get their 
dues. The due mentioned above is rupees five, half from the bride’s 
father and half from that of the bridegroom’s. The priest knows 
how to repeat certain mantras in praise of Ganpati, Sarswati, 
Yishnu, and Mahadev. 

By the time he is reciting mantras and igniting fire and ask- 
ing the bride and bridegroom to throw in that fire sesamum and 
ghee as oblations, it is time for lighting lamps. Bride’s father and 
mother’s presence is not necessary when these people are taken 
to the ‘ Chori they therefore are allowed to mind their own 
business. They are freed from the tie- knot by the sister of the 
father of the bride. They go into the house and win over the 
guests by their talks and hospitality as much as they can. The 
males are chatting. Females are singing songs attracting a number 
of hearers who hear their songs (tatanas) which reflect their wit 
and cunning, their power of passing sour but soothing remarks, 
their power of observing a particular side of life and sometimes of 
abusing jocularly the opposite party. Often these abusive songs 
lead to quarrels and cause a good deal of annoyance to both the 
parties. Slowly and slowly their zeal-powers are exhausted and 
they feel tired. 

It is about ten or twelve women who sing songs. By 10 p.m 
the marriage ceremony is declared to be over. The bride and 
bridgeroom are taken in the house to pay their respects to the 
family- diety, the parents of the bride and bride-groom and other 
elderly people in the house. They are blessed in return. The 
couple bows down at the feet of elderly people and the family 
diety, place a cocoanut at their feet. 

Dinner, By this time the family cooks have prepared a rich 
dinner. And as soon as the marriage ceremony is declared to have 
been over the, guests are called to dinner Ghee is very sumptuous- 
ly served. There is then a competition of drinking ghee. Some of 
Eabaris are able to drink ten to fifteen pounds of ghee. There is 
a great noise and hubbub while the dinner is being served and 
partaken. The most costly item of dinner expenditure is ghee 
and that marriage dinner is considered best who serves ghee as 
freely as water. If we ask how much ghee they require 
in a marriage dinner, they will tell us that they require eight to 
ten maunds. The principle things they prepare are cooked rice, 
and grams. Ghee and sugar are the other requisites of a good 
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dinner. The time they take is sometimes a very long and they 
finish their dinner at midnight or some times even after mid- 
night. Men and women are seated and served together. 

They return to the ‘Uttara’ where females sing songs in low and 
hushed voices. Bride is not sent to the ‘Uttara’ with the party. 

In the morning the people of the bridegroom^s party begin 
to make preparations for starting homewards. Bride's people also 
begin to make preparations to send her with her husband. Some 
how or other the day that rises is very sad. There are certain 
factors which count. The exhaustion of the previous day, the fact 
that the marriage day which was so far away is now come and 
gone, that the dear daughter is to be sent to her father-in-law's 
house for good* She is going to be an inmate of some body else's 
family. The bridegroom party people have served their purpose 
and so they are so eager to return to the village with the young 
daughter-in law. 

Soon it is noon time. The honoured guests are called to 
dinner. The mother of the, bride packs the clothes and other 
things to be given to her daughter. The rich clothes and a 
silver ‘Kambi’ which is put on the leg, an ear ring like ‘Mumnu' to 
be put on in the ear, a silver ‘Kada' to be put on the waist, a 
Patti — a hollow bead of gold as big as a pea with a hole in it, A 
black woollen lace is pushed through that hole or Patti worn 
round the neck. It enhances the beauty of the wearer very 
much. These are the principal ornaments which are offered to 
the daughter by the parents. The value of these ornaments 
depends on the financial condition of the father of a bride. There 
is no hard and fast rule that ornaments worth so many rupees 
must be offered to a daughter. 

As said above the bridegroom's party starts by the evening. 
If the bride is very young she is not sent with the bridegroom's 
party. She is however, sent when she is fourteen or fifteen 
years of age. Otherwise she is sent with the bridegroom’s party. 
The relatives of bride all gather together to bid farewell to the 
young bride, if she is accompanying the party. Otherwise so many 
relatives do not gather to give a hearty send off to the party. The 
scene is really very pathetic. The fatherv the elder and younger 
brothers, uncles, cousins and other near relatives pay respects to 
their daughter taking off their turbans from their heads and with 
tears of separation in their eyes. The females of the bridegroom 
party are very jubilant and they sing songs smelling a sort 
of victory or some great achievement. The brothers and cousins 
of a bride of rather tender age look at these women with eyes 
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of hatred meaning as if they are to taking away their dear sister 
away from them. They are sometimes very angry with them for 
their depriving them of their sister. After this leave-taking the 
father of the bridegroom asks leave of the father of the bride and 
takes a note of the great hospitality shown to them and the great 
obligation he has done by thus celebrating marriage of his daughter 
with his son. The father of the bride folds his hands and says 
that he has done nothing extraordinary and that they are now 
allowed to start on their journey homewards. 

The women and children sit in separate carts and males in 
separate carts. Sometimes the males do not sit in the cart. 
Just when they are beginning their journey, the bridegroom and 
his bride are seated in a cart together on soft quilts spread in it. 
The wheel of the cart of the bride-groom is to be oiled wishing 
thereby a easy journey. It is oiled with sweet oil. Just before 
oiling the wheel a cocoanut is placed under or in the way of the 
wheel. So that when the wheel begins to move it is broken 
into pieces meaning to appease evil spirits by offering a cocoanut 
which represents a hand of a man. These pieces are taken up 
some of them are given to the bride in her * Chundadi^ and others 
are distributed amongst young children. By this time the sun is 
setting in the west. The piper and the drummer begin to play 
and beat the drum filling the air with the sweet voice of their 
music. The people of the villege begin to say that the marriage 
party, generally known by the name of ‘ Jan ^ has started after 
taking leave of the bride’s father. The bride’s father and mother 
and her other relatives who have gone to the outskirts of the 
village to bid good-bye to the marriage party now return home 
with heavy hearts and sad faces ; drooping gait and talking about 
the merits and demerits of the guests. The father and mother, 
however, do not take part in these talks because they feel the 
pangs of separation. 

The bride’s people return to their homes. Slowly and slowly 
the bridegroom’s party goes away and away from the bride’s village. 

The young bride stays with her new relatives for a few days. 
Her brother, her uncle or if she has no brother or uncle the father 
of the bride goes to the house of the bridegroom’s father and 
requests him to send her. Generally speaking the father-in-law 
does not take any objection and accepts the request. She returns 
quite changed to the house of her father. She has already known 
something of the outside world, the bigger world, the natures of 
different men and women and also how to deal with them. She 
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stays with her father for a month or two according to the wishes 
of her father-in-law. 

Soon she is called away by her father-in-law. Generally her 
husband goes to take her back. The father sends her back. 
He gives her three clothes, the upper garment, a bodice and a cloth 
to serve as a petticoat. This time the young wife stays at her 
father-in-law’s house for a pretty long period. The father sends 
some body to invite and take her to his house. The father-in-law 
sends her if she can be spared. This time she stays with her 
parents for a short time and having spent some days with her 
parents, brothers and sisters she returns to her father-in-law’s house. 
During this second Stay, she looks as if she is a person of some other 
house. She has already contracted relations and friendship with 
other people and it being new appears sometimes sweet. This 
time her father gives her some gifts in the form of clothes and 
sweets as usual. In this way she becomes quite familiar with her 
father-in-law’s people. She is now completely an inmate of other 
household. Her sympathies however, do not undergo any change. 
Her parents and her brothers and sisters are equally dear to her. 

First Pregnancy. In the course of two or three years 
she becomes pregnant. The information is sent to her parents 
as soon as it is a settled fact that she carries. The father requests 
the father-in-law to send her to his house for the first delivery. 
The father-in-law consults his wife and other near elderly relations. 
It rests completely on, the sweet will of the father-in-law whether 
he should accept the invitation or the request of the young wife’s 
father. If the relations between these two f amiles are very good 
and not strained, he sends the young wife to her father’s house 
and thus satisfies him. Otherwise the young wife gives birth, to 
her first child at the house of her father-in-law. They do not send 
for a physician or a doctor at the time of delivery. The elderly 
woman in the house of the neighbourhood does not require the 
help of a mid-wife. She does the work of a mid- wife or a doctor 
herself. Habari women being accustomed to outdoor generally and 
rugged life does not get any complications which other women of 
her age of other Communities are found to suffer from. She 
bears every thing quite boldly. For some days after delivery she 
does not do any work in the household. She is rather exempted 
from her duties. For twelve days she enjoys her rest. Soon 
after she resumes her household duties. 

On the sixth day there is a custom in Eahari community like 
all other communities to worship ’Chhathi’ or Yidhatri. But the 
custom is not so systematically followed. Red earth is made wet 
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and its water is sprinkled near the bed of the young mother and 
spread in is quadrilateral. On it two wooden seats are placed if 
they are to be had. Otherwise two pieces of wood are. improvised 
and a small earbhern bowl full of wet kumkum and a piece of 
thin wood or a bamboo is placed to serve as a pen. Seven leaves 
of pippal tree are placed with seven leaves of Aso-palav and Mango 
trees. On a piece of paper a cradle is roughly drawn with woman 
sitting by its side with a child in her lap. On one side Yidhatri 
is shown riding an elephant. 

On the twelveth day Namkaran ceremony is generally 
performed. In Eabaris no ceremony as such is- performed because 
the child if it happens to be a male child is called a ‘Gago’ 
or if it happens to be a female child it is called ‘Gagf . The 
meanings of these two words are son and daughter. Only when 
the Barot or the keeper of pedigree pays his annual visit to the 
house and when he inquires about new births in the family he is 
shown the young child and he gives it a name. He gives that name 
and writes it down in his ‘Book’ specially meant for writing down 
the names of the family. The Barot moves about from place to 
place paying visits to Eabari familes, and keeps there pedigrees, 
notes the death in the family. Bor all this he is held in high respect 
by Eabaris ; he is paid his dues a rupee per birth and for 
writing it down in his book, and for his service (this sort of service 
ie. showing how they stand in relation to other Eabaris and. that 
whether a particuler family can exchange, give or take daughters 
of certain families or not) he is given a rupee per his annual visit. 
It does not matter whether there are any new births in the family 
or not. These Barots belong to one family who had accompanied 
Eabari to Kathiawad. And for this purpose also they maintain a 
good relation with the Eabaris. He gets a cocoanut and a pound 
of wheat in addition to his rupee if the child newly born is a son. 

If the young mother has delivered the child at the house of 
her father- in law, her father goes to her after she has bathed and 
is moving about in the house and oiffers as present a country 
frock, a small country cap, a suit of clothes to his daughter and if 
he is rich, a silver bangle for the tiny hand of the child. He 
stays with his daughter for a day and is treated very hospitably. 
Second time when that young woman becomes pregnant her 
father does not call her or request her father-in-law to send her 
to his house for delivery. He also does not go to her afterwards 
to offer any clothes as gifts for the young child. 

When the child is one month old it is taken to the Goddess to 
pay its respects to her. If the family to which she belongs stays 
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vevY far away frora the temple-village of the Goddess, this 
ceremony is performed at home and it (child) is made to pay its 
respects to the family goddess by lighting a ghee lamp. The 
parents of the child fulfil the vow they have taken, if at all 
they have taken one and the child is weighed against dates 
or sugar and that sugar or dates are given away to beggars 
or poor mendicants. 

Education. Rabaris are very backward in education. The 
chief reason is that they are not living a town life. They are 
living a nomadic life. So leading a nomadic life and sending 
children to school cannot go together. If we see we find 
that all nomadic tribes are very backward in education. The 
second reason which can be attributed is that there is no one 
among Rabaris who has gone to any school. They believe that he 
is an educated man who can very well look after the cattle and 
keep them well and make a good pi'ofit out of selling milk;or ghee. 
So the education that they give to their children is very practical. 
When the child is five years of age it begins to make or form 
friendship with young calves and ewes if any. By the time it is 
seven the friendship is very fast, the calves like to play with 
them, follow them or chase them or like to be chased by them. 
They look to each other not as any thing else but as chums. The 
boy or a girl with a piece of small stick perhaps the piece of its 
father’s stick moves about naked or half naked about the 
compound in company of calves. Sometimes driving them, some- 
times standing by them in the sun or sometimes sitting near them 
or keeping them as their prop or* support. In the course of time 
begins to be conversant with the language of the calves and 
buffaloes. Talking in a speechless language of eyes and ears. 
They know how to make certain special sounds and articulations 
which the calves and buffaloes very well understand. By the 
time he or she becomes ten or twelve years of age, the boy or 
the girl bears half the burden of his father or her mother’s 
work. Soon after a year or two the parents of a girl begin to look 
a[ter a suitable bride-groom for the daughter. Thy do not worry 
so much about finding out a suitable bride for their son. He is 
allowed to grow old and to learn the work of managing cattle. 

Life of a Balari (man). He gets up early in the morning 
and begins to milk the buffaloes. This takes about an hour or two. 
All depends on the number of buffaloes he possesses. As soon as 
the milking business is finished, the buffaloes are driven away to 
the pastures. When he follows them he takes a little breakfast 
and the food for the mid-day meal in the forest or grazing 
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ground. He also takes with him his pipe and tobacco stock. The 
house dog also follows him. He carries with him some cloth of 
a very coarse stuff on his back a thick stick and puts on a very 
thick and heavy pair of shoes. He drives away the buffalloes and 
as soon as he comes to pastures he leaves them to graze at will. In 
the meantime he either moves about or sits down under the shade 
of the tree and takes rest. By mid-day he sits down to take his 
meal which consists only of a thick bread, a chily and onion ball 
and whey. The taste with which he eats sitting under a tree is so 
nice and the natural appetite with which he eats is so keen that the 
onlooker would envy him and would wish to partake of his meal 
if invited. He then moves about here and there and smokes his 
chilim. By the evening he returns with his buffaloes to his village, 
waters them and after some time by sun set he milks them. He 
then gives them some hay to eat and allows them to move about 
leisurely in the compound or allows them to sit down and take rest. 
In the mean time he sits down to take his hot supper. Breads of 
bajri or juari, some pulse or vegetable and some hotch potch, 
and milk. After this he takes rest in the compound lying on the 
light bedsteads. When it is about ten or so he drives away his 
buffaloes to the grazing ground if there are good pastures. In 
this case he passes his night in the open in the pastures and sleeps 
with his thick coarse cloth on. The buffaloes are grazing in the 
pastures. If there are no good pastures he will not drive his 
buffalloes but allow them to remain in the fold or enclosure untied. 
Some day of a week he goes out to buy fodder for the buffaloes 
such as cotton seeds. His clothes are as simple as his food. He puts 
on a country breaches sometimes a coarse and rough Dhoti. He 
puts on a piece of short thin cloth on his back. He does not put on 
a Bundi or any other thing in ordinary days except when he has to 
go on Some important business. He puts on shoes invariably and 
keeps a stick in his hand. He wears good moustaches and often 
a beard. He puts on a thick silver “kada” on his right wrist. 

Life of a Babari (woman). Rabaris like other nomadic 
communities do not believe in purdah. The women like their 
husband get up early in the morning and begin their life 
by watering buffaloes, and grinding some corn for daily 
consumption. They also help their husband in milking the 
buffaloes. By the time the buffaloes are milked they begin 
to prepare the morning breakfast for the family. Loaves are 
prepared and the males sit down to a breakfast. She does not 
prepare any vegetables now hut she serves whey and some pickles. 
After the males go out with the buffaloes they sit down to prepare 
cow dung cakes after fetching water . irom the adioining well 
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SUjBficient for tlie daily purposes. Ey the time she finishes her 
preparing cow dung cakes it is about mid-day. She then cooks 
for her and her children. She takes her dinner with other 
women in the family and with the children. If there are many 
women in the house hold one of them goes to the adjoining village 
to sell milk with her infants, in company of other Rabari 
women. When she returns from the village she makes necessary 
purchases for the family and for* its daily use. It is a nice scene 
to see these Rabari women walking leisurely along the road side 
or going with full speed with their female friends. Some times 
they are talking and chit-chatling so loudly that the passers-by 
can very well follow them. They return at about one or two p.m. 
in the afternoon. Then they take their mid-day meal. After th% 
they spin or churn and prepare ghee for sometime or fetch water 
from the adjoining well or river for the household and the 
buffaloes to drink in the evening. They also look after the 
calves, wash them, water them and tend them. So also they look 
after the upkeep of the house, their children, sewing torn clothes 
and other sundry work. In the mean time it is evening and her 
husband and her husband’s brothers if any, return home with 
their buffaloes. The watering of the buffaloes then goes on and 
after that they begin to milch them. In the mean while it is sunset 
she kindles a ghee lamp in front of the family diety and offers 
salutations to her. All the members of the family offer their 
salutations to the family diety without fail. She then begins to 
prepare ‘the supper. In a short time it is ready. So the male 
membei'S and the children all sit down to it. As mentioned 
above it is a full meal. All take the meal together, pressing 
one another to take more of loaves, pulses, or vegetable and last 
but not the least ghee and milk. We can have a good idea at this 
time, what sort of happy life these people can live and enjoy. 
The vessels are cleansed and the things are again placed in their 
proper places. And if the master of the house is not to go out for 
grazing the buffaloes the beds are spread and all retire to rest. 

Their houses. The houses in which the Rabaris live are 
generally one roomed houses. Verandah is big, On both 
the ends of verandah there are elevated seats (Otala). The guests 
are made to sit there or the people sleep on them at night. 
The room is spacious. It contains the store house, kitchen, 
bed-room all in one. The walls are mud walls and they are well 
plastered - with mud. This makes the house look very decent. 
The roofing is generally not very good. The sky can be seen 
through it from many places. It is a question as to what should 
they be doing or how must they be managing to remain undrench- 
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ed in the rains. We connot see any cleanliness or order in the 
house. As said above Rabaris are living in groups. So they live 
together in the same locality. Their big compounds are separated 
by low walls. Rabaris cannot do without big compounds. These 
serve as enclosures for their buffaloes. Rabaris like to live in the 
open and therefore they seldom use the room above mentioned. 
Of course they take their dinner and meals in that room but 
sleeping and sitting accommodations are made in the big and 
spacious compound. Cots are kept whereon they spread soft thin 
quilts and offer these cots as seats to the guests. 

Their Nature, Rabaris live in great harmony. The internal 
relations are always very friendly and cordial. They are very help- 
ful and sincere people. They are always ready to help people 
in the time of illness. They are also ready to pass sleepless nights 
to serve any body who is ill. One thing important is that, they 
never consult doctors or physicins. They have got an implicit 
faith in the Goddess and they believe that by taking a vow of 
‘Manta’ as it is called the man suffering from some disease will be 
surely cured. Of course they use native and well tried herbs of 
herbal medicines eg» the leaves of Neem tree or Billi tree. 
They also believe in burning the part giving pain with the help 
of a thin, very thin stick or a small thin rod of iron, copper or 
of silver. They have great faith in chewing certain jungle tree 
leaves. They believe that thereby the disease is cured. 

Death rites. When any Rabari dies in a village all the Rabaris 
think it their sacred duty to go to the house of the person deceased 
to render help and to console the people of the family. They act 
as brothers. They carry the dead to the cemetery or the burning 
ground and thus they pay their respects to the dead. No Brahman 
is called to perform ceremony at the time of the burning of the 
dead body. The son or a near relative applies fire to the dead 
body on the pile of wood and all pay their respect and express the 
deepest grief and sorrow at the sad death of a brother or sister 
whoever he or she may be. They do not wait till the whole 
body is consumed by fire. As soon as it is half burnt they return 
home, after taking a bath in the adjoining river. The custom is 
that all have to go to fche house of the deceased. Whence they go 
to their homes. In the course of ten days they go and sit by the 
head man of the family and console him. Generally speaking, the 
near relatives are duty bound to go and offer their consolations to 
the family. Relatives living in Some adjoining villages also come 
to offer their consolations to the head of the family. They are to 
be fed and treated well. After staying there for a day they return. 
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home. The members of the same family get their heads and 
moustaches shaved on the seventh day as a mark of respect 
for the death. On the twelveth and thirteenth day the relatives 
are given a sweet dinner. Now there is such a custom that if the 
death of a young man or woman has taken place the relatives who 
are senior to the deceased do not partake of the dinner. But if it 
happens to be of an old man or woman, the death is considered to 
be a happy death and therefore not worth so much mourning. If 
a very old man or a woman dies the mourners are not allowed to 
go home without being forced to take a sweet dinner just after 
returuing from the burning ground with their wot clothes on. If 
a young child dies no fuss of any sort is made. It is taken to the 
burning ground and if it is a quite young that is to say only of a 
few months old it is buried, otherwise it is burnt like others. 
Milkis offered to dogs or grains of corn to birds like doves etc. to 
satisfy the soul of the young child. 

Eeligioii^s deliefs, Eabaris are goddess worshippers. The 
goddess they worship is called Mammai. It is believed that she is 
mute and never speaks. Mammai is the goddess Parvati in her 
angry mood towards God Shiva. When, it is said that when God 
Shiva went away to practise penances Parvati did not approve of 
his going away to take Samadhi and determined to remain mute or 
silent. She never uttered a single word. Her priests are expected 
not to speak. They are called Moghas or the mutes. They are 
very handsome, full robust people with fine beards and are almost 
respected as next to the goddess They are considered as holy men. 
The story as to how the Rabaris took to this goddess worship is 
rather a romantic story. It runs as follows: — There was carpenter 
whose name was Zalan. He was dumb from his very birth. His father 
tried and tried to make him free from this curse. He consulted 
many physicians and other wise men but in vain. When the boy 
was twelve years of age a Sadhu visited the place of the father of 
Zalan, and requested the old carpenter to give away his Son to 
him when being consulted as to what he should do in order to 
make his son able to speak. The old father first of all did 
not like the offer but at last consented. Accordingly he 
was taken away by the Sadhu and in the course of time he was 
cured of his natural defect. He became a great devotee of the 
goddess Parvati while living with that Sadhu in the Himalayas. 
A time came when he was asked by the goddess to return to his 
father. But this devotee consented to go only if she should 
consent to go along with him. She consented on one condition 

*Eor this information I am thankful to my Professor Dr, Ghurye. 
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that she would return to the Himalayas and her image would 
disappear from his satchel if he by mistake or any chance should 
place that satchel on the ground, Zalan started on his journey 
taking leave of his Guru, the Sadhu. It so happened that he was 
travelling on foot and when he was just going to take his bath in 
a river on the way by the side of a village, some village children 
chasing a dog came to the place where Zalan was taking his bath 
having kept his satchel hanging on a bough near by. The dog 
wishing to take some eatable, that he suspected in that satchel 
jumped at it and fell it on the ground. Zalan returned from his 
bath and found to his greatest grief and sorrow that the satchel 
was lying on the ground and the image (wooden image of the 
goddess) was no more in the satchel. He determined to die in the 
presence of certain men and women of the village who were 
bathing there and washing their clothes. The village people 
gathered together* and requested him most humbly not to commit 
suicide. But he was not to be moved. He consented on one 
condition The condition was if they accept the goddess as their 
family goddess and. worship her as her true devotees. He began 
to practice penances there and there wishing that the goddess 
must give him the lost image. After some days the goddess 
was kind enough to show mercy and to the great wonder of the 
people, an image of the same sort and that of same wood of the 
same kind was found again from the same satchel. Zalan was 
thenceforth considered a great devotee and worshipper of the 
goddess and people settled on him the permanent position of their 
head priest. He lived a long life and when he died he nominated 
a disciiDle of his to be his successor on the Gadi as the head priest 
of the (rabaries). These people by their ways of life were after 
wards called Rabaris. Thus Rabaris accepted the goddess Mammai 
as their caste goddess. The priest in the course of time adopted the 
customs and manners of Rabaris accepted their daughters and gave 
his daughters in marriage to the Rabaris. In short he became one 
of the Rabaris. following are the principal villages in Kathiawad 
in which the temples dedicated to Mammai Mata are situated : — 
Balej, Seel, Oddad, Chorwad and Shikodar. 

There is a temple in Dudhrej near Wadhwan which is consi- 
dered to be a place of pilgrimage. The Sadhu Bawa of the place 
was originally a Rabari goddess worshipper but afterwards he 
believed in all gods and goddesses. He has a temple in which 
there are all gods, Mammai is also occupying a place along with 
other gods. Rabaris have to pay an yearly tax. Still however, the 
Rabaris of Halar and Sorath do not put so much faith in Dudhrej 
Mandir as they do in Mammai. 
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Fairs are being held in the above mentioned places in 
Navrafcri holidays in the month of Ashwin, in the month of Magh 
Chaitra and Ashad. Hundreds of Rabaris gather together from 
all parts of the country to offer their respects to Mammaiandto 
consult her on various social and other worldly knotty questions. 
They gather together in the temple generally called 'Math’. By 
the sunset ghee lamps are lit and the songs in praise of the goddess 
are being sung by a number of devotees proficient in singing 
praises. Soon the priest known by the name of Bhtiwa begins to 
shake and the people seeing him shaking sing all the more loudly 
to see that Mataji enters his body in her full spirit. More loudly 
the people are found singing the Bhuwa shakes his whole body. 
Other people who are not singing cry out * Jai Mataji’ ‘Jay Manimai 
Matki Jay’ and so on. Soon there is a great hush on the assembled 
concourse. People some what in awe and Some what out of devo- 
tion and reverence for the Bhuwa keep quiet. ‘In no time Bhuwa 
body is seen shaking vigourously. Those Rabaris who have to 
consult MSttaji now go forward and ask the reason or cause of their 
difficulty or trouble or the disease of some relative. The reason 
why a particular son or brother or a sister or a daughter does not 
get any children, why buffaloes of a certain Rabari which are lost 
for a long time are not still found and such other sundry questions 
of not very great importance are being asked. The Bhuwa answers 
them each individually. The way or the system is that after a 
particular person who has asked a question receives his answer 
other or a second man may ask. So good order is preserved. 
The Bhuwa sometimes gives such answers that we have to 
admit that he though in an un- conscious state appears to be 
omniscient. This asking of questions lasts for an hour or two. 
After that it being high time the Bhuwa comes to his normal 
condition. He looks very.much exhausted. He asks for a cup of 
water. He drinks it. The whole gathering then disperses. The 
way of Bhuwa’s answering is very queer. As said previously 
he resorts to yes and no system of answering questions. This yes 
and no answer depends on the even or odd number of grains of 
jouri. He takes up with closed eyes grains offered to him by a man 
Sitting by and then gives them in the hand of others. In this too, 
we find that there is an ability of seeing things with closed 
eyes. The wordless devotional songs of Rabaris called ‘Sarjus.’ 
They are unique in a way, these songs are the songs in which there 
are no consonants at all only there are all vowels. If we ask 
them the meaning of their songs they will not tell it. They tell 
us that all these songs are praises of Mataji and nothing else. The 
peculiar way in which they sing is also very Strange and interesting. 
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They say that it is sinful to bring before the public their sacred 
songs of the Goddess. It is their strong belief that the Mother will 
be very angry and very much troubled at heart if her songs pass 
from the believers to non-believers. The singers are extending the 
vowels according to the rule and the songs create a weird influence 
on the hearers. It is believed that those who know how to sing 
these ‘sarjus’ are favoured sons of Mataji and that Mataji is 
completely pleased with them. Others who go to learn how to 
sing ‘ sarju^ realise that it is a very difBcult business. The Bhuwa 
is consulted as to who is the recepient of the divine favour and 
if recommended on therefore initiated and is taught how to 
sing ‘Sarju'. 

On the next day of the fair the Rabaris who have come from 
long distances are invited to dinner. The money required for this 
dinner is public money collected before hand by the Bhuwa. 
The sum spent is already paid up by the priest. 

Dhupedo. When such a fair is to be held the priest and his 
friends gather together in a meeting and the question is talked over. 
Accordingly it is decided that on a particular day approximately a 
month and half before the day of the fair four men are sent out to 
give invitations to all the Rabaris on behalf of the Bhuwa and 
Mammal Mata that they are to be present at the temple on such and 
such a day. This invitation giving business from village to village 
is called ‘ Dhupedo The party is guided by a responsible man 
whose duty it is to give invitation to the Rabari householder 
and in return to exact the tax which every Rabari householder has 
to pay without any hesitation or any delay. A fixed sum of two 
rupees is to be exacted from each house-holder, In case the man 
is out and there is the wife of that man is at home. It is the duty 
of the wife to pay up the sum. These Dhupedawalas are so strict 
that if the man is a very poor man and has no money to pay they 
are said to be taking away a vessel from the house and that vessel 
is pawned at a neighbour’s place, money is realised and the sum 
of two rupees is thus exacted. Dinner is taken at the house of 
any good Rabari. The Rabari when able to pay the sum taken 
on loan he gets back his vessel. Thus a large sum is collected. 
The dinner expenses are defrayed from this sum. On the other 
hand the sum is so large that the priest can enjoy for the rest of 
the time of the year. 

*Kalas\ Often it so happens that a man even after enjoying a 
married life of a long duration does not get any issue. The goddess 
is consulted and the remedy is shown. In case the woman bears a 
child she has to offer a certain sum of money to the Bhuwa 

a 
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and has to fulfill her vow. He then invites all his relatives and 
fulfills the vow taken by him. This fulfilling of the vow 
is called a ‘Kalas Bharvo.' When the goddess is worshipped 
and the vow is fulBlled, the relatives are given a rich dinner. 
The next day either in the morning or in the evening the guests 
return to their homes. In this dinner too, ghee is the principal 
item which is served open handedly. 

Ohhelan* ‘Ohhelan Pavan’ is also one of their principal 
customs. If a particular Eabari has lost his buffalo or if some 
of the dear relative recovers from illness or one gets a good profit 
in selling ghee he propitiates goddess Mammai by inviting some of 
her praise-singerS-Singers of Sarju to dinner. The roan in 
question has taken a vow or a ‘manta’ as it is called. He, accordingly 
invites Some of these favoured praise-singers of Mataji on the 
previous day. They wery willingly consent to go to his house at 
the Specified time and thus accept the invitation. Next day these 
people some four men, gather at a particular house of one of the 
devotees. They start for the house of the host together, singing 
Sarjus. Thus informing people that they are invited at a particular 
place and at the same time singing songs in praise of Mataji. They 
are very well received and are seated on cots with quilts spread on 
them. As soon as the dinner is ready they are called in. The 
dinner chiefly consists of rice and ghee and sugar. Ghee is served 
freely and these men who have come as guests are able to drink 
sometimes ten to twelve pounds of ghee. They are made to dine 
at ease. It is believed that the more they dine and the more they 
enjoy dinner, more the Mataji is pleased. After the dinner 
they are given snpari and their clothes especially Bundies 
are coloured red with kumku smeared hands of the host. This 
is the sign that they had gone to take their dinner at a particular 
man or to say that they were invited as Ohhelan. 

The temple of the Goddess is not like other temples of Shankar 
or Yishnu or like other Gods. It is primarily a very big hall. In 
that big hall just in the centre there is a wooden frame with four 
well carved wooden pillars on all its four sides. Between these 
pillars there are carved arches. Three sides of this wooden frame 
are open hut the fourth is not left open. There is a purpose in this. 
It serves as a back. On the top there is a dome of wood and on that 
dome there is a small wooden tapering jug. The flags of different 
colours are posted on that frame. So also bunches of fresh leaves 
are to be found there. On four quarters of the wooden frame 
there are four big tied up bunches of peacock feathers called 
Bichhi, Peacock is considered to be a favourite bird of the 
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goddess. Just on the wooden sui’face of the frame there is a: Bi:g 
cushion like ‘ gadi ^ and on it lies a wooden image of Mataji very 
roughly carved. By its side there are a number of shells and 
conches. Along with the worship of the image of the Goddess 
these shells and conches are also worshipped every day with water 
and kumku. The gadi is cleared with the help of a bunch of 
peacock feathers which is kept out of that frame. The four 
bundles are kept always in the four corners of the frame. The 
‘ Bhuwa ’ worships the Matsji both morning and evening when an 
arti or ‘ arastric ' or waving of lights about the goddess is made. 
At this time conch is blown and gongs and bells are played. 
A number of Mataji’s devotees gather for the darshan. The big 
room is only used when a large number of devotees gather at the 
time of some festival. On these walls we find pictures drawn by 
village painters. They are generally red and yellow in colour 
and describe mythological incidents. The Bhuwa puts on the 
same dress as other Rabaris. He has enough money to spend and 
therefore lives happy life. He is able to maintain buffaloes, 
horses, etc. and lives like a petty durbar. They contribute their 
time towards maintaining the Bhuwa. 

The worship of the mahes is prevalent in Eabari families. 
Especially those who have been killed in a fight or by snake bite 
become very powerful after their death. They require their 
descendants to carve out a stone image for them and the image to 
be worshipped on the anniversary day of the death and " Kali 
Chaturdashi,’ The newly married couple is to be taken to that 
stone image called ‘ Palia " and made to pay due respects . to 
that ancestor. The stone image is generally a "swar’ or a rider 
with a lance in his hand. The horse is a standing or a 
running horse. We come across many such stone images on 
the outskirts of villages. They are seen red because they are 
worshipped with Gulal on ‘Kali Ohaturdashi’, the day preceeding 
Diwali and on Dashrah, i.e. tenth of the bright half of the 
month of Ashwin. It is believed that these forefathers take "a 
great interest in the welfare of their descendants- They are at the 
same time considered to be great disciplinarians or they wish that 
they should be respected as if they are living. It is said that somo 
of them are Such that if a young wife of the Rabari family does 
not veil her face while passing by their stone images she is taken 
to task for her want of good manners. People approach them with 
requests through priests when they do not get children. ‘Shastri’ 
Path or Ohandi Path is being read by the priests and this spirit 
of their forefather enters the body of some one and gives out the 
real cause of the difficulty. He also shows the way out of the fix 
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after showing that he is very angry with them but they being 
his children he takes pity on them and So shows the real way 
out of the difidculty. In some instances the remedy shown if 
properly followed bears good fruits. These forefathers are called 
VSurdhan Dada*. Rabaris also beleve in a semi-god known by 
the name of 'Vachhada Dadd,'* The duty of this deity is to 
preserve the cattle of these nomadic people. So he is approached 
when any Eabari loses his buffalo. He promises ‘akaivedye’ to him 
say a ‘Lapsi’, a wheat coarse flour preparation which is made by 
frying it in ghee and adding gud water to it, ‘Ghughri’ wheat 
cooked in water and mixed with ghee is the principal to Vaohhada- 
Dada with ghee lamp on the place the water for stand ‘Mantas* taken 
by Rabaris. This is offered Vachhada-Dada finds out the lost buffalo 
for this devotee. The story of this Vachhada-Dada is as follows 
Once upon a time there was a rajput youth bright and brilliant, bold 
and fearless. He was going with his party as a bridegroom to 
the house of the bride. As it used to happen so often that the 
enemies used to fall upon the shepherds and putting them to flight, 
used to carry away the cattle of the village. Now when the bride- 
goom’s party was going, it so happened that the shepherds came 
running in the village crying for help saying that the enemies were 
carrying away the cattle of the village. This bold Rajput bride- 
groom heard this cry and without waiting for any other cry, changed 
his way and his horse and asked the shepherds to show him the 
enemies. He believed that it was his chief and first duty to rescue 
cows from the hands of wicked men. He heard in the cry of the 
shepherds the call of his life’s mission. He rode off and soon 
overtook the enemies. He had had a dreadful battle with the 
enemies in which he was mortally wounded but he was able to 
rescue the cattle and was able to put the enemies to flight, at 
the coat of his life. He died soon. In the next birth the same 
thing happened. He rescued the cattle but lost his life in the 
fight with the enemies. This was repeated seven times in seven 
births. At last the God Sun was so much pleased with his bravery 
and coui’age, the nobility of his heart and Self sacrifice, that he 
made him a semi-god. Now he is a preserving and protecting god of 
cattle. There are many carved images in different villages said to 
be raised in honour of this YachhadarDada. He is worshipped 
by Shepherds, Rabaris, Charans, Ahirs and other communities who 
look after cattle. People believe that God Sun always keeps 
Yachhada-Dada who rages the most dreadful and bloody battle 
with the demons of darkness every morning. So much blood is 
Spilt that when it flows and falls down, the clouds of the morning 
are blood red on of the blood of the demons, darkness* 
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Some of the prominent roibari traits, Eabaris are very pimple 
and economical in tlie tvay of their life. They can do with 
a loaf and a glass of whey. They do not stand in tieed of 
pulses or vegetables. They do. not like rich food. Still however, 
when any guest pays a visit they treat him in the right royal 
manner. They believe that one may live in whichever way 
one likes in private life but one must live well and 
honourably in society. So also in the question of clothes. They 
wear simple, cheap and durable dress. Their house- 
hold possessions are very few. They cannot afford to keep 
so many unimportant things simply for the sake of show. 
They are fond of their buffaloes* Their richness or prosperity can 
be judged from their numbers of buffaloes. They are stout and 
strong and so are their children. Their health is their wealth. 
Their simplicity, sincerity, good-naturedness and kind-heartedness 
are their greatest virtues. They will always respect Brahmins, 
sisters and their children and will do any thing for their friends 
and relations. 

Widow marriage is allowable. It is however, desired that a 
widow should remain in the family of her deceased husband. Bor 
this purpose they have made certain hard and fast rules. If the 
deceased has a younger brother the widow must or should accept 
him as her new husband. This custom is found prevailing amongst 
Bhurwads. If the deceased man has no brothers she (widow) may 
pass in the family of the cousins. But the deceased has no near 
or distant relative and if the widow wishes to enjoy a married life 
she is allowed to pass in other family on two conditions. One 
condition is that she renounces all rights of ownership on her 
deceased husband’s property. The second condition is that the 
man who wishes to remarry this widow has to pay a sum of rupees 
one hundred and thirty six to the head of the family of her 
deceased husband. There are some women who after becoming a 
widow do not wish to remarry. Such women are respected in the 
community and become the heir of her husbands’ property. If a 
widow wishes to pass to some other family the head of the family 
of the deceased will ask her to go without taking the children by 
her deceased husband. They remain in his family. 

So far the inheritance question is concerned, a son inherits 
his father’s property. In the absence of a son his (deceased’s 
brother) inherits his property. If he has no brother the inheritance 
passes to the nephew i,e, his sister’s son. 

Their dress is very simple. The Males put on a suiwal, a 
bundi with a red strap of cloth specially sewn at the back of this 
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buudi. All young men have this piece of cloth to show that they 
are young. The old men do not keep any piece of coloured cloth 
at the hack. This red-coloured Strap is called ‘Punthiun’. Females 
put on a head dress which also serves as a back cloth. A coarse 
cloth Odhani, a, bodice and a thick red cloth tied round her waist 
serves as petticoat. Young women at the house of their father-in- 
law essentially put on red cloth as a petticoat. When they go to 
the house of their fathers they put on white one. As to ornaments, 
men put on ‘Kada’ of silver and rings in the fingers. Women put 
on silver ‘Kada’ in their wrists, * Abhrami’ with a red woolen thread 
round their necks, silver ear rings in their ears. It is a custom to 
have eai’S and nose punctured. Silver tubes are pushed.in those 
holes and slowly and slowly the holes are made wider and wider. 
They put on red beads round their necks. They put on a ‘Kambi’ 
in their legs. They put on ' tholian and ‘ lolian ’ and ‘ mumnu ’ 
in their ears, ‘ Tholiyan ’ in the middle part of the ear, mumnn 
in the upper part of the ear and loliyun in the lower ear. All 
these are made of silver. Children put on ‘Halar’ in then- necks and 
‘badli’ on their legs, and silver thick kadli on their legs, and silver 
thick badli on their wrists. Children are not troubled with these 
ornaments they are allowed to move freely about. 

Language. Rabaris speak Guirati language. There is how- 
ever, a marked difference in the use of certain words. Some of 
them are quite peculiar. Following are some of the words they 
speak. CoiTesponding words are also given with their words. 
We can compare them well. 

Been for Behn 
Keem for Kem 
Jeem for Jem 
Kajalya for Kajal 
Gamya for Qom 

Generally speaking they always change ® to ^ 

e.g. blanket 

of which 
abuses 

iron bandaged stick 

They change final of nouns to ® to make it plural 
e.g. story 
Information 
legs 
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% in the beginning of a vrord is change to 
80 ^ = 

Final ^ of Pronouns is changed to H 

Eaharis swear by the goddess Mamnaai Mata. When they meet one 
another on the road side or at their homes they greet one another 
by saying “ Earn, Earn”. 

They believe in evil eye. In such incidents they ask the 
Bhuwa of Mammai Mataji to go to their house or they take the 
person who has been under the influence of an evil spirit and get 
the spirit exercised. 

Their economic condition is day by day getting worse. Many 
reasons can be assigned for this. Cattle rearing business has been 
very troublesome and hard. The favourable circumstances 
which existed before forty or fifty years are changing very fast. 
For the worse states have no faith in cattle rearing business or 
unfortunately for the country they are very careless towards it. 
They have understood that it is more advantageous to put all 
possible hands under cultivation. Second thing they have 
realised is that no money without taxation. Thus all lands have 
been either put under cultivation or allowed to remain fallow and 
they have levied heavy taxes on the graziers. These taxes are so 
heavy that it is very difficult for the Eabaris to pay them. They 
have therefore to go to the forests of Gir or Barda for pastures. 
There too, the states destroy forests for the extension of railways. 
In this way we can see that they are hard pressed from all sides. 
They therefore are slowly and slowly giving up their cattle rearing 
business and taking to either agriculture or labour. In these fields 
there is either overcrowding or the troubles and difficulties all 
their own to be faced. As agriculturists they cultivate others’ 
lands on a yearly settled sum. Here too, they are not happy. 

As people in other walks of life are hard pressed so also the 
present time has reduced the Eabaris to a miserable condition. 
They were once a cause of pride to Kathiawad. Now we find that 
they are being hard pressed. Their Speedy dromedaries and their 
stout good looking and profusely milk-giving buffaloes are fast 
disappearing. They are now swelling the ranks of poor cultiva- 
tors and work-seeking labourers. 

I am sincerely thankful to the University of Bombay for 
giving me a financial help to carry on this piece of research. 
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RABARI SONGS 

1 

There are cardamum trees m my compound. Cardamum crop 
is the richest this year. 

Naranbhai, please, stop your son, that he may not shake the 
branches violently. 

If he does so let him do so, for know he is my fondled son. 

If he is your fondled son, marry him with Some beautiful girl. 

We do not care if he is the Prince of Idar. 

Alabhai, please, stop your son, that he may not shake violently 
their branches. 

If he does so, let him do so, for, he is my fondled son, 

If he is your fondled son, marry him with some beautiful girl. 

We do not care , if he is the Prince of Idar. 

2 

God ganesh sits leaning the main wall of the house and by him 
sits a fairy. 

That fairy is the wife of Amarabhai, She is the wife of Ama- 
rabhai and she has started a quarrel with her husband just on 
the occasion of marriage. 

Dear make ready your she Elephant. I desire very much 
to go sight seeing in the town. 

I hear the Bazar is rich in clothes and gold ornaments. Will you 
not get me some ? 

That’s well and good. But the bride’s father is the Custom 
Officer. We shall have to pay him his heavy custom duty. 

My father-in-law is a rich man. He will instantaneously pay him 
his dues. 


3 

Let us erect a good large Mandap and cover it with a firm red 
coloured cloth. See that its four wooden pillars are covered 
oyer with fine cloth of variagated colours. 

Call a learned Brahmin from Kashi to perform Mangal ceremony 
and let all women folk begin to sing marriage songs. 

Qall the father, the bride-groom and the bride. And his and her 
uncles. Call the grandmother and the aunt. 

Without them we shall find all alone and the festive oocassion 
joyless and dry. 
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4 

The bride sends a massage to the bride-groom “Come soon, come 

soon, I am impatient to see you You the king of eighty 

four villages.” 

How can I come ? Oh you nobly born... How can I come ? seven 
seas are lying between you and me and their waters rise high. 
If you cannot come alone, take your grandfather with you as 
your guide. Hire a ship, cross the seas and come soon. 

How can I come ? Oh you nobly born.. .How can I come ? 

Seven mountains are standing in my way, with their peaks kissing 
the clouds. 

If you cannot come alone, take your uncles to guide yon. With 
they as your guides you 'will very easily surmount them. 
Surmount them and come soon. 

How can I come ? Oh you nobly bom.... ..How can I come ? 

Impenetrable Seven vast Jangles stretch themselves in my 
way ■with their uncrossable -ways. 

If you cannot come alone, take your brothers cousins and 
nephews. You wilt cross them and come soon. 

5 

There are Eayan trees in our garden. The fruits are abun- 
dant this time. 

Hear, stay up with me for to night and go then, in the morning. 

How can I stay, dear, my grandfather and the party starts by 
to night. 

I wiU request my grandfather to request your friends to stop more 
for a night and my grandfather give him an additional dinner. 

How can I stop dear, my father will start by to night. 

1 will request my father and he will request your father and do 
what he will ask him to do. 

6 

I ■wait for you, brother, since morning, at the -window and balcony 

The time for ‘Msmera’ is well nigh past. 

My husband — your brother-in-law and also his relations are 
enquiring. 

“Where’s your brother.”' — ^I stand with my eyes cast down. 

I wait for you, brother, since morning, at the window and at the 
balcony. 

I ■willbe glad if only you come and give your mite, 

I am always contended, brother, I am always a contended sister. 
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7 

Puribai’S grandfather built high fort made like mansion and got 
balconies in it. 

Sitting in the balcony by the side of the grandfather, one day 
their, eyes fell upon a marriage party, led by pipers and 
drummers. 

Whose marriage party is his and -where are they going asks the 
gmnd old grandfather. 

In the mean time the party comes nearer and Puribai (bride) 
recognises the bridegroom and blushes. 

A sort of joy flushes on her face of the grandfather and he goes 
do-wn to receive the party. 

8 

The bride sitting by the side of the bridegroom looks to an 
advantage as an ivory bangle looks when worn between two 
ordinary bangles. 

I ask, what great good deeds our.. .bride ..must have done, due 
which she has been fortunate to get such Father-in-law and 
Mother-imlaw. 

Yes, she had been to worship Billediwar in the Barda hills. 

It is due to that that she has got such worthy Father in law and 
Mother in-law 

I ask, what austerities must she have performed that she has been 
so fortunate to get a husband Mesurbhai (Bridegroom’suame). 

She had been to worship Goddess Mamai. It is due to that she is 
able to secure him as her husband. 

9 

There are hundreds of elephants, standing in my compound while 
hundreds of the elephants swing there ti'unks. 

(Biidegpooms father’s name to be used here) 

He demands great respect and our (Bride’s father) will receive 
them in a right royal manner. 

(Bridegroom’s uncles name to be used here) 

He wishes to be treated as Kings and our (Bride’s father) -will spend 
hundreds and thousands of gold coins but will treat him in a 
right royal manner. 

10 

Drums are beaten and guns are fired as the bridegroom’s marriage 
party starts the from house of the bride. 
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People not knowing the worthy bridegroom and his noble father, 
inquire as to what king, of which great kingdom^ starts 
to invade onr country. 

They do not know, poor people! It is Raghavbhai, the bridegroom, 
the son of Ababhai, And it is the marriage party, that starts 
for the house of the bride. 

He starts to win the beautiful bride, Achhubai. 

Drums are beaten and guns are fired as the bridegroom’s marriage 
party starts for the house of the bride, 

11 

Houses are not built without bricks and forts without stones. 

Marriage party is a worthless affair without drums being beaten 
and the pipes being played upon. 

Marriage party is a petty affair without the presence of Mamiya- 
bhai the grandfather of the bridegroom. 

Marriage party will be a worthless affair without the presence of 
Ehodabhai the uncle of the bridegroom. 

And last but not the least Mesur the father of the noble 
bridegroom. 

They must be there, as gems Jn a necklace they must be there. 

12 

As the big Bunyan tree is the king of forest trees, so is our Naran- 
bhai the grandfather of the bridegroom is the*king of our 
villagers. 

As a peacock on the bunyan tree looks like the king of birds so 
our sweet bridegroom Ladhabhai looks like the king of the 
youths. 

How handsome does he look with his gold ornaments and his 
precious clothes 1 Verily he is the king of our youths. 

How handsome does he look with his fine locks and well built 
body ! Y erily he is the lord of our youths. 

Beautiful Lakhibai the bride will make an excellant couple with 
him like that of Shanker and P&’wati. 

X3 

Come out, Come out,. 0 you mother of the . young bride ; The 
bridegroom stands at your doors. He stands to accept your 
reception. 

Ho stand.S like your good luck at your doors# Come out, Gome 
out and receive him. 
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How can I come t 0 good Women ?, I have misdressed myself in 
hnrry-hnrry caused due to over joy. 

Come out, Come out, 0 you mother of the young bride, the lovely 
bridegroom stands at your door standing expecting your 
reception. He stands like a propitiated God to give thee a 
boon. Hurry up, come and receive him. 

How can I come, 0 Good women, I have put on no ornaments due 
to hurry-hurry caused by over joy. 

14 

Marriage pandal is splendidly erected on hundred pillars of 
banana and adorned gorgeously with leaves of mango trees and 
(a sopalavpus). 

Who are those fortunate people who move about in this royal 
pandal ! 

Why ! It is Malabhai bridegroom’s grandfather, lord amongst men 
and leader of our community people. It is. he, who moves 
about in the pandal in a manner befitting a king. 

Who are those fortunate men, who go about in this royal pandal ! 

Why I It is bridegroom’s uncle Harsunbhai, the leader of men 
and the chief of good men. It is he, who moves about in a 
manner befitting a lord. 

15 

Low wooden seats are kept ready for you to sit on. 

Sit on it, 0 sweet bridegroom ! 

Tour grandfather is just like a king of one hundred and eight 
villages. He will look at you and realize that he has lived his 
life. Your grandmother will.look at you and go mad with joy. 

Sit you down, 0 sweet bridegroom. Tour uncles are just like 
governors of big provinces. They will look at you and thank 
their stars that they have got such a happy time in their lives : 
and your aunts will look at you and be mad with joy. Sit 
you down, 0 sweet bridegroom ! 

Your maternal uncles are just like great warriors. They will look 
at you and forget themselves in happiness. Tour maternal 
aunts will look at you and be mad with joy. Sit you down, 
0 sweet bridegroom ! 

Low wooden seats are kept ready for you to sit on. Sit on it, 0 
royal bridgeroom I 
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16 

We have received sixteen headcloth.es from the great town. They 
are not to he compared with other (head cloths) for they are 
the best are their kind. 

They are so soft, so nice, so glossy, so well woven. Mamai Mata’s 
names are woven in them. The devotees only can read them, 
decipher them. 

We have received sixteen (head cloths) from the great town. They 
are not to be compared with other (head cloths) for they are 
bset of their kind. 

One cannot say whether their warp and the wool are that of silk 
or cotton, gold or silver. By such dexterous hands and fingers 
they are woven that it is difficult for one to say it for certain. 

Blessed are the cloth makers. 

Blessed are those that bring them. 

And blessed more blessed than all Mepabhai Bhnwa who offers 
them to Mataji. 

17 

Erect a good pandal, for the day of the celebration of marriage 
is drawing n^r. 

Call the grandfather and the grandmother of the bridegroom, that 
they may give good alms to the Brahmins and satisfy them. 

Call the uncles and the aunts of the bridegroom that they may 
gather the necessary articles and materials for the marriage 
ocassion. 

Call the maternal uncles and the maternal aunts of the bridegroom 
that they may get the sweet dinners prepared for the 
marriage party. 

Errect a good pandal, for the marriage day is drawing near. 

18 

I have prepared dinner for my brother. He is not come. 

My rice is getting cool and so the sugared and spiced milk. 

My brother is not come. 

My sisters-in-law and brothers-in-law ask me as if joking, as if 
jesting, as if taunting, as if testing, “When is your brother 


* Particular adjoining town is used keie. 
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coming with carts and camels laden with marriage gifts for 
you, for the bride, the birde’s father and your other children 
and all of us? 

When is he coming ? Is he nervous ? Has he no money to spai^e ? 

Has he lost hiS way ? When is your brother coming ? 

With tears in my eyes and shame on my face, with doubts in my 
mind and helplessness in my heart, 

I watch and wait, 

I wait and watch. 

The time is gliding by and the clouds of doubts and shame thicken- 
grow darker. 

I watch and wait ! 

I wait and watch I 

The far off, the far off the way to my father's village. 


19 

Eiee and spiced milk are still fresh, still hot. 

And as I stand and wait for my brother I hear the bells— the 
ringing of sweet bells— bells tied in necklaces tied round the 
bullocks of the cart of my brother. 

He is come : The light of my eyes. 

He is come i The prestige of my father's house. 

He is come : The joy of my heart. 

He is come : The dark pigment for my jesters all. 

Rice and spiced milk are still fresh 5 still hot my brother is come 
with his cart full of marriage gifts for all, for all. 


20 

Get on the cart 0 Bride, Get on the cart. The. drummers are 
beating their drums. All those who are married are dear 
ones, dear ones of their new relations. Get on the cart, 0 
bride. Get on the cart. The drummers are beating their 
drums., ..drums to give their starting signal. Wait a moment 
(Says the Bride) a moment, and if you permit me I wish to 
go and say good bye* to my dear old Grandfather. Now, 
Now Good-bye ? Why a Good bye ? What need now 1 
0 simple Bride I 

Yoxl ^tre ours - completely, 0 simple Bride, not a bit of your 
parents. All those who are married are dear ones, only, only 
of their new relations. 
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Wait a moment (says the bride) wait a moment, for if you permit 
me I wish to say good-bye to my parents-weeping parents. 

Now, now Good-bye ? Why a Good-bye ? What need— what need 
0 simple Bride ? Ton are ours. Ours outright, 0 simple 
bride! Not a bit of your parents. All those who are married 
are dear only, only to their new relations. Sit on the cart, 0 
Bride, Get on the cart. The drummers are beating their 
drums— giving a signal for our going home. 


B. L, Mankad. 
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rWRi SlSl^ Rl®*'— aHlM<^lo 

'hn ^4 3li<l uii;^ HRI 

®fl^l ■M«i Mi^-— wilMi^lo 

'^‘cf I Rh 4 t 

clMRl R«i^ ^ =11®*'— aHR<8Jl<» 

^RlHl 5H103 

«=ll^ HSl \[<f/ 

(O 

(|9{l ^ 5lR^i 

@<^1 ^ MRKI 

<§^ <Rl| 'HR 

Htai H<(1 »iw. 

Hl^*il <MHl ^«l^l WIIH 

HR 'RW (Rfcl a>i(?i HISA 3lW. 

4 Hi ^ %iHih<^ 

aHlH ^ h\ ifcl Hi HUl 

4 Hi wd wHih*^ 

aniH H iK iR«ilHl i%l. 

(\s) 

daiR Hiil "illfH Sll Jm3il«(lHl 

H'HI'HI ^41 3ll>Ji — ^aiio 
SlSl %llH 'Hlfclwl ®»t^ 

^l«{l4l WSillAl ^HHl HIS-— dailo 

IlHl H ®H;J sHl '^IHl ^l€n4l 

SlSlSii hH ilvC 
aHl'ft S^ MA Al MhI 
|4'l "il^Hl ^HMi MCHSIH. 

^Rl dRl ^ll^lHl S<l5i wW 
SRI -MH. 

(O 

aniisji iH3ii H=^ ^^l^. 

ISIUI hR «114^ €IH &, |4i ^ 

StlilasSl ^QHi ^flHi HH VlHi ^ 

hH «Hl«ll 9liw W^l^l Hiv^i wili^io 


10 
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%ll^i ail'll o 

«ll^ ovt^ clH sAHi^ 

oyi^ dH (HlirdR dill »Hli^(o 
S} Y^dl^l adidi 

OHfePd^Pl MlHi^. wHijjIq 


{^) 


dl^ 

SHRUaj 

^ii %ii dim 4i«(iHi 


i<L^ 

^li %li ^idi^O. 

>ldi 

•divT ^dlif diSi S >lidi did 


and^l 

(diw ^Id^ dC-O (Hld«(l 

^di 

Qii^'^diiJ di^l ^i-vdiU did 


2Hdd 

<Hllf ^lln^ 5l^l \<V?1 

di\ 

SHl’li^ 

?li %ii dim iii«(lHi 



^^i^i ^li %li (^idi^ft. 


(\«) 

QlllAl 5il'V<{\Hl i!(l i<l <MH 
|H s«m i<l <MH. 

4 di dii ^ 5i dd wii'RSii 
disjfl 

Qll^ dRl 0111:1^1 dptl IH dR 
dlii'^l ail^i »idi idi 
dlAdl <HH1 ci iHl ^IdllT dHl? 

»ild^ 5^ idl^ ^iailir d^l 

dROll w{l^> wl aill ai^l 

'% midi di'^i di ^iii? 
> oti'Ki dRtl 5^^ B iHdR 
R^lldl <H| ^ ^Id @9{l @90. 
^ Sjl <HlW 5HRHI did 
%l^l cll <rd^ ^ (6HsJ dd 
I.R 5)1 <^Jt@ dill mhiHI did 
5.^ dRi di^d^Hl did 
dl^dl dld<0 'WHT ^4, 
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(tl) 

in! «i8n in! •isi'l 
in! H«a 

cHl ?ll 

ffJiaHl =llSl Hd 
<hNi »li^ ailiWl "^1=0 ^l> 

■Hll a^cQ <1^ cMl ai SHl'ftMi 
®»i'^ cl®/ 

=11^ <§?i cHi ai aHaftHi 

|il?ll HV. 6%lcll (icfl 
^1<VH i>4 -l?a IHI H«(l. 
iHl 

cHicil Vllil^l aHl<fl,^l, 

(U) 

^l4flAl <Hlil atil 5l^l ^ 

aidC-li ^HRi tHlil aiiT aillO Milo 
^Icll »ll4 SlfcT €UI®5«{1 
ci ^ ^ii ttiisiV? ^lefliio 

M^qni ajd^ii Hi^i c-iiil aiil »l%li Milo 
@01411 ^i^l anlg . 'HiT ^Icll MI'HIHKI 
a •^flM ^ oiiotl H m Milo 

5id4ti ^HRl <Hlil ail4il SHlM^ ^l4{lilo 
^l€{liL M^^-Hl 'Hlil ^il ^%ll =>11^ ^ 

Sid4l| MRI laiil Slil »l%ll aill^ 

M 

dl<fHl Klaii iiCfHl ^ 

"HR *Hliil 

£l£l cRlRl ^l-M ySi»Ml 

kl. ai^l aiR ^ll^l anli 

^ svl^l clH^ M 

Sl€l «ll?l aiiift M WW 
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StlSl dMRl llW 
k\ >llil 3|«dl 

5l dH^ 'Jjsfl «d?l Qtld^. 
ilVl mi Hd «IHI HdHd 

mm <xm\i ^wi 

^iXldddi 5idi (^?cil "SlW d(i. 
5l <M ?l dd^ ^mm \«{l sy^i. 
HI>{1 cil d(i> HIH. 
fiiiiii. 

4l(fHl '{l=m •il'dll & ‘dl'Mi 

(\v) 

dH d»R «ft Wll'114 

sHl'ft ®d<l dA dldl^ ^\h 
VI 

•vi df& i^di <fJli 

d^ d9ft«fto 
^^=(1 dl^l 

fil'Mi Si^i ^Idiajdi dW. 

=11^ VI d^ d9R«fto 

«ddl<l ^li^ Js<l 
life! <rddi <r*ldl d <V<^IH 

VI d^ dd^^o 

dd^ d>2iS^ deil. 

dd Sl^ Hd idlddW. 
dd Wlfcf Oidl ^^dR. 

all^ VI — d^ d^R^fto 

(\H) 

dUdll 

tddd aniMi (|i!ii. 
dHl 

d^Kl ti€i^ «\ldldi 
£ld Cl^ dddlddi 
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ilil^ S^lCHl^l 

R=ll*{l li»(l ^ h\, 

'H^«{1 Ml>{i;i w^UhRi 

^fclR ffvWR^l QiWcli 

>ll^l 

SiaW SHl^l ^iii. 


H =1131 5cii 
H1411 (HWKI <f»td «*tH 
kii SHI iHl :{l23ill. 

aiil !Hl=ldl^ 
«il<at <i(i Hid 
shRi Hl$tl eilWKl ani^ 
shRI Hm 

shRi ani^ Hlii 5i=^l 

n dial 

Qilfcl'Cl »Kl^ «vtH 

(\U)) 

*<4 d<ai at<ajiH 

MH3)l cim Oliil ?H^IH 

*dd 'i'^ 

1 3U -in c-iRcfi. 
dldi mi diii^ mifcf imi 
Sldi «id 'v^iH «id 
dldl ilil Qilfcf liaSHl 
andl H<^ «d3 OYIIH d 
dldl «HIM SIR -Vtli OHfeT llSSMl 
5Hdl «H2i d 

sllcO dl ’fled 4llt 

d ^l<vd dUd Clddl. 

widl dtfHl Hiid sHdi 
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(V) 

s3li'=imi R123HI 

aJicll €161 anPltAHi ^IH. €\%lo 

cliHi SllSl 

=1^ m\ HI ct^. Cl^lo 

SHI^ "SHI 

filial Slcll 51H ■^U^. €1^0 

Hl^l ^4i 'Hllf HR filliil 
filial RiH^ aici:QH[ \\. ClRlo 


(U) 

t&lfill 61^1 i-Hl ■S=(l Hid 

aniaii^ fil HR'Hliill dfiil R«ltl. 
6isll <&l5ll ‘H16P{1 Hid 

"ilR'RflH HRiHli^l §Hl R^l. 

HlR'^Cl^ =HHHR <IhI Rill. 

fiflSfl «H15J^ »lli ■^H <§dlH«tl ? 
(ldiH«iHi ^hI IHi 

(JiR^ ^ 6R^ ^«{l HfcC 
61^1 (ilSll Jr-Hl Hid. 

‘HIR'RP^ 5Hfil5l€{lil @Hl Rill, 
^l^l i^l^l Hl6pll Hid. 

SHiail^Cl^ W'Kl^l §fil ®^l RiTI. 
Olfift HIvT »ll4 ^H @dlH«(l 
®dlHCflHi ^Hl ^Hl 

HlRl 6R^ H HIH^. 

i^R^ <^R^ M HvT^. 


(^°) 

SliRll VA Slfii HliHil flH. 

«dNt anlHl sHlRll MlfilH Hid 
’ll RifiilH SlHi Hlfil?ll 
6?l 1l Rl25^l WHl HlSl^l? 



■An old Kabari 
of Bhatia ^oing 



'i mW 




A Rabari family engaged in a homely chat. 4.~Rabaris sending off a guest 



A Rabari caravan going in search of a new pasturage. S.-A distant view of a Rabari hut. 





9.— A Rabari adopting a modern 
method of taking tea* 


10* — An old Rabari water carrier 



11.— A Rabari marriage party. 






^By the. courtesy of the Jamnagar Photo Cb., Jamnagar*) 



14.— 'Ornaments, worn by Rabari women. 
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■^<a ClM. 

wtim sMhl wil^ilMm HK. 
(Hifcf m ^it^i Pi wi. 

^19/ ^ici Hi«fl ^^?i. 

tftml aniql SHl^ll Mm MH. 

hi Smi 

’ll ^It^l cl aSlMi Hisi?t. 
%li ^li ’l<a Miwli ^iMcii. 

"ii'^Hl Wihl sHl^ll MimMU. 
>l^i^<Hl5^ci ^li^JlPl RlSiiHl. 

^i«/ <1^ Mi«{l 



GROWTH OF THE CIVIC IDEA 

In civics, as in most other branches of knowledge, inquiry 
starts with Greece. The study of the City-State is the beginning 
of civic wisdom. The deepest genius that has spent itself in the 
subject is that of Plato. Civic feeling in Athens was close-knit by 
intimate personal contact and by community of aims and interests. 
The city was a sort of an enlarged family and a school of citizen- 
ship. The conditions prevalent in the City-State were very 
favourable for the emergence and growth of the civic spirit. Man 
was brought into contact with man, in an intensity of life, never 
perhaps afterwards to be realised. This contact established the 
recognition of rights and duties ; for human beings cannot long 
mix together without attempting to define their mutual relations. 
In India, on the other hand, the development proceeded on other 
lines. Man was usually brought into contact with nature and was 
impressd with a sense of the inscrutable.^ The forest sense of 
things held him in its grip. Civic consciousness, as such, could 
not emerge. Aristotle has defined man as a political animal ; but 
man, in this country, has been anything but political all these 
centuries. The content of his life has been to a large extent non- 
political. 'The system of society divided into mutually exclusive 
castes is not congenial to the rise of rights and duties recognised as 
pertaining to mankind generally. This might explain the 
divergence in the subsequent history of the Sanskritic branches of 
the Arsran race from that of the Western Aryans. The Greeks and 
Homans very early became civic conscious ; and developed a 
peculiar type of state ® which was the centre and inspiration of all 
their most characteristic achievements. 

GREECE i— 

There were several strands of the tie that linked the individual 
and the State in ancient Greece®. The conditions of life then 
prevalent were widely different from ours. Greek civilisation was 
the product of leisure. The Greeks could afford time to give to 
the concerns of the State. Moreover, they spent most of their 
life in the open, at work or along with others in some public place. 
This was very congenial to the promotion of club-life ; and club- 


1. Of. Molver : The Modern Stale, p. 72. ff. 

2. Read Warde Fowler ; The Oity-State of the Greeks and Homans. 

3. See Zimmem : Greek Commonwealth. 
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life promoted fellowship and hospitality. Fellowship implied 
equality, a genuine spirit of equality, not to be confounded with 
the pseudo-equality that has become the watch- word of modem 
republics, but that which is bred by free intercourse and common 
needs, in the home and the market, the thorough-fares and the 
shrines. The equality, thus understood, formed the basis for 
political institutions. No wonder that the State was regarded as 
‘‘the common interest/^ Freedom of speech and a liberal spirit 
created the force which articulated itself in what we might call 
public opinion. 

Greek citizenship was “ a political as well as a civil complex of 
rights”;^ it implied a partnership in governance. The citizen was 
a potential ruler. Those excluded from citizenship had no share 
in political life. And this citizenship was very exclnsive. The 
Greek could not conceive any other form but that of his own, the 
city-state. He could not feel, moreover, at home in any other city 
but his own. The Athenian was a stranger in Sparta ; the Spartan 
was a stranger in Thebes. Civic life could be lived only in one^s 
own city. “Greek patriotism fused the emotions of school and 
family, of inheritance and early training, of religion and politics- 
all the best of boyhood with all the best of manhood — into one 
passionate whole. The city was the only city, and her ways the 
only ways.’’ The Greek passionately loved everything associated 
with his city and its environment. The Greek citizen, as Pericles 
said, “needed but to look at his city to fall in love with her.”® 
His patriotism was thus both intensified and narrow. His 
citizenship, again, was very exclusive, carrying with it a number 
of privileges, constitutionally established and jealously guarded. 

BOMB 

The Romans also regarded the state as Res pullicaf * every- 
body’s business.’ Originally citizenship was restricted to the 
Patricians, and the one qualification was birth. The Plebians 
were outside the pale of citizenship. After the fall of the 
Monarchy and foundation of the Republic, they too acquired 
political rights. In course of time the old narrow birth qualifica- 
tion was abolished in favour of the freehold, and the ground was 
prepared for social and political equality. All this development 
was by no means effected peacefully. The history of Roman 
citizenship was more turbulent than the Athenian. With the 

1. Sir Paul Viuogradoff ; Historical Jurisprudence* Vol. IL, p. 96. 

2. Read his “Funeral Oration. ” Thucydides History of the Feloportnesiai^ 

TFar, pp. 120-128. 

n 
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extinctioa or relaxation of the old ties of birth, of family and 
clan, and with the dissappearance of the political diflferencse 
between the Patricians and the Plebians, and the emancipation of 
slaves, a new principle became the basis of the Roman citizenship. 
Hitherto, there were varying grades from full citizenship to 
mit<ftes sine suffragis, (citizens without political rights). With 
the admission of non-freeholders, the ‘proletarian’, the majority 
of whom must certainly have been the newly enfranchised slaves, 
the old principle which made active citizenship depend on the 
possession of land was definitely abandoned. And yet a broad 
distinction between cives or citizens, and sooii or allies still 
remained. The question of extending citizenship to the allies as 
well had to be eventually considered. With the growth of the 
Empire, a new set of problems emerged. Many people were 
brought under Roman jurisdiction who were excluded from 
the pale of Roman liberty. The Emperor Caracalla extended 
Roman citizenship to the furthest confines of his vast dominions 
and thus established a system of universal franchise. It is doubt- 
ful how far the results that have flowed from this measure which 
had primarily a financial motive, have been beneficial. Its effect 
was, indeed, “ to break down the enclosure”; but it affected both 
Rome and the Empire in weakening the foundation of- political life. 
“The rougher trade of arms was assigned to the peasants and 
barbarians of the frontier, who knew no . country but their own, 
no science but that of war, no civil laws and hardly those of 
military discipline. With bloody hands, savage manners and 
desperate resolutions they sometimes guarded but more often 
Subverted the throne of the Empire.”^ Civil administration was 
entrusted to “ the more polished citizens of the internal provinces.” 
The old national spirit was undermined; “the conception of the 
Roman Empire rotted away the sense of national patriotism 
throughout its whole expanse.” It is related that Honorius once 
offered complete self-government to some of Gaelic States which 
had by that time become incapable of autonomy. He had to im- 
pose a fine for disobedience when they would not undertake the 
new responsibility laid on them. 

MIDDLE AGES 

National patriotism was decadent throughout the Middle Ages. 
Christendom was looked upon as a vast commonwealth conjointly 
ruled by the Pope and the Emperor. The country was not the 
unit and focus of the individual’s allegiance. A man might be the 


1. Gibbon : Decline wrd Fall of the Eonian Empire. 
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vassal of the kings of difEerent countries at the same time. We 
have the denial of national unity and the absence of state power. 
The State itself is disintegrated; its authority filters down to the 
component gTades of society through a hierarchy of personal 
relationships. We seem to see on every side, nothing but lords 
and serfs.^ In such a society we have the mere outward force of 
individuals, no rights, on citizenship. The tenant or the serf owed 
fealty to a lord, and not to the sovereign or the state. The lord 
might be the sovereign, but obedience to him, feudally speaking, 
was not to the sovereign as such. Feudal sympathy, chivalrous 
sentiment, conamercial interest were the ingredient elements in 
social relations ; none of these was capable of evoking a genuine 
Spirit of national patriotism. A man’s loyalty was to his order, 
or his lord, or his prince, or to his church ; there could be no idea 
of loyalty to country. 

The civic ideal was submerged in the dual dominance of the 
Pope and the Emperor. They were the two focal points in political 
life, and the struggle between them occupies much of the history 
of the period. And when thinkers and theorists turned away in 
disgust from the uuedifying spectacle before them, it is to the 
solace of the conceiDtion of universal monarchy as the sheet-anoher 
of peace.® 

The towns of the medieval period all the time tried to stand 
outside of the feudal system, and preserve the tradition of political 
authority as the organised, expressed will of the community. But 
even in them, we have the gradual encroachment of the feudal 
principle in the development of the famous guild system. All 
handicraftsman and traders had to find their place in the ordering 
of its sharply differentiated social classification. ‘‘Each occupation 
was controlled by its guild ; and that guild was a close corporation, 
admitting to membership only whom it chose. No one could 
enter save through the stringently guarded avenues of a limited 
and prescribed apprenticeship and once in, the apprentice was 
bound by the rules of his order, City Government became 
representative of the authority of association guilds. No one was 
a citizen who was not within one of the privileged associations.” 
The civil life of the medieval towns, we find, is also influenced by 
the feudal system. 


1, See Hegel; Philosophy of Kistory, See aleo Hallam: Middk 
Ages. 


3. Dante. See G. F. HowelFs Dante. 
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MODERN TIMES:— 

The rise of Protestantism ushered in the era of Nation-States 
and of political revolutions. There was a reaction against the ideas 
of the medieval polity, which expressed itself, in the first instance, 
in a movement towards absolute monarchy. But much more was 
involved in the revolt than a mere apotheosis of the king’s position. 
The doctrines of Natural Rights and individual consent had greater 
intellectual kinship to radical rather than to the conservative 
view-points. The Renaisance and the Reformation were strongly 
individualistic. The politicHl and social revolutions that followed, 
ushered in a new set of problems that inevitably revived the idea 
of citizenship. At the same time, it was felt that older concep- 
tions could not be valid under the conditions that have obtained 
in modern times. The changes that have been ushered in by the 
Industrial Revolution have been so remarkable, the civic relations 
consequently, of modern society so varied and rich, that a refor- 
mulation of the civic idea has become urgently imperative. It has 
become necessary to regard modern industrial organisation in 
terms of human ends which it ought to serve. “ The great problem 
of the future is the adjustment of this organisation to minister to the 
development of citizenship.”^ The problem, forthe time being, ap- 
pears very difficult, indeed, of solution; but solution there is bound 
to be if patience and faith were brought to bear on ifcs investigation. 
A preliminary understanding of it lies in recognising its comple- 
xity. The modern state is itself the complex of various social 
institutions, at the same time, like the family, the university, the 
church, the trade union and so on. The call on modern citizenship 
is the reconciliation of their competing claims in a right ordering 
and unifying of the citizen’s diverse loyalties into a mutally 
consistent whole. Citizenship in an industrial society must take 
into consideration all the features of that society, and prevent 
conflict due to overlapping or opposition of interests. 

GROWTH OF CIVIC IDEA — 

The brief survey that we have given enables us to understand 
certain main ideas in the growth of the civic principle. The Greek 
citizen regarded his relation to the sate as an all-inclusive relation. 
He had also, indeed, his group of “diverse loyalties ” ; to himself, 
to his family, to his class, to his tribe, but all these loyalties were 
integrated and taken up in the citizenship of the city-state. No 
antagonism was implied between the individual and the state or 
society, The loyalty of the citizen was to his group, to his 


1, Johnstone; Citkmship in the Iniketfial World, 
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State was regarded as the expansion of the 
individual; Government a partnership. The citizens jointly 
functioned in governance of themselves. “For, in the Greek 
view, to be a citizen of a state did not merely imply the 
payment of taxes and the possession of a vote; it implied a 
direct and active co-operation in all the functions of civil 
and military life.’’^ The City-State was the highest expression 
of the principle of self-government. The antithesis between the 
individual and the state, or between state and society did not 
arise ; there was no social institution that was not also a political 
institution. There was the intensity of a personal contact that was 
the expression of the highest social synthesis. 

It was this personal aspect that was endangered by the rise 
and growth of the Roman Empire, The Roman citizen was a 
stranger to the principle of personal loyalty; and the system of 
Empire became essentially impersonal. The Romans “devoured 
and broke in pieces’^ the states of the old world, and through the 
long centuries of the Pax Romana^ wemay say that within the 
wide limits of the Empire there existed Society without the State, 
except as a “negatively regulative” institution. Citizenship, when 
made co-extensive with the Roman world, had no longer any 
political meaning; it gave only certain legal and social privileges. 
The State would appear to the individual as merely the machinery 
for defending Society against the aggression of barbarians from 
without and for maintaining order and enforcing contracts within. 

When the medieval world began to gradually emerge from 
out of the chaos that had followed the cataclysm of the Roman 
Empire, the Teuton Society reacted powerfully on the existing 
system, and revived the principle of personal relationship. 
The fusion of the individualism of the Germanic^ and 
the absolutism of the Roman systems resulted in feudalism. 
The decadence oi thu nation^ spirit efeced. vertical, divi- 
sions in society- that diflEerentiated one country from another ; 
but the growth of feudalism with its system of estates or castes 
resulted in horizontal divisions that made its inatitutions cosmo- 
politon rather than national. The individual came under caste 
or communal feeling; and sacrificed without scruple every national 
or patriotic consideration. The Feudal State, in its political 
aspect, meant the absence of a genuine spirit of citizenship; for it 
was no longer a partnership of free men. 


I. Dickinson: Greek View of Life. 
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The close of the Middle Ages saw the emergence of the 
nation-state. But the principle of nationality, as such, was only 
released by the titanic eruption of 1789. Although the French 
proclaimed fraternity, it was nationality that came to be intensi- 
fied. Asa result we have nation-states, the life in which is as 
intense as in the city-states of old. “And as of old, Society and 
State tend to coincide, political questions tend to become identical 
with social questions”. This has made possible the revitalisation 
of citizenship. 

This citizenship was, however, intimately linked up with 
the sentiment of nationality. “All civic virtue,” wrote Lecky, 
“all the heroism and self-sacrifice of patriotism spring ultimately 
from the habit men acquire of regarding their nation as a great 
organic whole, identifying themselves with its fortunes in the past 
as in the present, and looking forward anxiously to its future 
destinies,” This identification was the highest call on the duty 
of the citizen: he was taught to place country first and above 
every other consideration. In case of necessity he must be 
prepared to give up his very life. The Decree of 1798 of the 
National Convention of France ran : “The young men shall gp 
to fight; married men shall forge weapons and transport supplies; 
the women shall make tents and uniforms or serve in the hospitals; 
the children shall make lint; the old men shall be carried to the 
public squares to excite the courage of soldiers.*....” Nationalism, 
in its accentuated form, developed into militarism and has been 
the most potent force making for war. The logic of the nation 
has been that one nation is always the hammer, the other 
the anvil. 

The Great War was a horrible calamity and a monstrous folly. 
That its lurid memories “will for a long time to come incline the 
majority of men to peace is certain.”^ The chief obstacle to peace 
has been an exaggerated regard for one’s own country, right or 
\vrong. That awful cataclysm has demonstrated “the danger of 
limited conceptions of civic life.”^ It is increasingly being realised 
that the destiny of one nation is dependant on the destiny of 
other nations. Inter- dependence is the keynote of the new 
relations of nations. This is reacting upon the idea of citizenship; 
and the claims of humanity are being emphasised.® It is being 

1. Alison Phillips : The Confederation of TJurope^ p. 303, 

2. Muirhesd and Heatherington ; Social Purpose^ p. 21. 

3. : Ciiizemhip and Suri)ival of Gimlisation^ p. 42, “Citizenship 
to-day is synonymous with humanity, for the State was made for Man, 
not man for the State.” 
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i-ealisea tliat ‘‘diaty to mankind yrfll raise national patriotism on td 
a higher level where wars of aggrandisement would become 
impossible. ^ This is different from the cosmopolitanism of. old 
that the Stoics have made the world familiar with. The failure of 
international society in the past has forced its lessons on thinking 
humanity. - ‘No “ alliances,” no balance of power, no agreements, 
no Hague Tribunals will now satisfy ns. We know that it is only 
by creating a genuine community of nations that we can have 
Stability and growth, world peace, world progress.’® It has become 
an urgent necessity to foster an international outlook and an 
international mind. Whether this could be achieved by 
the creation of a World* State or by a League of Nations, 
the conviction however, is daily strengthening that nationalism 
should look out as well as in. Every nation is to be responsible 
to the larger whole. Nationalism and internationalism may 
perhaps not be opposed, if ‘‘ the true line of advance is, not to 
sneer at nationality and decry patriotism, but to try to utilize 
those elemental forces by imparting to them a true aim, instead of 
the false aim which had deluged Europe with blood.” * This 
involves a new definition of civic patriotism. “ The old fashioned 
hero went out to conquer his enemy ; the modern hero goes out 
to disarm his enemy through creating a mutual understanding.” * 
We need for this a new faith in humanity. “A new faith is in 
our hearts ; ” for the World War has been the herald of another 
world for humanity. “ The Great War has been the great call to 
humanity and humanity is answering. It is breaking down the 
ramparts to free the way for the entrance of a larger spirit which 
is to fill every single being by interfiowing between them all.” * 

The Great War, as Lord Bryce said, has thus “shaken the 
foundations of the world of thought as well of the world of 
action”; and has impelled us to seek to realise a wider and a 
truer citizenship, an all-inclusive citizenship, looking beyond the 
litttle platoon to which the individual belongs. " The real unit 
of allegiance is the world. The real obligation of obedience is to 
the total interest of our fellow-men.” ® In a creative civilisation 
what is important is the scientific fact of world inter-dependence. 
The mind and the intellect have to be trained for this recognition. 


1. Mazzini ; Duties of Man. 

2. M. P. Follett .• The New State, p. 345. 

3. Holland Rose : Nationality in Modem Sistory, p. 92. 

4. M. P. Follett ;■ The New State, p. 345. 

5. M. P. Follett : The New State, p. 161. 

6. Laski : Orammar of PoUHes, p. 64, 
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“ For the real TOOt of conflict is ignorance”. The ill-formed mind 
and the narrow mind are being exploited by the evil forces of the 
age. What is wanted, if we are to break down the barriers between 
knowledge and ignorance is education. We can only surmount 
our problems by enlisting the services of every citizen in that 
task ; and we can only make citizens by training their minds to 
grasp the world about them. When the masses can understand 
they will have the courage to act upon their understanding. For 
intellect, as Carlyle said, is like light ; from a chaos it makes a 
world.” 

FBATAPASIEI EAMAMtJRTI. 



IMPRESSIONS OF WORLD AGRICULTURE 


These impressions relate to a world tour which I took for 
a period of seven and a half months from 23rd April 1935 to 
6th December 1935. About two months of the periodi were 
occupied by journeys on seas on which no agriculture could be 
seen. The itinerary consisted of visits to the countries of Egypt, 
England, Holland, Belgium, Prance, Switzerland, Italy, Australia, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Denmark, via Sweden, 
Norway, Scotland, North Ireland, Irish Free State, Wales, across 
IT. S. A., Canada, Hawaii, Japan, China, Singapore and Ceylon, 
The duration of the visit to each country was a day in Cairo 
(Egypt). Honolulu (Hawaii) and Singapore, about a month in 
England, and the same period in the United States of America, 
about a fortnight in Japan and from five to ten days in the 
remaining countries. The land journeys were done mostly by 
day so that the countryside could be seen and adequate observa- 
tions made. 

The methods and material which contributed to the impres- 
sions consisted of: — 

(1) Getting acquaintance with the general conditions of agri- 
culture by — 

(a) A perusal of agricultural statistics and of economic 
conditions from reports which are published by the 
Commercial adivisors to the British Legations or 
Embassies of the various countries visited. 

(b) Discussion with authorities 

(c) Visits to rural areas, villages, average private farms, 
where observations and enquiries were made on the 
mode and conditions of living of the farming 
community. 

(2) Obtaining an insight into the organisations of agricid- 
tural education and methods of propaganda by conversa- 
tions with the authorities and workers concerned, and 
by visits to some of the most typical centres of each. 

The object of this note is not to set out in a detailed manner 
all the observations made as above but to refer only to the very 
broad aspects thereof in a summary fariiion. Judging firstly 
from the ultimate test of agriculture, namdy, the production of 
requirements of .human life, whether primary such as food. 
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clothing, shelter and good health, or secondary saoh as pleasures 
and comforts of life, it is to be noted that most of the countries 
visited furnish a higher standard than vrhat we see and experience 
hare in India, Most of the farmers have a large quantity of 
animal food and their houses for residence are decently and 
neatly built having a larger number of rooms of the order of 
four to six-and chairs, tables, good furniture, good floors, carpets 
and several other things of comfort and pleasm*e. In some places, 
for instance in Denmark every house of a farmer, even the 
poorest, has a telephone ; in some others there are electricity and 
good water-supply .from bores and bore wells, and notably in 
Japan even the smallest house in a village has electric light. It 
may be said in general that some of the better class farmers’ 
houses in Europe and America are perhaps as good and sometimes 
even better than those of the officers in India drawing a pay of 
Es. 500, per month. Of course there are also cases that are below 
the all-round high pitch described above ; for instance, in Japan 
and China the standard is not so high as in the West; Japan, 
with larger and cleaner accommodation, is no doubt better than 
China, but the farmers in both the countries do not have tables or 
chairs or other equipment of the European style ; their manner 
of resting is similar to India, namely, squatting and sleeping on 
the floor and as such they do not go into their houses with the 
same shoes on, as are used outside, but they enter bare- 
footed or change for clean household shoes,' they have no cots as 
European farmers but they sleep on modest mattresses spread on 
the floor ; conditions in China are the worst and not very different 
from and at times even worse than in the rural conditions of 
India. One impression gathered is that as one comes towards 
tropical countries the standard generally deteriorates, thus in 
Southern Italy we approach tropical regions and there we find 
conditions approaching those to be found in many parts of India. 

Turning now to. the causes which may have brought about 
such conditions, two possible alternatives can be thought of. One 
may be superior skill and effort on the part of people and the 
other may be the natural conditions. Within my observations and 
understanding I did not find the first set, as separated from the 
influence of the second, in countries with higher standards to be 
any better than what is found in India under similar circum- 
stances 5 and it is therefore the natural conditions which, I believe, 
mre responsible for the difference. 

The natural conditions as concern agriculture mostly 
fall into two categories; namely, the climate and the 
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land. Under climate the most important factor is the 
supply of -water to crops either as rain-fall or otherwise. In all 
the countries visited, the rainfall is distributed over almost all the 
13 months of the year and they have not to worry to the same 
extent with regard to soil moisture as has to be done in India with 
short and irregular seasons of rainfall. The second factor of 
climate is temperature and here again it is to be noted that the 
temperature of the temperate and sub-temperate countries in a 
great part of the year is lower than in the tropics which include 
India, and the result is that whatever rainfall they get goes further 
on account of lesser evaporation. The temperature conditions 
are also responsible for the development of a particular standard 
of life. For instance, in a cold winter one must clothe oneself 
with warm clothing so as to cover the whole body and that is how 
the clothing standard of countries having severe winters has 
evolved in that direction ^ similarly their houses must be well 
protected during winter which is intensely cold and renders it 
absolutely necessary to have some sort of warm cover on the floor 
and glass windows to keep out cold draughts and at the same 
time to admit light. This is how the temperature conditions have 
formed as it were a nucleus for the standard of living of the 
people of any locality. 

Coming next to the second natural factor of land, it has been 
noticed that due to one reason or another it is generally the good' 
land which is under cultivation in the Western countries, while in 
India agriculture has been pushed to a maximum potentiality by 
bringing under cultivation even the poorest lands possible. On 
account of rainfall in all the twelve months and also low tempera- 
ture the lands of the temperate and sub-temperate regions have 
more organic matter and humus which, as scientists know, means 
more. fertility i, e. more productive power, 

These natural conditions have influenced not only plant but 
also animal industry. Cropping in the temperate and sub-tem- 
perate countries is not so diverse, as in India, consisting largely 
of a few cereals such as wheat, oats, barley and rye and maize and 
rice in addition in the warmer southern parts. Wherever these 
natural conditions are favourable there is better response to the 
human effort and higher yields are obtained. The average 
outturn of wheat in the European countries -visited is about three 
times as much as that of India and this was observed to be due 
not so much to any superior effort dr superior skill of. tieir 
growers in its cultivation, but to climatic advantages and 
the long season of growth. Nothing extraordinary in tJie tillage 
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methods or manuring ’was found. Of course manures are used 
more plentifully, hut the reason for that is again the fayourable 
natural conditions such as the presence of adequate supply of soil 
water and large quantities of organic matter enabling the artificial 
manures to respond better than with adverse conditions in these 
respects in India. There is also a greater supply of farm-yard 
manure as conditions are favourable for animal industry on 
account of the fact that it has probably been found to pay more to 
keep lands under pasture and hay or growing forage crops for live- 
stock than under other crops; most of the farms visited had about 
half the area or more employed in this way and these abundant areas 
of grass land also furnish grass for litter bedding under the feet 
of cattle which goes to further increase the supply of farm-yard 
manure. When there is thus a larger supply of manure, it can be 
well understood that the yields of crops will be more. What has 
been said about higher yields of wheat may also be said about 
cotton in the TJ.S.A., in which the per acre yields are from three 
to four times higher than in India. Similar was the case with 
potato and several other crops. Whatever has been explained 
about the high yields of crops applies equally or even to a greater 
degree to the animal products, the average milk yield per cow per 
year being about ten times of that in India. 

This is enough to illustrate how favourable natural conditions 
have led to the high standard of life. 

Another very important feature, which may be connected 
with the higher production per capita of agriculturists owing to 
favourable natural conditions or other causes, is that there are in 
many of the countries visited other openings to the population than 
agriculture, such as manufacture, trade, mining, professions and 
others both within and in some cases outside the countries, which 
bring to the people returns both for their labour and their material. 
The object of mentioning this here is that this factor has a great 
bearing on agriculture, since in the countries having these 
advantages it leaves a smaller proportion of their people to depend 
on agriculture with larger sizes of holdings coming to the share of 
each farmer and remaining fairly intact unlike India. In none of 
the countries visited, with the exception of China, the proportion 
of the population engaged on land is more than 50 per cent while 
in India some count it to be 70 and some others a little more or 
less per cent as also in China. In India agriculturists have no 
work on land for four to six months in a year, but the question is 
as to what else they can and should do when there is no work on 
land. In all the countries of visit except China and perhaps Japan, 
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farming is as much a business as any other. Enquiring of 
several farmers met as to how they came to possess their farms, 
the reply in many cases was that they had bought or rented them 
from other persons with some money which the former had saved 
in some other work. Similarly if they found that farming did 
not pay, they sold it to some others else and themsdves took up 
some other business. In India, to a similar question, the answer 
would be that they are their ancestral lands and have come to them 
from their fathers and forefathers. The lower standard of life in 
Japan and China in spite of the favourable natural conditions of the 
temperate and sub-temperate countries can perhaps be explained 
also by their long evolution to marginal possibility in one 
direction only viz, agriculture without any other opening (in 
Japan till lately) as in India. 

A further factor which might have perhaps helped to keep the 
business size of the farms in tact in Western countries may be the 
loose family ties which the Western people have developed. The 
family system here in India, which binds the various members 
down together by certain obligations was not seen in the Western 
countries, even between a father and his major children or between 
brothers and sisters. One case came to notice in which a son was 
carrying on dairy farming and his father was on the roll for 
getting doles. On account of these loose family ties every member 
of the family is forced to look out for one^s own employment and 
conditions are such that some sort of employment can be got. 

One more outstanding circumstance, which was noticed in all 
these countries, except in Japan and China, was that farmers lived 
on their farms and whenever a farm changed hands it did so along 
with the buildings and every thing standing on it, which prevented 
the holdings from being fragmented. 

A description of the conditions of farming must include a 
reference as to how the finance is supplied to agriculture. The every 
day routine requirements of farming life are, when necessary, 
supplied on credit by shopkeepers and co-operative organisations 
to more or less extent in the different countries. But for all long 
term requirements such as purchase of land and the like, it is 
mostly the banks that finance the farmers and at fairly cheap rates 
of interest. Amongst -the cases enquired into there were hardly 
any in which individual money lenders were the source of long 
term loans. This again strikes me as due to sounder conditions of 
agriculture. With regard to finance by co-operation, the countries 
where actual cash was supplied on co-operation on any appreciable 
scale as it is being done in India are few. But supplies of 
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manures, dah-y and other farming requisites, marketing and 
rnaTring of marketable prodxicts and Such other business were done 
co-operatively on a very large scale, in some countries. Denmark 
is the most developed in co-operation and almost every business 
connected -with agriculture is done on co-operative lines but no 
actual money is given. Japan is also much advanced in the same 
direction. 

A noteworthy feature which might have influenced agriculture 
is that literacy was compulsory and general in all these countries 
except China and enquiries from some of the farmers as to 
whether literacy was really beneficial to them in any way elicited 
an answer, ‘yes’* as they could read news-papers and magazines 
on agriculture and adopt some of the improvements suggested 
in them. 

The great infiuence which state action can exert in primary 
producers’ getting better returns for their labour and a better 
standard of life than is possible in the ordinary course, was too 
prominent to escape notice. Particularly recently. Governments 
have been adopting measures to give relief to farmers, direct relief 
such as by guaranteeing prices accompanied by protective tariffs. 
In England, for instance, they have guaranteed prices for wheat, 
for milk, for. eggs and such other commodities. In II.S.A. they 
have organised relief on a much wider and systematic basis in 
what they call A.A.A. (Agricultural Adjustment Act); this 
includes measures like burning of excess produce and sometimes 
asking the farmers not to cultivate their lands in order to 
reduce production. Of course the farmers are compensated for 
their- losses from public funds, but a high price level 
to the producers is thus maintained. Another country, which 
came to mind at the moment where Government aid such 
schemes, was Italy ; this country about 12 years ago was 
largely dependent on imports for her requirements of wheat, but 
they have by what they call the ‘‘battle of wheat” been able now 
to produce almost all their requirements within the country; the 
same Government have set up a scheme of reclaiming extensive 
areas of marshy lands for cultivation, providing finance irres- 
pective of the consideration whether it is going to be paying or 
not ; when they apprehended difBculty in getting coal for their 
steam engines, they have started electrification of their railways. 
Similarly almost all countries have been trying to be self-support- 
ing in as many things as they would like to have and can produce 
in their own countries. Most countries have provided farms 
with better comforts and facilities- including road communications 
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up to most farms; in many countries, many of tlie roads are 
tarred, asphalted or paved as they call them. 

The discussion of agricultural conditions cannot be complete 
without reference to the system of contribution of Agriculture to 
Government. In most countries this contribution is on the basis 
of valuation of property. In some countries where the profits of 
agricultural business exceeded the taxable limit, there is also 
income tax to be paid. This is what can be said in a very general 
way as other systems are followed by some countries. 

This concludes the description in brief of the general con- 
ditions of agriculture and of how they have been brought about 
and have influenced the standard of life in the countries visited. 

Passing next to the second part of studies— an insight into 
the organisation of agricultural research and education and also 
propaganda — it may be said in general that anything very extra- 
ordinary in either the methods or sHll or intelligence of the 
various persons engaged therein did not come to notice. But one 
thing was most striking: that on account of the superior 
economic conditions which have been already referred to, many 
institutions possess more staff and larger equipment with which 
they are able to get more results. The reason why the 
progress does not appear to be spectacular or easy in India is 
mainly that India has through centuries’ experience already 
evolved an efficiency possible under its natural conditions and 
partly lack of funds and consequent insufficiency of staff and 
equipment and not any difference in the mental calibre or interest 
of the persons engaged in the work. America, for instance, is in 
the field of agricultural exploitation only for the last 500 years 
and lands there are plentiful in proportion to the population and 
not exhausted to the same extent as in the older countries in 
which many of the results which the Americans have obtained 
have long been established practices. 

The observations on agricultural education may be reviewed 
under three aspects. The first is the elementary or primary 
edncatian which is the basis of all education. It has been already 
stated before that primary education in all the countries of visit 
except China is compulsory and general. Every one can read and 
■write and as such they can derive certain benefits. In regard to 
the second stage, namely middle schools where professional agri- 
culture is taught, these are certainly more numerous than in India; 
this is so because, as stated before, many farms change hands often 
in those countries and there is perhaps more need for this form of 
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training, as in not a few cases the young men who enter farming 
are not necessarily farmers’ sons and even when they may he so, 
they do not get enough time and opportunity, while they have 
to ‘he in schools for their compulsory primary education, to learn in 
association with their parents the traditional knowledge and 
practices of farming as is possible in India with the continuity of 
the farming occupation in the same families from generation to 
generation. There are 700 agricultural schools in Germany, 300 
in Czechoslovakia and .from 20 to 60 in the European countries. 
Short courses in special subjects are also common. The Diploma 
holders of both these forms are employed very largely either in 
farming of their own or of others or in the lower ranks of 
agricultural education, research and extension. The Collegiate or 
higher education in agriculture is carried on about the same line 
as in India. Of course the numbar of students is larger, going 
upto 500 or even a thousand in some of the American Land 
Grant Colleges, The Graduates are mostly employed in 
higher ranks of agricultural professions Such as research, 
education, extension work and other job's. 

With regard to the spreading of knowledge arrived at by 
research or what is called extension or propoganda work, anything 
new as compared with India was not noticed; the work is carried 
on through trained travelling persons under the designations of 
county agents, organisers or the like who are styled agricultural 
Overseers and Inspectors in the Bombay Presidency, through the 
staff and students of the agricultural schools, through shows, 
exhibitions and demonstrations and through printed literature. 

Finally it is the constructive lessons, which my impressions 
furnish in reference to the possibility of improving the agricultural 
conditions in India, that remain to be dealt with* This can be 
done only under broad headings and in a summary manner in a 
short note like this. The first that can be done is the adoption 
of measures for equal distribution of existing opportunities of the 
country. In Western countries the difference between the earnings 
of a farmer or a labourer and those of “Clean Coller Jobbers” is 
certainly not so great as in India. The standard of life with which 
rural or agricultural India has to be contented is thus necessarily 
low as campared with the other class. This is often attributed to 
lack of hard and systematic work and education and to the conser- 
vatism of the rural man of India; but I dare sayf rom my knowledge 
of and contact with him for the last thirty years of my service in the 
Agricultural Department that he is no more so than any section 
of the human society placed in his circumstances. Various ways 
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can be thought of to equalise opportunities and one that forcibly 
comes to mind is to give the agriculturist more returns for his 
labour. Let him get better prices for his saleable produce and 
standard of life is sure to rise. Of course that means that buyers 
of agricultural produce shall have to pay more and to reduce their 
standard of life to a certain extent. But -when we consider human 
society as a whole we cannot escape from the hypothesis that every 
member thereof is entitled to have an equally legitimate share. 
There are many other ways in which this equalization of opportu- 
nities and evening of the standard of life can be brought about. 
Lightening the burden of an unnecessarily large number of people 
on land, something like three quarters the population of India, is 
another of such ways; this can partly be secured by opening out 
in India industries and occupations for requirements which are at 
present being obtained from outside labour and material but which 
can surely be produced from Indian labour and material; research 
work in Agriculture would further enable a still smaller number 
of people to produce the requirements obtainable from agriculture 
for all and thereby liberate a still larger population to produce 
within the country itself more objects of pleasure and comforts 
such as singing, music, cinemas, tours, poetry, art or anything of 
that sort, provided that the organisation of the society is such as 
would afford equal opportunities. Looking out, if possible, for more 
openings outside the country for its labour and material-openings 
for which its natural conditions may be giving an advantageous 
position- can be one more step in the .same direction: cotton 
growing of India for which some other countries do not have the 
favourable climatic conditions may be cited as an example and many 
other commodities agricultural and non agricultural can similarly 
be named and new ones found. If measures like the foregoing 
are not found enough to raise the standard to the desired aspirations, 
the last one is to control the population to that extent. The details 
which go to make up each of these measures are no doubt many 
and varied, but they are not unworkable. 

In conclusion it is to be stated that it is only the impersonal 
and all pervading organisations like the state, equally representa- 
tive and carrying the confidence of all the sections of the people 
that can deal with such problems quickly, comprehensively, 
effectively and permanently. 


V. G. Gokhalb 
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THE GROWTH OF AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCTION IN THE BOMBAY 
PRESIDENCY. 

In this article we propose to trace the growth of agricnltural 
production in the British Districts of the Bombay Presidency from 
1901 to 1931 and to ascertain whether it was adequate to the 
moving agricultural working population. To have a proper idea 
of the conditions in agriculture, we shall describe the latest agri- 
cultural conditions in the British Districts of the presidency. 
Next the improvements in the technique of production in agricul- 
ture will be traced. This will be followed by a close examination 
of the progress of agricultural output during the last three decades. 
Later on we shall ascertain whether the agricultural production 
had been adequate to the agricultural working population. The 
final part of the article will deal with the solution of the problem 
of the growth of agricultural production. 

It is necessary to state here the significance of the period of 
study, 1901 to 1931. The year 1901 was not only the first year: of 
the present twentieth century, remarkable for progress in many 
directions, but was also a Census year. The importance of 1931 is 
the taking of the latest population census, which included the 
census of the agricultural population. We have attached much 
importance to census years because it is only in those years data 
regarding agricultural population is recorded. 

Before entering the subject proper it may be appropriate to 
treat here the movement of the agricultural working population 
because it is probably the most important view point from which 
we can study the growth of agricultural output. 

The census data which is the only authoritative source of 
information point out that the agricultural working population in 
the British Districts of the Bombay presidency had decreased from 
5.96 millions ial901 to 5.5 millions in 1931 i,e,, by 8.0%*. (The grand 


* Jl) 

Year. 

(2) 

Agricultural working 
population. 

000 omitted 

(?) 

Total working 
population. 

i 000 omitted 

Total population 
workers plus Non- 
workers. 

000 omitted 

1901 

5,956 

9,449 1 

18,560 

1911 

5,915 

9,290 1 

19,626 

1921 

5,152 

8,411 

19,348 

1931 

5,488 

8,4K2 

21,804 

Percentage In- 
crease + or. de- 
crease — oyer 
that in 190 L 

~8.0 

-10.2 

+17.7 
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total of the working population also had decreased by 10.2% during 
the same period. The percentage of Agricultural workers to total 
workers was 63 in 1901 while it was 64.4: in 1931.) The causes for 
this apparent decrease in the agricultural working population were 
(1) changes introduced from time to time in the census definition 
of the term “ worker/’ (2) and the change which occured from 
time to time in the efidciency of the Indian census enumerator. 

According to the census of 1931 the term “worker” means 
those who work either personally or by means of servants. 
Women and children also whose work augments the family income 
were considered workers. A woman who looks after her house, 
one who occasionally renders assistance by fetching clay to her 
husband who is a potter, and a man who works in the fields with 
his father for which work no money is paid were treated as non- 
workers or non- working dependents. A woman who habitually 
collects and sells firewood and cowdung, or one who is an 
all time assistant to her husband who is a potter, is considered 
a worker. 

In 192l> the census enumerators, were given instructions be- 
sides those of 1931, that as a rough and ready rule, boys and girls 
over the age of 10, who actually do field labour or tend cattle were 
adding to the family income, they should be entered as workers, 
whether they received wages or not, The term “ worker ” was 
differently defined in the census of 1901. Women and children 
who work at any occupation of whatever kind, not being of a 
purely domestic character, such as cooking, were treated as 
workers though they earned wages or not. As there is 
much change in the definition of the term “worker” from 
decade to decade, we should interpret the figures carefully. 
We should bear in mind the changes in the definition of the 
term “ worker ” and the general inefficiency of the enumerator 
to distinguish between worker and non- worker. We should 
remember that many who follow industry or trade or profession 
are agriculturists also. The census enumerator was not efficient 
to ascertain the primary occupation of persons with two or three 
occupations. When we consider all the above points it can 
be stated that the actual decrease in the agricultural working 
population was considerably less than 8.0%. 


Presidency of corresponding years. Figures in col. 2 for years 1901, 
1911, 1921 and 1931 from the Imperial ond provincial Census table of 
the Bombay Presidency pages 279, 286, 212 and 147 of corre^onding 
years. 
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AGRIOULTUBAIi CONDITIONS IN 1931. 

Cultivated area: During the agricultural year 1930-31, 
corresponding to the latest census year, 1931, only 32.6 million 
acres (44.0% of the area of the British Districts of Bombay 
Presidency) -were under crops. More than 9 million acres were 
under forests, and 19.5 million acres were of an allied uncultivable 
form. The Agricultural Department ascertained that some 6.8 
million acres, still unoccupied, were cultivable. In addition to 
this area, 10.5 million acres were kept as fallow during that year. 
Leaving out of consideration the area under forests, we find that the 
total area of cultivable and fallow land formed a large part of 
the total area of the presidency. 

The causes for keeping a large area of cultivable land unculti- 
vated are (1) the fertility of a large part of the cultivable waste 
land is so poor that the cultivator cannot make any profit (2) The 
peasant has not enough capital to cultivate the land which can be 
brought under plough hereafter, (3) and the illiterate cultivator 
does not know what crops can be raised profitably (with the 
amount of capital applied on lands already under cultivation) on 
cultivable waste lands in his neighbourhood f.e., he has no know- 
ledge of the climate, distribution of rain-fall and soil constituents 
conducive to different crops. 

Agricultural Population : Out of 8 * 5 million actual workers 
(principal workers and working dependents) in the British Districts 
of this presidency, enumerated at the time of the census in the 
year 1931, 5 million or 64-6 per cent were engaged in ordinary 
cultivation (including cultivation of special crops). They cultivated 
32*6 million acres, that is about 6^ acres per capita of theagri- 
eultural working population. This area is less then that of an 
economic holding which is large enough to obtain the maximum 
returns for the labour and capital generally applied. This is also 
less than the area of an economic holding which enables the agri- 
culturist to produce sufficient to support himself and his family in 
reasonable comfort after paying his necessary expenses. Mr. 6. 
Keatinge, who was for some time the Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay Presidency, wrote that in the Deccan 40 to 50 acres of fair 
land in one block forms an economic holding according to the 
latter definition. He wrote that in Surat 3 acres of good garden 
land could be considered an economic holding. He wrote “to 
develop and improve a permanent 10 or 20 acres forms in intelli- 
gible proposition.’^ (Page 185, Eural Economy in the Bombay 
Deccan.) Even this insufficient land, 6i acres per capita, was not 
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however, equally distributed among those engaged in cultivation. 
58 per cent of the agricultural workers were labourers who either 
did not own land or did not possess sufficient land for their liveli- 
hood ; 28 per cent were tenants ; 3*5 per cent were rent receivers 
without any other occupation, and only 17*2 per cent were 
cultivators owning land. 

Subdivision and Fragmentation of Land. The cultivator 
rarely possessed his whole land as a single block. He held small 
blocks scattered here and there. The following table^ shows the 
agricultural holdings in this presidency. 


(1) 

Division 

(2) 

Size of Holding 
in acres 

. 

(3) 

No. of Holdings 

(4) 

p.c. of area covered 
by such holding to 
total area 

Presidency 

0- 5 

1,013.465 

8.84 

property 

5- 15 


20.96 


15- 25 


18.15 


25-100 


35.73 


100-500 


12.83 


500 & over 

918 

3.50 

Sind 

0- 5 

68,819 

2.7 


5- 15 

65,753 

7.2 


15- 25 

28,206 

1 6.6 


25-100 


23.9 


100-500 

11,596 

27.2 


500 & over 

2,251 

32.4 


While in the presidency proper 52% of the wea was composed 
of holdings each measuring above 25.acres, in Sind 83*5% of the 
area was composed of the holdings of that size. Inspite of various 
difficulties to ascertain the size of an economic holding in different 
parts of the presidency, we find that the area of the cultivated land 
per capita of the agricultural working population, was too small 
to carry on cultivation profitably with the existing technique 
of production. This being the case, we expect the intelligent 
cultivator to raise more than one crop annually, to put in more 
manure, plough deeper, sow better seeds, and raise more and 
more profitable crops. 


1. P. 13-14, Tol. 1, Bombay Presidency Banking Enquiry Committea 
Beport, 1939. 
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Double cropped area : About 1*4 million acres only (4-3 per 
cent, of the net cropped area) were cropped more than once. This 
area is not much. The factors disabling the peasants from raising 
more then one crop on as much land as possible, were (1) the 
inadequacy of irrigation facilities and the uneven distribution of 
rainfall, (2) the long time taken by many crops to mature, (3) and 
the poverty of the peasant to invest money in raising more than 
one crop annually. 

Irrigated area : Some 4*2 million acres only (12 • 6 per cent 
of the gross cropped area) were irrigated in 1930-31. The factors 
obstructing the people from irrigating a large area were (1) bad 
distribution of rainfall and (2) costliness of irrigation works owing 
to the uneven suWace of the land Le., ups and downs. Only Sind, 
which has the Indus, had 63*1 per cent of its gross cropped area 
irrigated. The Deccan which has a very low, indefinite and 
uneven rainfall had only 5 per cent of the cultivated area under 
irrigation. Dr. H. H. Mann thinks that even if every source of 
water supply is exploited, not more than 7*25 per cent* of the 
cultivable area can be irrigated. The possibilities of extending 
irrigation are fewer in Gujarat than in the Deccan. 

Ploughs : In 1929, the year of live-stock census (the next 
live-stock census was taken in 1935) there were 269 tractors, 65,975 
iron ploughs, 232,157 large wooden ploughs and 1,277,970 small 
wooden ploughs. There were in all l,593j342 ploughs, f.e., 
1 plough per 2.4 acres. Though there were many ploughs, tractors 
and iron ploughs, (which are more efficient for ploughing than 
wooden ploughs,) were so few that we cannot say the technique of 
ploughing was efficient. 

Manures : The manure used was of the farm yard. It 
consisted of the solid and liauid excreta of animals, other refuse 
and the earth spread under the feet of the cattle shed floor. In 
1929 there were 9 million oxen, 2.8 million buffaloes, 6.4 million 
sheep and goats, and 0.57 million other live-stock whose excreta 


* Dr, Mann says, “In the Deccan we have got 3» 6 per cent of the crop 
area under irrigation now, and if we utilise every source available that I can 
think of and every source which the Irrigation Commission have marked 
out, we shall have 7 • 26 percent uf that area under irrigation. In other 
words we shall always have more than 90 per cent, of our crop area dry. 
In Gujarat the proportion will he higher.” 

P, 48, Royal Commission on Agriculture in India, Tol. II, Eart I, 
Evidence in Bombay Presidency. 
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waa used as mamire. The cattle were poorly fed, because the 
farmer himself was very poor, and consequently the average farm 
yard manure was not very rich in fertilising constituents. Due to 
the propaganda of the Agricultural Department, pondrett, bone 
meal, fish, dried blood and other matei’ials of animal origin were 
used in a few places. Nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
leunaphos, calcium cyanamide and other mineral manures also 
were used. Oil cakes were commonly used for profitable crops 
such as sugarcane. Green manures also were used. 

Orops raised : The drawback of poor manuring was made 
up to a considerable extent by allotting a large area to the raising 
of non-food crops in preference to food-crops which are generally 
less lucrative than the former. Out of the 34 million acres gross 
cropped, 24.6 million acres (72.4% of the gross cropped area) were 
sown with food crops, while 3.9 million acres sown with fibres and 
and the rest with miscellaneous crops which bring more money 
than food crops. 

Income n^r capita ; According to the Studies of Dr. H. H. 
Mann, the income per capita in the Deccan varied from Es. 34 in 
Jatigaon Budruk to Es. 43 in Pimpla Soudagar, Eao Bahadur 
P. 0. Patil finds that the income per capita per day of the Deccan 
cultivator was Es. 0-1-10 only. Mr. G. C. Mukhtyar ascertained 
in 1927 the income per capita per annum in a prosperous village, 
Atgam in Surat District, as Es. 67 only. The income in Konkan 
is certainly lower than that in the Deccan. AU the available data 
point out that the income per capita is extremely low. It is lower 
than the income of the fishing conomunity which varies from 
Es. 133 to Es. 315 according to Mr. H. T. Sorley. The following 
table* shows that the agriculturist had the lowest wage. 


1 

Occupation 

2 

Ahdultwage per day 


Es. 

A. 

P, 

Agricultm-e (urban) ... 

0 

6 

5 

Handloom weaving (cloth) ... 

0 

8 

0 

Pottery (Ahmedabad) ••• 

0 

10 

0 

Kinkhab 

0 

12 

0 

Spinning of gold and silver thread ... 

0 

12 

0 

Embroidery 

1 

0 

Q 


All the figurea-dn- Col, 2 except for agriculture are taken from Report on 
Art Grafts of the Bombay Presidency by G. P. Fernandes. 1932; 
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In the above table we recorded the wages of manual labourers 
whose skill is not much superior to that of the agriculturists. The 
lowest wage of the agriculturist may be chiefly due to the highest 
degree of congestion of workers in agriculture. 

The technique of production in agriculture was not uniform 
throughout the whole presidency but differed in its five natural 
divisions. For the sake of brevity let uS give up the study of the 
conditions in the five divisions. 


Improvement in the Technique of Production 

Now we shall examine how the technique of agricultural pro- 
duction had progressed. By understanding the changes in the 
various indices or factors of the technique of production and the 
factors behind them we can understand fully the trend of improve- 
ments in the technique of production. 

One has to be careful while studying the progress in the 
technique of production in agriculture. Between 1901 and 1931 
there were more than 10 years of scarcity of rainfall, some- 
times throughout the presidency and sometimes local. If we take 
the census year 1901 which fell in the later part of the great 
famine of 1899-1902, as the basic year for comparison, we find 
considerable progress. But even within an year after the famine 
was over, there was much improvement. So the year 1901 cannot 
be accepted as the basic year. 

When there are frequent changes in seasons, quinquennial 
averages rather than annual figures can fairly indicate the progress. 
During the last decade of our study scarcity of rainfall was of a 
different nature from that existing previously. There was neither 
absolute nor widespread scarcity. It can be called a decade of 
somewhat moderate years. But even this slight deficiency was not 
of considerable effect because such moderate years were not 
continuous ; on the other hand years of deficiency were alternately 
followed by years of fair agricultural seasons. 

Scarcity being comparatively absent during the final decade 
we can pick up the normal years and study the progress. 

The difference in the results of the two method^ may not be 
much 5 anyhow we shall use both the methods. 

The following table shows how the gross cropped area had 
increased: 
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(0 

Period 

(2) • 

Avergae gross cropped area during 
the Quinquennium in acres. 

1900-01 to 1904-05 

27,209,898 

1908-09 to 1912-13 

29.645,870 

1913-14 to 1917-18 

32,005.568 

1918-19 to 1922-23 

30,234,747 

1923-24 to 1927-28 

32,692,916 

1928-29 to 1930-31 

33,894,387 

Increase between 


1900-01 to 1904-05 <fc 

6,684,489 

1928-29 to 1930-31 



The gross cropped area increased by 24.6% while the size of 
the actually working agricultural population recorded in census 
decreased by about 8.0 per cent. This decrease was mostly due 
to change brought about in the census definition of the term 
worker. The area of the gross cropped land per capita of the 
agricultural working population increased Steadily from 4.3 acres 
to 6.5 acres i* e., by 51.2 per cent. The increase in the gross 
cropped area has been steady except during 1918-19 to 1922*^23. 
The decrease during this quinquennium was chiefly due to wide- 
spread scarcity of rainfall in 1918-19, 1920^21 and partial failure 
of rains in Sind in 1919-20 and 1921-22. 

The table on the next page shows the gross cropped area 
during the years when there was no scarcity of rainfall. 

The gross cropped area had increased by 18*2% while the 
agricultural working population decreased by about 8 0%. Though 


* Figures iu col. 2 compiled from the Agricultural Statiatics of British 
India, Vol. I of corresponding years. The reports of the years 1906-06 
to 1907-08 not being available in the School where this research is 
carried the figures of that period are ommitted. 
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(1) 

(2)* 

Tear 

Gross cropped area in acreSs 

1902-03 

27.833.000 

1903-04 

28,305,000 

1 

1908-09 

30,118,000 

1909-10 

30,307,000 

1910-11 

30,612,000 

1912-13 

30,425,000 

1913-14 

30,762,000 

1914-15 

31,387,000 

1915-16 

31,576,000 

1916-17 

33,328,000 

1917-18 

32,975,000 

1919-20 

32,132,000 

1921-22 

31,968,000 

1922-23 

32,095,000 

1924-25 

33,002,000 

1926-27 

32,865,000 

1928-29 

33,441,000 

1930-31 

34,019,000 

Increase 


1902-03 

6,186,000 

1930-31 



Figares in col, 2 ate taken from the Agricultural Statistics of British 
India.Yol I of corresponding years. 
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there was some fall in 1912-13 it was a normal year. In the early 
years of Great War there was a rapid increase. In 1917-18 there 
was scarcity of rainfall in Sind hence^ the area therein decreased. 
The same was the case in 1919-20 and 1921-22. Hence the gross 
cropped area increased gradually till in 1930-31,, It was greater 
than what it was during the early period of the great war. 


DouUe cro^^ped area. The double cropped area increased 
more rapidly than the gross cropped area. 


(1) 

Period. 

m* 

Double-cropped area in acres. 

1900-01 to 1904:-05 

872,462,000 

1908-09 to 1912-13 

1,081,482,000 

1913-14 to 1917-18 

1,187,393’000 

1918-19 to 1922-23 

1,048,379,000 

1923-24 to 1927-28 

1,048,559,000 

1928-29 to 1930-31 

1,341,814,000 

Incirease during 


1900-01 to 1904-05 to 

469,352,000 

1928-29 to 1930-31. 



The double cropped area increased by 53.8%. Most of the 
increase was during the last quinquennium of study. The in- 
crease is partly due to the low figure in the first quinquennium, 
two years of which were famine years. 

If we compare 1930-31 with 1902-03 taking 1902-03 as the 
base year, we find an increase of more than 56%. If we take 
1903-04, the second year after the great famine, we notice an 
increase by 39.5%. Most of the increase was during the last three 
years in the table. Though a comparison with the bad years at 
the beginning of the century exaggerates progress, there was 
considerable increase in the area under double-crops. 

^ I'igures in col. 2 compiled from Agricultural Statistics of British India, 
Yol, I of corresponding yearsi 
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Irrigated area. Now we shall note the progress in the area 
under irrigation which generally enhances the net cropped and 
double cropped areas and also the volume of agricultural pro- 

duotiour 


The following table * shows the increase in the gross irrigated 
area : — 


(1) 

(2) 

Period. 

Gross irrigated area in acres. 

1900-01 to 1904-05 

4,127,459 

1908-09 to 1912-13 

4,567,460 

1913-14 to 1917-18 

4,940,252 

1918-19 to 1922-23 

4,244,903 

1923-24 to 1927-28 

4,358,864 

1928-29 to 1930-31 

4,609,661 

Increase during 


1900-01 to 1904-05 & 

482,202 

1928-29 to 1930-31 



The increase between the first five years of the first decade 
and the last five of the third decade of this century is 11.7%. Up 
to the end of the War period there was steady progress. But 
another trend began in 1918-19 to 1922-23 and continued. The 
break of the trend at the close of the war period was due to 5 
years of failure of rains in Sind and 2 years of scarcity in the 
presidency proper. The progress has been slow because during 
years of scanty rainfall, the supply of sub-soil water decreased 
and consequently the area irrigated by means of wells and tanks 
decreased. While the area irrigated by Government canals in- 
creased considerably, the ai’ea irrigated by other means did not 
show any progress. Another cause of the slow progress was the 
absence of important irrigation works of the Presidency proper. 
More than 72% of the gross irrigated area v^S in Sind which 
formed less than 40% of the whole province. 

* in col. 2 compiled from the Agricultural Statistics of British 

India, Yol, I of the corresponding years, 
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If we take 1933-04 as the basic year and compare 1930-31 
with it, the increase would be less than 2 '8%. Thus the gross 
irrigated area did not increase appreciably. 

Now we shall see how the area under food ci’op^ which are- 
generally less lucrative than other crops has increased. 


(1) 

(2)* 

Period. 

Area under food crops in acres. 

1900-01 to 1904-05 

21,571,562 

1908-09 to 1912-13 

22,817,315 

1913-14 to 1917-18 

23,489,254 

1918-19 to 1922-23 

21,862,000 

1923-24 to 1927-28 

22,564,843 

1928-29 to 1930-31 

23,587,884 

Increase between 


1900-01 to 1904-05 & 

2,016,332 

1928-29 to 1930-31 



The area under food crops increased by 9*3%. The very 
factors which broke off the trend at the end of th^ war period 
operated to some extent in the case of area under food crops. 
During the same period, the area under non-food crops inci’eased 
from 5.638,336 acres in 1900-01 to 1904-03 to 10,306,503 acres in 
1928-29 to 1930-31 ; by 82*8%. So, judged by the criterion 
of the allotment of area under profitable crops in preference to 
less paying crops, the technique of production improved very 
remarkably. 

Eegarding manuring there were no data. Bat the excreta 
of the animals forming practically the whole manure and most of 
the excreta being utilised as manure, we shall take the increase 
in the size of the livestock as an index of the quantity of mantire 
available and utilised* 

* Figures iii col. 2 compiled from the Agricultural Statidjics of Britiah 

India, Vol, I of the corresponding years. 
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(1) 

Nature of Livestock. 

(2)» 

1901-02 

(3)‘ 

1929-30 

Oxen & Buffaloes. 

7,544,964 

8,999,441 

Sheep. 

1,688,888 

2,796,546 

Goats. 

2,780,798 

3,859,070 

Others. 

505,259 

571,403 

Total ••• 

12,519,909 

18,788,828 


The livestock increased by 50%. A large part of the increase 
is due to the choice of the basic year. (The Famine Commission 
estimates that more than 2 million cattle died during 1899-1900) 
when the live-stock was enumerated (1901-02). The increase was 
in part also due to considerable improvement in the accuracy of 
enumeration. In addition to some increase in live-stock (index 
of farm yard manure) artificial manures such as pondrett, bone 
meal, fish dried blood, etc. which were not thought of 30 years, 
back are being used by some enterprising farmers. 

Due to propaganda the technique of ploughing has progressed 
though slowly. Some iron ploughs are used here and there 
while they were a novelty some 30 years back. Tractors, power 
crushers, oil engines are used by some enterprising farmers. 

Summary : There were too many persons engaged in agi-i- 
cultme to have enough cultivated land per capita. In addition 
to this, the soil was generally poor and I'ainfall frequently failing. 
The technique of production was very poor. Some indices of 
the technique of agricultural production, double cropped area 
and area under commercial crops showed satisfactory progress. 
Ploughs and manures used indicated only nominal progress. 
Practically no advance is noticeable in the percentage of irrigated 
area to the total area cultivated. If we consider all the indices of 
the technique of agricultural production we find that the tech- 
nique had progressed more rapidly than the agricultural working 
population. 


* Figures in cols. 2 and 3 compiled from Agricultural Statistics of 
British India, Vol. I of the corresponding years. 
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Agrioultxtbal Proditotion 

The increase in the area under crops has to be discounted 
because rainfall which is probably the most important factor in 
Indian agriculture, was not steady throughout the period of study. 
The improvement of technique is only a means to it. Agricultural 
production is effected by changes in rainfall and sunshine as much 
as, or even more than, by changes in technique of production. 
Certain crops require a particular quantity of rainfall on particular 
occasions. Though all the other factors that can be controlled by 
human beings are favourable, production fails if rainfall fails 
either completely or partially or even on particular occasions. So 
in tracts of inadequate irrigation facilities the area under crops 
should always be considerably more than that sufficient in years 
of adequate rainfall. The cultivated area should be large enough 
to cover the risk of failure of rain. 

In 1899-1900, 22,594,000 acres or 80*7% of that in 1898-99, 
a year of normal rainfall, were cultivated. But rainfall failed and 
the production was 19,540,570’* Indian maunds, while in the 
previous year it had been 127,680,010 maunds. Next year about 
91% of the area of a normal year was Sown but production was 
45% of the normal yield. In 1901-02, 96*7% of the area cultivated 
in 1898-99 was sown but the rainfall failed again and the pro- 
duction was only 55%. In the Panchmahals, production fell to 
8*3% of that in the normal year owing to want of rain and to the 
terrible havoc done by rats. The Famine Commission estimated 
the loss during the famine years attributable to the failure of 
rain at 74 crores of rupees. 

Growth of agricultural ^roiuction in each decade : Now we 
shall study the growth of agricultural production. H- S. Lawrence 
observed that in normal years lihe 1894-95 ^ and 1895^96 agricah 
tural production was 6,09^,000^ tons per annum^ Assuming the 
food necessary for consumption as 6i maunds per capita per annum 
(half a maund in excess of that set up by the Famine Commission) 
the food produced was 18% more than that necessary for the 
maintenance of ‘*the people. He writes Put briefly, the general 
conclusion is that in an ordinary year the people can afford to 


1. P. 15, Report of the Famine Commission in the Bombay Presidency 
1899-1902, Yol. II, Appendices. 

1. ‘Memorandum on the material condition of the people of the Bombay 
Presidency, 1892-1901, page 7. 
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keep 20% of tlie land under non-food crops and tlie remaining 
80% -will produce a sufBcient supply of grain alone for their 
subsistance for 15 months, even without assistance from fish, flesh 
or rnilk. But when rains failed in 1900-01 the production fell 
short by 30 ‘8% of that necessary. The above data enable us to 
state that the area of the land under crops was not always large 
enough to cover the risk of failure of rains and to yield the 
necessary food. In other words there was pressure of population 
in agriculture and consequently the agricultural working popula- 
tion had ridiculously poor income. 

In 19.02-03, a good average year, 27-8 million acres were 
gross-cropped, 0*89 million acres double-cropped, 3-7 million 
acres were irrigated and 22*3 million acres were under food crops, 
W. W. Smart, the Director of Agriculture estimated theagricnltural 
production in the Presidency proper during that year, 1908-03 as 
sufficient^ for the people therdn for fourteen months. 

During 1908-03 to 1910-11, there was steady progress in the 
technique of production and agricultural seasons were favourable 
with the exception of some partial failure of crops in Gujarat in 
1904, in Deccan and Karnatak in 1905, and in many parts of the 
province in 1907. The seasons were more than average in Sind. 
During this decade the area under cotton crop increased consider- 
ably. In 1909-10, the irrigated area in the Deccan and Gujarat 
increased considerably. During this decade agricultural produc- 
tion was fairly sufOcient for direct consumption. 

During the next decade, there were seven years of scarcity of 
rainfiill in Sind while there were only three such years in the 
presidency proper. There was local famine in 1911-12 and the 
effect of scarcity of rainfall on agricultural production was worse 
in the presidency proper than in Sind. 1918-19 was the worst 
year in that decade. An year after, there was a glut throughout 
the presidency. The years of scarcity in Sind were many and 
continuous. Dr, H. H. Mann gives the following estimates of the 
value of agricultural production in each year of the decade, after 
into consideration the area under cultivation, normal yield 
per acre, and deviation of rainfall from the normal fall, with the 
harvest prices of 1911-12 as standard prices. 


B. Memorandum on the material condition of the people of the Bomhay 
Presidency, 1902-1911. 
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(1) 

Tear. 

(2) 

Presidency 

proper 

(3) 

Sind 

(4) 

Total 


Rupees in Lakhs. 

1911-12 

6,933 

1,794 

8,727 

1912-13 

9,775 

2,147 

11,922 

1913-14 


1,941 

12,669 

1914-15 

11,791 

2,177 

13,968 

1915-16 


1,753 

14,765 

1916-17 


2,457 

14,761 

1917-18 

11,862 

1,734 

13,596 

1918-19 

6,789 

1,117 

1 

7,906 


12,772 

1 

1,837 

14,609 

1920-21 

7,888 

1,324 

9,212 

1921-22 

10,618 

1 

1,939 

1 

12,557 


1911-12 was a year of glut, and if we take the next year as 
the basic year and take the averages of the triennial groups we can 
have a correct idea of the progress. In the presidency as a whole, 
and in Sind separately there was a rise during 1913-14 to 
1915-16 over that in 1912-13. But hence there was a gradual fal 
which was slightly recovered in the presidency proper in the 
final triennium. Due to the influenza which was rampant in 
1917-18 and 1918-19 (it prevailed simultaneously in most of the 
oriental countries) population decreased in 1921 from that in 
1911. Hence the fall in production might not have lowered 
income per capita of the people. 

Final decade: Between 1919-20 and 1930-31 production of 
foodstuffs (which formed the major part of agricultural pro- 
duction and regarding which reliable information is available)^ 
increased considerably. The following table^ gives the necessary 
data 

1. Figures in cols. 2 & 3 complied from “ Season and Crop Reports of 
the Bombay Presidency oi the corresponding years. 
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(1) 

(2) (3) 

Estimated output in Tons. 

(4) 

Crop 

Average of the 
years 1919-20 to 
1921-22 

Average of the 
years 1928-29 to 
1930-31 

Percentage of 
Increase (+) or 
decrease ( — ) 

Eice 

1,325,928 

1,885,503 

+ 4.5 

Wheat 

279,463 

425,279 

+52.2 

Barley 

13,997 

10,700 

-23.5 

Jo war 

1,647,203 

1,806,768 

+ 9.7 

Bajri 

690,437 

623,129 

- 9.7 

Eagi 

195,312 

214,832 

+10.0 

Maize 

J 

77,458 

62,607 

-18.9 

1 

Kodra 

92,198 

62,012 

-32.7 

Other cereals 

167,856 

145,697 

-13.2 

Tur 

89,471 

93,347 

+ 4.3 

Gram 

94,206 

130,516 

+40.0 

Other pulses 

203,641 

325,158 

+ 6.0 

Total of cereals 
and pulses. 

1 

4,970,724 

5,252,061 

+ 5.6 


Due to Yariations in seasons and general teclinique of produc- 
tion, total production of cereals and pulses, increased by 5,6 
percent, only, while area under cultivation (with cereals 
and pulses) increased by less than 5 per cent. Dr. Mann writes : 
“ I think that foodstuffs are certainly grown to the full extent that 
it is necessary in order to supply the needs of the people.*’ 
During the same period area under non-food crops increased more 
rapidly and so the production of non-food crops might have 
increased many times more than that of food crops. 

To summarise the progress in each decade, sketched in the 
foregone pages, there was ‘considerable progress in agricultural 
output during the last thirty years. There has been some 
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improvement over the living conditions, described in the Report 
of the Famine Commission of 1899-1902 and also in the memorandum 
on the material condition of the people of the Bombay Presidency, 
1892’"1901. Owing to inadequate and unreliable data regarding 
output of different crops* and cost of cultivation, it is not possible 
to ascertain the actual rate of increase of income per capita of the 
agricultural working population. Dr. H. H. Mann states in his 
evidence before the Royal Commission on Indian Agriculture, 
that though the cultivators in the Deccan were using petty 
luxuries, soaps, cigarettes, umbrellas, their standard of life did 
not improve materially during the last twenty years. The famine 
conditions in the basic year 1901 and the absence of increase in the 
size of the agricultural working population from 1901, to 1931 
enable us to read progress in agricultural output. Had there been 
no famine in 1901, and had the size of the agricultural working 
population increased, there would have been no increase in income 
per capita of the agricultural working population. 

The point which deserves notice is the present low income of 
agriculturists, inspite of progress in agricultural output during the 
last thirty years. This is so because the income per capita at the 
beginning of this century was ridiculously low. 

Solution to the Reoblbm of Ageioultueal Peoduction. 

The present study helps us to note down the following points 
as the causes of the inadequate progress in agricultural output : — 

1. Too many persons working in agriculture. 

2. Frequent failure of rain and inadequacy of irrigation 
facilities. 

3. Need for the popularisation of the best technique of 
raising the most profitable crops in. place of the crops raised at 
present. Need for the popularisation of knowledge about, ffie 
crops which can be raised profitably on cultivable waste lands 
under present conditions of soil, climate, and rainfalL 

4. Scarcity of cheap credit for agricultural operations. 


^Estimates of the output of the following crops* are not araiJahle'; 
If Linseed 2, sesame 3. Eape 4. Mustard 6, groundnut e. cocoenut 
7. castor seed 8. condiments and spices 9. dyes 10. Fmita-and vegetables 
ILFodder. The available estimates of jsome. of the remaining . cmpa ;aie 
prepared with the results of crop yield carried on some decades hack and 
with the recent figures of rainfall. 
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1. Agricultural occupation has been overpopulated since 
1901. Too many persons -were following agriculture as a means 
of livelihood to cultivate enough land to cover the risk of frequent 
failure of rain and to have economic holdings for all the families 
depending on agriculture. Oversupply of workers in agriculture 
m9.y be the chief cause of excessively low wages of agricultural 
■workers. 

Congestion in agriculture can be relieved by transferring 
Some labourers and cultivators, who either own no land or ©"wn 
insufficient land, to better paying . and less congested occupations 
which do not require superior skill, e.g., fishing, tanning, 
and unskilled labour in industries which came into existence 
recently. Some who have agriculture as a subsidiary occupation 
may give up agriculture and make their present principal occupa- 
tion their whole time occupation. It may be necessary to send 
a'way from agriculture some workers whose primary occupation is 
agriculture. They have to undergo training for a few weeks in 
their new occupations. This kind of transfer from agriculture can 
be had by offering concession in conveyance charges, medical 
charges, house rent, tution fee of children etc. Government may 
finance this scheme of transfer. Congestion in agriculture can be 
checked by enacting that agricultural holdings of a certain area 
cannot be partitioned. 

2. As the extention of irrigation facilities are considered by 
experts such as Dr. H. H. Mann to be tOo costly, cultivators should 
be helped to bore wells. 

To make up the defect of frequent failure of rains, cultivators 
should raise crops which grow well without depending much upon 
rainfall. The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research can 
ascertain what crops can be raised in different districts ■without 
depending much upon rainfall. 

3. To enable cultivators to observe economy the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research should enable the culti'rators to 
know what crops can be raised more profitably than the crops 
raised at present under existing conditions of rainfall, climate and 
soil constituents. The cultivators should be enabled to kno^w what 
crops can be raised profitably on cultivable waste lands in different 
districts. The department of agriculture should increase demons- 
tration and propaganda of the results of its experiments on the 
technique of raising different crops, so that the cultivators can 
improve their agricultural practices. 
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4. As scarcity of cheap credit for long time agrionltural 
operations is the chief cause of the use of poor mannres, poor 
seed, poor ploughs and the absence of good irrigation wells, rapid 
development of co-operative movement can improve agricultural 
conditions appreciably. 

0. Rauhava Rao 



Reviews 


Principles of General Geography By Dewan Bakidur 
Prof. H. li. Kaji, (Oxford University Press). 

Prof. Kaji’s book is a welcome addition to the nnmerous 
books on Geography published in this country. The author has 
succeeded in putting a wealth of material about the Barth in so 
small a compass of this book, and has given to it a distinctive entity 
by his relevant emphasis on the Indian point of view. Memorising a 
catalogue of names of cities, moimtains, rivers etc., and a string of 
occupations unrelated to natural environment, which had been 
hitherto considered to be the scope of geographical study, is 
effectively belied by Prof. Kaji in this book. 

The first four chapters give the usual material which consti- 
tutes a broad basis of what is commonly known as Physical Geogra- 
phy. The author has given completeness to the book by adding 
discussion on Maps and Map-Projections but unfortunately one 
misses living reference to the technique of the Survey Sheets of 
India. Perhaps the book is too small to embody them. A section 
of “The Studies in Climate” seems to be very thought provoking. 
Studies in Climatology do discuss correlations between situation 
and climate but nowhere have I come across such a set of simple 
though empirical laws to enable one to deduce the climate of a place 
from its situation and vice versa as has been done in this little 
section. The whole section is likely to merit the close attention 
of the meteorologist. The author has rightly brought to bear on 
his discussions chosen Indian examples which are both informa- 
tive and educative. 

The real contribution of this book is confined to chapters VI 
and VII, Man and his Environment and Development of Human 
Life. Prof. Kaji deserves felicitations from all concerned for so 
lucidly and refreshingly reorienting the manners and the customs, 
character and clothing, architecture and occupations, religion 
and festivals and setting all of them in a correct geographical 
perspective with a gift of an anthropogeographer. While dealing 
with intricate problems of evolution the author has tried to inter- 
prete Indian mythology in scientific terms. Perhaps it is the first 
venture of an Indian scholar in a technical book like this. 
The intwpretation is certainly original and makes a very 
facinating reading for a religiously minded adult and academically 
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minded student* It is sufficient to evoke interest in a research, 
worker which, in itself is a tribute to the author. One feels we 
could have more of it. 

The perspective all throughout the book is laudable; the style 
is lucid and dignified; the material is properly chosen and arranged 
and the outlook is both scientific and Indian which is essentially 
significant, at a time when our educational system is being remoul- 
ded. On the whole, the book is vitally man-centred then 
earth-centred, and hence it rightfully claims its pride of place in 
the literature already existing on the subject. The book gives an 
interesting reading to students as also to the public, and above all 
caters to a well synthesised textual reading on the subject for 
University courses. 


P. M. Trivedi. 


** Principles of Political Science and Q-overnmenV^ by Biman 
Behari Majumdar, M.A., Ph,D. Mondal Brothers & Co., Ltd., 
Calcutta, (Price Es. 2/8/~). 

The book is evidently.intended for the use of students pre- 
paring for Service examinations and the degree examinations of 
Indian Universities. The author modestly confesses that there is 
not much that is original in his book. Originality, indeed is a 
rare gift and it is not every one who could lay claim to it. But 
if this author is wanting in originality he has made up this 
deficiency in lucidity and simplicity of expression. 

The book follows the usual treatment of the subject as is 
found in Garner and other text books. The chapters are airanged 
topically and deal with the Nature of the State, theories of Origin 
of the State, Sphere of the State, Law and Liberty, Citiz©Qship 
Constitution and Forms of government, League of Nations, 
Political Institutions, legislative, executive and judicial, Local 
Government, Colonial Government and Politicsal Parties. 

In the later chapters an attempt is made to examine current 
political theories in the light of the latest events in Italy, G^many, 
France, Japan and the United States of America. But the data under 
investigation should be sufficiently recent. The present political 
condition of Great Britain, for instance, may be more c^u^uUy 
treated in view of provoking problems raised by Prof, LasM in 
his “Democrasy in Crisis”. 
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At the end of every chapter, the author suggests subjects fop 
essays and further study. The chapters themselves are helpful 
in understanding them, and students of political science may 
certainly profit by these suggestions. 

Dr. Majumdar attempts the discussion of political problems 
by giving illustrations from facts familiar to Indian students. He 
has unfortunately not drawn upon Hindu political theories or 
institutions or upon the facts of the Islamic State in India. His 
book is useful as it is; but it would have become truly instructive 
as well, if such comparative study had been attempted. This is 
not, however, by way of minimising the value of the book. In 
our opinion, it fully justifies its primary aim to be of use to 
students preparing for various examinations, and as such we 
recommend it to the reading public of this country. 

PEATAPAaiRI EAMAMTJRTI 


Elementary Economics : Jathar and Beri. Oxford University 
Press. Rs. 1-12. 

Text-books belong to the class of things which all dislike, but 
none can do without. Especially in the case of such ill-equipped 
students as the general ruck of candidates appearing for the I.A. 
examination the need for a Text-book on Elementary Economics 
is unquestioned. The authors have tried their best to combine the 
advantages of a summary and an outline of the main features of 
the subject. References to Indian conditions have been given in 
several places. It is hoped that with suitable assistance from 
the teacher the book will serve the needs of the students 
for whom it is prepared. 

D. G. K. 


Elements of Economics and Civics: by C. N. Vakil and J, J. 
Anjaria. Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd., pp. 303, price Es. 2/8/-. 

The book is planned and written with a view to meeting the 
requirements of Intermediate Students of the Bombay University 
preparing for the Economics and Civics Examination. The arrange- 
ment of the Subject matter follows faithfully the lines of the 
syllabus prescribed by the University, and provides a suitable intro- 
duction to the study of these two valuable subjects. Part one, 
dealing with Economics, covers practically the whole range of 
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Economic theory— the definition and scope of the subject, the 
theory of value, the theory of population, the nature of Economic 
organisation, the nature and functions of money, national income 
and standards of life and problems of public finance. At the same 
time the treatment is elementary enough to inform in sufficiently 
non-technical language an average student of the intermediate 
standard, or a layman interested in these ideas, the implications 
of these aspects of the subject, a clear understanding of ■which is 
absolutely indispensable- for au intelligent appreciation of the 
trends of public policy. The subject matter is not burdened as in 
some other elementary treatises on Economics, with facts and ideas 
that are regarded as obsolete. On the contrary it keeps abreast of 
recent trends in Economic thought so admirably, that its study at 
the intermediate stage may be expected to save the waste involved 
in teaching Economic theory on old-fashioned lines in degree 
classes; and the book is useful even for those of its readers who do 
not propose to specialise in Economics at a later stage, in that it 
provides them with a more recent, and therefore, more useful back- 
ground of Economic theory. It may be felt that the explanation 
of some of the recent developments at the intermediate stage is 
fraught with difficulty ; but the only answer to such an objection 
would be to echo the words of Professor Edwin Oannan who 
rightly doubted “ the policy of trying to teach beginners only 
what is easy/’ * 

The second part dealing with Civics is also planned according 
to the prescribed syllabus. Besides being a very good introduction 
to the study of Civics, it should provide an excellent basis for, and 
stimulate interest in the study of Political Science and Sociology, 
especially valuable as preparatory ground for the contemplated 
Honours courses in these subjects. 

On the whole, the book provides within a reasonable amount 
of space, an admirable treatment of the prescribed syllabns, and 
with its lucidity of language and the comprehensive and modern 
character of its treatment, it should commend itself as one of the 
best books produced to meet the requirements of students preparing 
for the intermediate examination in the subjects. 

P. S. Narayak PHasad, 


*Edwin Oannau WEALTH; Preface to tke first editioa 
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